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THE PICTURE SEASON IN LONDON, 





ITH the advance of the spring 

and the development of the 

season, in London, the streets (in the 
West End) begin to present to the eye 
of an observant stranger a great many 
new characteristics. The dusky me- 
tropolis takes on, here and there, in 
spots, a perceptible brightness, and as 
the days elapse these spots increase 
and multiply. At last they produce 
a general impression of brilliancy. 
Thanks to this combined effect, the 
murky Babylon by the Thames be- 
comes cheerful and splendid. At the 
climax of the season, of a fine, fresh 
day in June, the West End exhibits a 
radiance which, to my sense, casts in- 
to the shade even the charming bright- 
ness of Paris, The brightness of Paris 
is, as I say, charming; it is a very 
pretty spectacle; it flashes and twin- 
kles, and laughs, and murmurs. Stand 
on the edge of the Place de la Con- 
corde, at the bottom of the Champs 
Elysées, on any fine-weathered Sun- 
day in the late spring—on a day when 
there are races beyond the Bois de 
Boulogne—and you will feel the full 
force of all the traditions about Paris 
being the gayest, easiest, eagerest, 
most pleasure-taking of capitals. The 
light has a silvery shimmer, the ladies’ 
dresses in the carriages a charming 
harmony, the soldiers’ red trousers a 
martial animation, the white caps of 
the bonnes a gleaming freshness. The 
carriages sweep in a dense line up the 


long vista of the Champs Elysées, 
amid the cool, fresh verdure, and the 
lines of well-dressed people sitting on 
neat little yellow chairs; the great 
mass of the Arc de Triomphe rises 
with majestic grace, transmuted by 
distance into a sort of violet shadow; 
the fountains sparkle and drizzle in 
the vast sunny place ; the Seine sweeps 
by in an amber flood, through a chan- 
nel that gleams like marble beneath the 
league-long frontage of the splendid 
Louvre, and beyond that, crowning the 
picturesque purple mass before which 
the river divides, the towers of Notre 
Dame stand up and balance in the op- 
posite distance with the softened ma- 
jesty of the Arch, 

All this is irresistibly pretty. You 
feel that it was made to please. It has 
a kind of operatic harmony, and the 
impresario has thoroughly understood 
his business. But in that fine intermis- 
sion of the London gloom of which I 
speak there is something more impres- 
sive, more interesting. It was not 
made to please, and it doesn’t think of 
the spectators. It pleases by accident, 
by contrast, and by the immensity of its 
scale. It is an enormous, opulent soci- 
ety expanding to the enjoyment of the: 
privileges and responsibilities of wealth 
and power, with nothing of that ami- 
able coquetry of attitude toward the 
public at large which seems somehow 
to animate the performers in the Pa- 
risian spectacle. Except that part of 
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it which takes place in the Park, the 
London spectacle goes forward in the 
midst of ugly accessories—smoke- 
blackened houses, aa undeveloped 
architecture, a dingy and hungry- 
looking population—but for ten weeks 
it overbears these things by its mass 
and brightness, and makes you believe 
that you are in the city of pleasure, 
and not in the city of pain. Then the 
flunkied chariots, with flower stacks in 
front, stand locked together in the 
genteel neighborhoods; then the ad- 
mirable types of English beauty look 
forth with quiet eyes from the shadow 
of lace-fringed parasols; then the rosy 
women sit flushed and panting on 
glossy thorough-breds along the misty, 
red-earthed vistas of the Park; then 
the juvenile members of a hereditary 
aristocracy diffuse themselves over the 
slopes of Piccadilly, and excite the ad- 
miration of the passing stranger by 
figures which tell of rowing matches, 
and garments which hint at Poole. 
Then, in the mansions of Mayfair 
and Belgravia, the windowsills are 
bright with wondrous tulip beds, and 
the thresholds and porticoes flamboy- 
ant with still more wondrous footmen; 
then the streets are bedizened with 
motley placards and the names of all 
the great singers, and players, and 
actors, and painters, confront you at 
every turn, with thrilling familiarity; 
then the amateur coaches, driven by the 
gentleman of leisure and heralded by 
the mellow horn of the scarlet-coated 
guard, come rattling up to the classic 
door of Hatchett’s; then the plumes 
and diamonds of bare-shouldered 
duchesses nod at you from the gilded 
coaches which, in drawing-room days, 
are waiting to deposit their noble bur- 
den in the presence of its gracious 
severeign; then, too, the Life Guards 
and the Blues, the ‘‘finest men” in 
the world, come flashing and clashing 
on their sable chargers from attend- 
ance on the same august personage. 
Then, at the hour of the vast pink 
sunset which filters upward so pictur- 
esquely through the hovering London 
exhalations, every rattling hansom 
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contains a hurrying diner-out in a beau- 
tifully tied choker, and then, later, 
when the pale starlight twinkles down 
feebly into the dim, innumerable 
streets, the lines of lamp-lit brough- 
ams at the doors of houses given up to 
a ‘‘crush,” stretch away into neigh- 
boring parishes. These are a few of 
the features of that external manifes- 
tation of the London ‘‘ season” which 
I just now spoke of as impressive. 
No single one of them, doubtless, will 
seem to deserve so exalted an epithet, 
but such certainly is, upon a simple 
Western mind, the effect of their ag- 
gregation. Such a vast amount of 
human life, so complex a society, so 
powerful a body of custom and tradi- 
tion stand behind them, that the spec- 
tacle becomes the most solidly bril- 
liant, the most richly suggestive, of 
all great social shows. 

It was not, however, of its general 
suggestiveness that I meant to speak 
in making this allusion to it. It was 
one of its more trivial incidents—a 
mere detail in that daily multiplica- 
tion of visible detail which, from 
Easter onward, goes forward in the 
London streets, The pitiful old men 
who perambulate in portable stocks 
increase a hundredfold. I mean by 
this those ragged starvelings who are 
induced, by pecuniary considerations, 
to merge that small remnant of indi- 
viduality which survives the levelling 
action of soot without and whiskey 
within in the conspicuous neutrality of 
advertising mediumship. We only 
know them as we know the tortoise, 
by their shell. This shell is a kind of 
two-sided pyramid, from which their 
chins emerge, and from which, from 
the knee downward, their legs de- 
pend. Or it might be likened to a 
sort of over-starched shirt, with the 
skirts left flying, upon the rigid bosom 
and back whereof the attractions of 
concerts and galleries are inscribed in 
letters of crimson and azure. The 
wearers stand on the street corners or 
stroll along the curbstone for days, 
weeks, and months together; though 
occasionally, I suppose (to carry out 
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our metaphor), they may be observed 
to have affected a change of linen. In 
the London streets their number is al- 
ways great, but after Easter it becomes 
greater than ever. This season ushers 
in a quickened activity in those two 
forms of entertainment on whose be- 
half they chiefly appeal—the concerts 
and the picture shows. 

Judged by the testimony of the wood- 
en-shirted fraternity, the English are 
both the most musical and the most pic- 
torial of races. There are half a dozen 
concerts every day; there is a special 
“exhibition” in every print shop. 
Every song, every singer, every picture, 
is the subject of a special placard, and 
you thus walk about in a wilderness 
of esthetic mementoes. If you are a 
perfect stranger, you will at first be 
led to suppose that you are in a city 
whose native inspiration is a kind of 
résumé of the arts of modern Germany, 
medieval Florence, and ancient Ath- 
ens. If you are an older inhabitant, 
you will not be led into this illusion, 
but I think I may say that your reflec- 
tions will be, on this ground, only a 
few degrees less interesting. You are 
not among the greatest artistic pro- 
ducers of the world, but you are 
among the greatest consumers. The 
supply is for the most part foreign, 
but the demand is extremely domestic. 
The evidences of the demand are, in 
England, to a certain extent always 
before one’s eyes; but in London, 
among the various vernal phenomena, 
they are not the least striking. They 
are a part of that redundancy of lux- 
ury of which the ‘‘ season” is an ex- 
pression. The English are as largely 
addicted to intellectual luxury as to 
material; and these things may, I sup- 
pose, come under the former head, or 

in other words under that of *‘ culture.” 
I am conscious at this point of 
the temptation to wander off into a 
long parenthesis and note down a few 
of my impressions of this same intel- 
lectual luxury—enumerate a few of 
those more particularly social tributes 
to culture which strike an observant 
foreigner. But remembering that it 
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is only with the sidelight projected 
from picture shows that I am con- 
cerned, I content myself with the 
briefest allusion, An American could 
not be long in England before he dis- 
covers that its inhabitants are a much 
more ‘‘accomplished” people than 
ourselves—that in those graceful arts 
which mitigate the severity of almost 
obligatory leisure they are infinitely 
more proficient. I should say that, in 
the educated classes, eight English per- 
sons out of ten have some small spe- 
cialty of the artistic, scientific, or lit- 
erary sort. Of course I include both 
sexes, but I do not include the purely 
muscular and athletic, or, more cor- 
rectly, the purely sporting members 
of society; these should not properly 
be numbered in the educated classes. 
The others either sketch, or ‘‘ play,” 
or sing, or botanize, or geologize, or 
write novels; they are amateur anti- 
quaries, entomologists, astronomers, 
geographers, photographers, engrav- 
ers, or wood-carvers. If they are no- 
thing else, they are addicted to private 
theatricals. But these, perhaps, should 
be accounted a form of athletics. The 
ladies in particular cultivate their little 
private plot of esthetic or scientific 
learning ; thereunto impelled in a large 
measure, I imagine, by that peculiarly 
English institution of country life 
which is so beautiful, so stately, so 
respectable, and so dull. ‘* Que faire 
en un gite J moins que l’onn’a songé? ” 
What can you do in a country house 
unless you sketch, or make music, or 
scribble? The answer to this question 
sometimes takes the shape of an off- 
hand affirmation that country houses 
are always filled with visitors; but the 
stranger is free to suspect that this is 
true only as regards the minority of 
rural residences and the scantier por- 
tion of the year. Evenif his glimpses 
of these enchanting spots have been 
infinitely briefer than his desire, hé 
will probably have gathered our impres- 
sion that, for many months together; 
the hours are as spacious as the great 
smooth-rolled lawns, and the days as 
long as the neatly gravelled avenues. 
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English culture, then, in so far as it 
is a luxury, is a child of leisure; where- 
as leisure, in America, has not yet 
reached that interesting period at 
which the parental function begins to 
operate. We have, it is true, a great 
many young ladies who “play,” but 
we have, as compared with the Eng- 
lish, a very small number who sketch, 
either in oil or water colors, who 
write three-volume novels, or produce 
historical monographs, For my own 
part, I regret it; for I subscribe to the 
axiom that culture lends a charm to 
life. But I have a friend, a compa- 
triot, with whom I often discuss these 
matters, who takes a very different 
view, and who pretends that (speaking 
particularly for instance of the sketch- 
ing) it is better not to sketch at all 
than to sketch badly. He here makes, as 
you see, two questionable assumptions: 
one is that we Americans do not sketch 
at all, the other is that the English 
sketch badly. In fact I should say 
that we do sketch a little, and that 
the English often sketch very well. 
They certainly sketch a great deal; 
you will hardly find an English family, 
I think, of which one member at least 
is not a client of Messrs. Windsor and 
Newton, the people who manufacture 
those delightful little miniature gin- 
gerbread-pans of cobalt and crimson 
lake. 

My friend has a theory that Eng- 
lish sketching is not only no proof 
of xsthetic talent in the people, but 
that it is positive proof of the absence 
of this gift. ‘‘It is a proof of their 
leisure, of their culture, of their lux- 
ury, of their wisdom, of their pru- 
dence, of their propriety, of their mo- 
rality, of anything on that line that 
you will,” he always says. ‘‘ But it is 
not a proof of their having the paint- 
er’s disposition. If they had the 
painter’s disposition, they couldn't 
stand that amount of amateurishness. 
Observe that they always frame their 
sketches and hang them on the walls. 
It is therefore not simply the process 
that they value, as teaching them (as 
it is the pertinent fashion now to say) 
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how to look, how to use their eyes—it 
is the result as well. In nine cases 
out of ten the result is grotesquely 
amateurish—the drawings are, seri- 
ously speaking, pitiful. But the Eng- 
lish can stand that; we couldn’t. 
We feel we couldn’t; therefore we 
don’t risk it. The English have the 
grossness which is proof against of- 
fence; we have the delicacy which 
shrinks from it. In other words, the 
English have not, as a people, the. 
artistic sense, and we have it in a cer- 
tain degree.” 

To this I always make a point of re- 
plying that if, as a society, we don’t 
sketch, it is not because we won’t, 
but because we can’t; and if we don’t 
hang indifferent water colors on our 
parlor walls, it is because we have 
not got them to hang. If we had 
them, I say, we should be only too 
happy. It is mere want of culture, I 
say, and not our native delicacy. De- 
licacy is shown, not in barren absti- 
nence, but in beautiful performance. 
This I say, and a great deal more; but 
I confess I don’t convince my friend, 
which, however, hardly matters, for he 
is sometimes very bitter against the 
English, and always judges them from 
the foreign point of view. Among 
the other things I say is that, besides, 
all English sketching is not bad, by a 
good deal; that I have seen a great 
deal that is very charming, and that I 
believe in the existence of a great deal 
more. I believe that there are charm- 
ing things done, so quietly and pri- 
vately, in those beautiful rural homes 
of which I was speaking just now—at 
those wide Elizabethan windows that 
look out on far horizons of their own, 
To this my friend answers that when I 
get to talking theoretically about 
what ‘‘ must” be produced in English 
country houses I become very fantas- 
tic; and indeed I think it possible 
that I go too far. Still, I by no means 
give up my theory that there are water- 
color sketches suspended in many of 
them more beautiful than any that I 
have seen, 

The reader, however, must have 
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perceived that what I started to say 
was that the taste for art in England 
is at bottom a fashion, a need of lux- 
ury, a tribute even, as my friend says, 
to propriety; not an outgush of pro- 
ductive power. So the reflective 
stranger concludes, after having gone 
the rounds of everything in the way 
of an exhibition that the season of- 
fers him; and so, if he had time to 
make the reader perform the same in- 
teresting tour, he would expect the 
latter to conclude with him. But if 
art is a fashion in England, at least it 
is a great fashion. How these people 
have always needed, in a certain sort 
of way, to be entertained; what hand- 
some things they have collected about 
them; in the absence of production, 
on what a scale the consumption has 
always gone on! A great multiplicity 
of exhibitions is, I take it, a growth 
of our own day—a result of that de- 
mocratization of all tastes and fashions 
which marks our glorious period. But 
the English have always bought pic- 
tures in quantities, and they certainly 
have often had the artistic intelli- 
gence to buy good ones. In England 
it has not been the sovereigns who 
have purchased, or the generals who 
have ‘‘ lifted,” and London according- 
ly boasts of no national collection 
equal to the gallery at Dresden or the 
Louvre. But English gentlemen have 
bought—with English bank notes— 
profusely, unremittingly, splendidly. 
They have stored their treasures in 
their more or less dusky drawing- 
rooms, so that the people at large have 
not, on the whole, been much the 
wiser; but the treasures are at any 
rate in the country, and are constant- 
ly becoming more accessible. Of their 
number and value the exhibitions held 
for several years past, during the win- 
ter, in the rooms of the Royal Acade- 
my, and formed by the loan of choice 
specimens of the old masters, have 
been a liberal intimation. These ex- 
hibitions give a great impression of 
the standing art-wealth of Great Brit- 
ain, and of the fact that, whether or 
no the English people have painted, 
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the rest of the world has painted for 
them. They have needed pictures; it 
is ungracious to look too narrowly at 
the grounds of the need. Formerly 
it was supplied almost exclusively by 
the lordly operation of purchase; now 
it is gratified by the simpler process of 
paying a shilling to an extremely civil 
person in a front shop and passing 
into certain maroon-draped penetralia, 
where the London daylight is most 
artfully economized, and where a still 
more civil person supplies you with a 
neat literary explanation of the pic- 
tures, majestically printed on card- 
board, and almost as clever as an arti- 
cle in a magazine. 

They do all this wonderfully well in 
London. I always appreciate it; but 
then, perhaps, I am too appreciative. I 
have just come out of a place in Bond 
street, which struck meas a particularly 
characteristic example of its class. The 
exhibitions in Bond street, indeed, are 
legion, and are surpassed (if surpass- 
ed) in number only by those in Pall 
Mall. In this case I saw by the out- 
side announcements that a great reli- 
gious work by Sir Noel Paton, R. 8. 
A., LL. D., was on view within, and 
I furthermore perused a statement, 
glued to the middle of the plate-glass 
window, that the picture had, on 
Thursday, May 10, been conveyed to 
Marlborough for inspection by H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales. Here was a 
combination of attractions not to be re- 
sisted. A religious picture, painted 
by a baronet, a Royal Scottish Acade- 
mician (I believe that is the meaning 
of the first batch of initials), and a 
Doctor of Laws, and further consecra- 
ted by exposure to the awful gaze of 
royalty—a glimpse of such a work was 
certainly cheap at a shilling. ‘‘C’est 
pour rien,” said that friend whom I 
just now quoted, who happened to be 
with me, and who interlards his con- 
versation most unconsciously with dis- 
jointed scraps of French. We paid 
our respects—that is, our shilling—to 
the blond young lady posted ad hoe 
in the front shop, and then we were 
inducted by two blond gentlemen— 
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very ‘‘fine men,” as they say in Eng- 
land—to the compartment in the rear. 
This was a charming little place, 
draped in maroon-colored stuff, which 
was elaborately fluted and festooned, 
and lighted by concealed gas burners, 
which projected a mellow glow upon 
a single picture disposed at the end of 
the apartment. 

The title of the picture was ‘‘ Christ 
the Great Shepherd”—a title whose 
latent significance, together with the 
beauties of the work, was set forth 
on a large card, which was placed 
in our hands by the attendants. 
We were instructed by this docu- 
ment that, the Christ being clad, 
like most Christs, in garments of red 
and blue, the former color represented 
love and the latter wisdom, and that 
both of these qualities are necessary to 
the character of a perfect man. Sir 
Noel Paton’s Christ is walking through 
a rocky country, with a radiance 
round his head, and a little lamb in his 
arms, toward whom he gently bends 
his face. The little lamb is very good ; 
it occurs to me that, the painter being 
a Scottish Academician, the picture 
was perhaps painted in the Highlands, 
where there are great opportunities for 
making ovine studies, As regards the 
subject, my companion took occasion 
to remark that he accepted all repre- 
sentations of Jesus on easy terms; his 
admiration of the type depicted was 
so great, his sentiment about it so vi- 
vacious, that his critical sense was 
suspended, If the painter was at all 
clever, the battle meanwhile was won. 
I called his attention shortly after this 
to the interest of looking at a picture 
by a Doctor of Laws; I think I even 
remarked upon the beauty of the 
frame. At all events, I talked about 
everything being so comfortably ar- 
ranged. By this time his good humor 
of a few minutes before appeared to 
have evaporated. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, in 
his incorrigible French; ‘‘il n’y a que 
la peinture qui manque.” 

This has been a very good year, 
from the sight-seer’s point of view, in- 
asmuch as it has witnessed the incep- 
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tion (I believe that is the proper word 
in such cases) of an artistic enterprise 
of an unusually brilliant sort. I sup- 
pose it is correct to speak of the Gros- 
venor gallery as primarily an artistic 
enterprise; for it has had its origin, 
on the part of its distinguished pro- 
prietor (Sir Coutts Lindsay), rather in 
the love of pictures than in the love of 
money. Sir Coutts Lindsay is himself 
a very clever painter, and I see no war- 
rant for the ill-natured intimation 
which I heard put forth somewhere, 
that he built the Grosvenor gallery in 
order to have a place to exhibit his 
own productions. These works would 
make a very hoaorable figure at the 
Royal Academy. In so far as his beau- 
tiful rooms in Bond street are a com- 
mercial speculation, this side of their 
character has been gilded over, and 
dissimulated in the most graceful 
manner. They are the product of a 
theory that there is a demand for a 
place of exhibition exempted both 
from the exclusiveness and the pro- 
miscuity of Burlington House, in 
which painters may communicate with 
the public more directly than under 
the academic dispensation, and in 
which the more ‘‘ peculiar’’ ones in cs- 
pecial may have a chance to get popu- 
lar. Sir Coutts Lindsay is his own 
counsel, his own jury, and his ambi- 
tion, I believe, is to make of the Gros- 
venor gallery a sort of ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” or more correctly, ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,” among exhibitions, 
He plays the same part as the thor- 
oughly ‘‘ catholic” editor of the latter 
periodical, who invites the lion and 
the lamb to lie down together, allows 
an equal space in his pages to Cardi- 
nal Manning and Mr. Huxley. 

There are people who expect the 
Grosvenor gallery to be simply, for a 
year or two, a success of curiosity, and 
then to go the way of all those other 
brilliant failures in the attempts to en- 
tertain this mighty metropolis, whose 
more or less mouldering relics are scat- 
tered over its thankless bosom—the 
Crystal Palace, the Alexandra Palace, 
the Westminster Aquarium, the Albert 
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Hall. Then there are people who hold 
that it corresponds to an essential 
yearning of the public heart; that it 
will become a permanent institution, 
pursue a glorious career, and reim- 
burse the owner for the £100,000 it 
has cost him. Iam unable to hold the 
scales on so momentous a question, 
and can only say that for the present 
the place is very pretty and elegant, 
and the pictures, in general, are very 
clever. A good many of them are 
from foreign hands, and it is interest- 
ing to see the work of continental 
artists in juxtaposition to that of Eng- 
lishmen. A whole long wall in the 
first room is covered with the contri- 
butions of MM. Heilbuth and James 
Tissot, who are probably (with a sin- 
gle exception) the most brilliant mem- 
bers of the large colony of foreign 
painters established in London, and 
basking in the golden light, not of the 
metropolitan sky, but of British pat- 
ronage. 

Tissot is a Belgian and Heilbuth is 
a sort of Gallicized German, whose 
specialty is Greco-Roman ‘‘restora- 
tions.” Both are extremely clever, 
but M. Tissot is perhaps more bril- 
liantly so. He is a painter of modern 
manners, and he generally chcoses a 
subject which it takes a kind of tour 
de force to render. One of his pictures 
represents a corner of the deck of one 
of the Queen’s ships at Portsmouth, 
with two ladies and a young officer 
leaning over the side and looking 
down at a boat containing a party of 
their friends, which is putting off. 
They are women of high fashion, and 
dressed in garments which have come 
straight from Brussels; the one in 
front, in particular, who twists her 
perfect figure with the most charming 
gracefulness as she rests her elbows on 
the bulwark, and, with her head a lit- 
tle thrown back, smiles down lazily 
and luxuriously at her friends. She 
“wears a dress of frilled and fluted 
white muslin, set off with a great 
number of lemon-colored bows, and 
its air of fitting her well, and, as the 
ladies say, ‘‘ hanging ” well, is on the 
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painter’s part a triumph of perception 
and taste. M. Tissot’s taste is highly 
remarkable; what I care less for is his 
sentiment, which seems sterile and 
disagreeable. Like so many other 
pictures representing the manners of 
the day, his productions suggest a cu- 
rious and, I confess it seems to me, an 
insoluble problem. What is it that 
makes such realism as M. Tissot’s ap- 
pear vulgar and banal, when an equal 
degree of realism, practised three hun- 
dred years ago, has an inexhaustible 
charm and entertainment? M. Tis- 
sot’s pretty woman, with her stylish 
back and yellow ribbons, will, I am 
convinced, become less and less charm- 
ing and interesting as the years, or 
even the months, go on. Certain I 
am, at any rate, that I should not be 
able to live in the same room with her 
for a week without finding her intol- 
erably wearisome and unrefreshing. 
This is not of necessity because she is 
dressed in the costume of a particular 
moment; the delicious Dutch painters, 
Terburg and Metsu, Mieris and Ge- 
rard Dow, dressed their ladies in the 
current fashions of their time, and we 
find their satin and silver, their velvet 
and swansdown, their quilted hoods, 
and their square-toed shoes, delightful 
still. The only thing I can say about 
it is that the realism of the Dutch 
painters seems soft, and that of such 
men as M. Tissot seems hard. His 
humor is trivial, his sentiment stale. 
Is there then to be no more delightful 
realism? I sometimes fear it. 

M. Heilbuth is very real, and he is‘a 
good deal softer than his companion, 
but his Roman skies are strangely gray 
and cold, and his pictures have to an 
inordinate degree that deplorable look 
of being based upon photographs, 
which is the bane of so much of the 
clever painting of our day. The 
painters have used photographs so 
much in their work that the result is 
tainted by that hideous inexpressive- 
ness of the mechanical document. 
You see that the picture has been 
painted by a short cut. But I have 
not the heart to bear too hardly on M. 
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Heilbuth; he recalls so many of those 
delightful things that compose our 
Koman memories—the benignant mon- 
signori with their purple petticoats and 
stockings, and their servants in an- 
cient liveries made to fit the household 
in general; the little crop-headed sem- 
inarists, marshalled into a crooked file 
like a long, innocuous serpent, and 
petticoated, too, beyond their years; 
the stately nurses of well-born babies, 
with their embroidered head cloths, 
their crimsor bodices, the silver dag- 
gers in their coarse back hair, and the 
gold beads on their ample brown bo- 
soms. 

Putting aside the remarkable pro- 
ductions of Mr. Burne Jones, of which 
I will presently speak, the most inter- 
esting work at the Grosvenor is that 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, the first portrait 
painter in England. Mr. Watts is se- 
rious and manly, gravely and _ pro- 
foundly harmonious in color, and full 
of style in drawing. Though he has 
made his reputation by his portraits, 
which constitute his usual work, I be- 
lieve he has a great longing to deal 
with ‘‘subjects.” He has indulged it 
in one of the pictures at the Grosvenor, 
and the result certainly justifies him. 
‘*Love and Death” is an allegory, an 
uncomfortable thing in painting; but 
Mr. Watts’s allegory is eminently pic- 
torial. On a large canvas a white 
draped figure, with its back to the 
spectator, and with a sinister sweep of 
garment and gesture, prepares to pass 
across a threshold where, beside a 
rosebush that has shed its flowers, a 
boy figure of love staggers forth, and, 
with head and body reverted in en- 
treaty, tries in vain to bar its entrance, 
The picture has a certain graceful im- 
pressiveness, and the painter has ren- 
dered with peculiar success the air of 
majestic fatality in the pale image 
which shows no features. 

Next this work hangs the portrait of 
an admirable model, Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham. ‘It is what they call a ‘ sumptu- 
ous’ picture,” said my companion. 
**That is, the lady looks as if she had 
thirty thousand a year.” It is true that 
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she does ; and yet the picture has a style 
which is distinctly removed from the 
‘*stylishness” of M. Tissot’s yellow- 
ribboned heroine. The very hand- 
some person whom the painter has de- 
picted is dressed in a fashion which 
will never be wearisome; a simple yet 
splendid robe, in the taste of no par- 
ticular period—of all periods. There 
is something admirably large and gen- 
erous in the whole design of the 
work, of which the coloring is propor- 
tionately rich and sober. For the art 
of combining the imagination and 
ideal element in portraiture with an 
extreme solidity, and separating great 
elegance from small elegance, Mr. 
Watts is highly remarkable. 

I will not speak of Mr. Whistler’s 
‘*Nocturnes in Black and Gold” and 
in ‘‘ Blue and Silver,” of his ‘* Arrange- 
ments,” ‘*‘ Harmonies,” and ‘‘ Impres- 
sions,” because I frankly confess they 
do not amuse me. The mildest judg- 
ment I have heard pronounced upon 
them is that they are like ‘‘ ghosts of 
Velasquezes”’; with the harshest I 
will not darken my pages. It may be 
a narrow point of view, but to be in- 
teresting it seems to me that a picture 
should have some relation to life as 
well as to painting. Mr. Whistler’s 
experiments have no relation what- 
ever to life; they have only a relation 
to painting. Nor will I speak of Mr. 
Millais’s three heads of youthful spe- 
cimens of aristocratic loveliness, be- 
cause I am certain that his beautiful 
models (daughters of the Duke of 
Westminster) must have measured out 
to him whatever ire may flow from ce- 
lestial minds, That Mr. Millais’s 
brush has at its worst a certain inde- 
feasible manliness there is no need of 
affirming; this the artist has been 
proving to us any time these ten years, 
Neither will I stop longer before Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s ‘‘After-Glow in 
Egypt ” than to pay my respects to its | 
beauty of workmanship, and to won- 
der whence it is, amid all this exqui- 
sitely patient labor, that comes the 
spectator’s sense of a singular want of 
inspiration. Do what he will, Mr. 
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Holman Hunt seems prosaic. At the 
end of the room in which this picture 
hangs the crowd is perceptibly thick- 
er than elsewhere, and, glancing over 
people’s heads, you are not slow to 
perceive an excellent reason for their 
putting them, asthe phrase is, together. 

Here hang, more than covering a 
complete wall, the productions of Mr. 
Edward Burne Jones, who is quite the 
lion of the exhibition. Mr. Burne 
Jones’s lionship is owing partly to his 
‘*queerness” and partly to a certain 
air of mystery which had long sur- 
rounded him. He had not exhibited 
in public for many years, and people 
had an impression that in private pros- 
perity his genius was growing ‘‘ queer- 
er” than ever. This impression will 
probably have found itself justified. 
To say everything that Mr. Burne 
Jones’s pictures suggest is to under- 
take much more than I have either 
space or ability for; I must content 
myself with calling them by far the 
most interesting things in the Grosve- 
nor gallery. They are seven in num- 
ber, each of them is large and elabo- 
rate, and they represent altogether an 
immense amount of labor, science, and 
skill. In my own opinion they place 
their author quite at the head of the 
English painters of our day, and very 
high among all the painters of this de- 
generate time. I hasten to add that 
this is the opinion of a spectator not 
at all in sympathy with the school of 
art, if school there is, to which Mr. 
Burne Jones belongs, not at all in- 
clined to look at things after that 
morbidly ingenions fashion which 
seems to me the sign of this school, 
and able therefore to enjoy its produc- 
tions only with a dozen abatements. 
But afier these abatements are made 
there remains in Mr. Burne Jones a 
vast deal to enjoy. It is the art of 
culture, of reflection, of intellectual 
luxury, of esthetic refinement, of peo- 
ple who look at the world and at life 
not directly, as it were, and in all its 
accidental reality, but in the reflection 
and ornamental portrait of it furnish- 
ed by art itseif in other manifestations ; 
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furnished by literature, by poetry, by 
history, by erudition. One of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s contributions to the 
Grosvenor is a very charming picture 
entitled ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror,” in which 
a dozen young girls, in an early Italian 
landscape, are bending over a lucid 
pool, set in a flowery lawn, to see 
what I supposed to be the miraculous- 
ly embellished image of their faces. 
Into some such mirror as this the paint- 
ers and poets of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
turn of mind seem to me to be look- 
ing; they are crowding round a crys- 
tal pool with a flowery margin in a 
literary landscape, quite like the an- 
gular nymphs of the picture I speak of. 

I can easily imagine what these art- 
ists find there being intolerable to 
some people, and in so far as it offers 
itself as subject matter for painting, 
can conceive of their having no pa- 
tience with it. ‘‘It is not painting,” 
I hear them say, ‘‘and it has nothing 
to do with painting. It is literature, 
erudition, edification; it is a superior 
education, a reminiscence of Oxford, a 
luxury of culture. Painting is a di- 
rect rendering of something seen in 
the world we live in and look at, we 
love and admife, and in that sense 
there is certainly no painting here.” 
A part of this is very true. What 
such a critic brutally calls the reminis- 
cences of Oxford occupies a very 
large place in Mr. Burne Jones's paint- 
ing, and helps it to give us that feel- 
ing that the painter is thinking, not 
looking, which the critic in question 
finds so irritating. But it is equally 
certain that such a remarkable work 
as the ‘*Days of Creation,” such a 
brilliant piece of simple rendering as 
the ‘‘ Beguiling of Merlin,” could not 
have been produced without a vast 
deal of ‘‘looking” on the painter's 
part. Itis just the difference between 
Mr. Burne Jones and a weakly master, 
that while the brilliantly suggestive 
side of his work holds a perpetual rev- 
el of its own, the strictly plastic side 
never really lapses, It never rises be- 
yond a certain point; his figures, for in- 
stance, to my eye, always seem flat and 
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destitute of sides and backs, If it 
rose beyond this point, the painter 
would, with his great suggestiveness, 
be one of the very greatest of artists, 
His amateurishness of drawing, his 
lack of being pledged to a single per- 
sonal type, diminish considerably the 
weight of his impressiveness; but they 
have a chance for much that is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in execution, and, in 
particular, for the display of an admi- 
rable art of color. 

Mr. Burne Jones’s most important 
contribution, the ‘‘ Days of Creation,” 
is a series of six small pictures in a sin- 
gle frame. The fulness of their mys- 
tical meaning I do not profess to 
have fathomed, but I have greatly 
enjoyed their beauty. They con- 
sist of different combinations of seven 
female figures, each of whom (save 
one) bears in her two hands a won- 
derful image of the globe we in- 
habit, and represents one of the stages 
of the process of creation: the light 
and darkness, the sun and moon, the 
heavens, the earth, the birds of the 
air, the human race. Each is accom- 
panied by the mystic nymphs who 
have figured before, and who are 
crowded behind her into the narrow 
canvas, after a fashion which displays 
the artist’s extreme ingenuity and 
grace of composition. The great bur- 
nished ball, its sides embossed with 
planets and birds, is in each case a 
beautiful piece of painting, and the 
folded wings of the angels, overlap- 
ping and nestling against each other as 
they press together, are rendered with 
even greater skill. Out of this feathery 
wall rise the angels’ faces—faces upon 
which the artist’s critics will find it 
easy to concentrate their dissatisfac- 
tion. We have seen them more or 
less before in that square-jawed, large- 
mouthed female visage which the 
English pre-Raphaelite school 
and-twenty years ago imported from 
early Florence to serve its peculiar 
purposes. It has undergone various 
modifications since then, and in Mr. 
Burne Jones’s productions we see its 
supreme presentment, Here, it must 
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be admitted, it looks very weary of its 
adventures—looks as if it needed rest 
and refreshment. But it still serves 
admirably well what I have called the 
peculiar purpose of its sponsors; it 
still expresses that vague, morbid pa- 
thos, that appealing desire for an in- 
definite object, which seems among 
these artists an essential part of the 
conception of human loveliness, 

In the ‘‘ Days of Creation ” this mor- 
bid pathos, this tearful longing, are ex- 
pressed with wonderful grace. You 
may, of course, quarrel with Mr. Burne 
Jones for desiring to express it, and 
especially for expressing it so much. 
He expresses in fact little else, and all 
his young women conform to this lan- 
guishing type with a strictness which 
savors of monotony. I call them 
young women, but even this is talking 
a grosser prose than is proper in 
speaking of creatures so mysteriously 
poetic. Perhaps they are young men; 
they look indeed like beautiful, rather 
sickly boys. Or rather, they are sub- 
limely sexless, and ready to assume 
whatever charm of manhood or maid- 
enhood the imagination desires. The 
manhood, indeed, the protesting critic 
denies; that these pictures are the re- 
verse of manly is his principal com- 
plaint. The people, he declares, look 
debauched and debilitated; they sug- 
gest a flaccid softness and weakness, 
Soft they are, to my sense, and weak 
and weary; but they have at the same 
time an enchanting purity, and the 
perfection with which the painter has 
mastered the type that seems to say so 
much to his imagination is something 
rare in a day of vulgar and superficial 
study. In the palace of art there are 
many chambers, and that of which 
Mr. Burne Jones holds the key is a 
wondrous museum. His imagination, 
his fertility of invention, his exqui- 
siteness of work, his remarkable gifts 
as a colorist, cruelly discredited as 
they are by the savage red wall at the 
Grosvenor—all these things constitute 
a brilliant distinction. 

The Royal Academy is, I believe, 
this year pronounced a rather poor 
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academy; but such, I also believe, is 
the regular verdict. Every annual ex- 
hibition, as its day comes round, is 
thought to be rather worse than usual. 
I am not in a position to compare the 
Academy with itself, having seen hith- 
erto but a single specimen of it. The 
most I can do is to compare it with 
the Paris Salon. This, indeed, I found 
myself doing spontaneously, as I walk- 
ed through the brilliant chambers of 
Burlington House. I call them bril- 
liant advisedly, for the first impres- 
sion that one receives is that of extra- 
ordinary brightness of color. The 
walls of the Salon, by contrast, seem 
neutral and dusky. What shall I say 
that the next impression is? It is too 
composite and peculiar to be easily ex- 
pressed, but I may say that, as I roam- 
ed about and eyed the pictures on the 
*‘line,” it defined itself, on my own 
part, by a good deal of inoffensive 
smiling. My smiles were by no means 
contemptuous; they denoted entertain- 
ment and appreciation; yet the sense 
of something anomalous and inconse- 
quent had a good deal to do with 
them. 

I had had my private prevision 
of what the Academy would be, 
I had indeed not spent four or five 
consecutive months in England with- 
out venturing to elaborate a small the- 
ory of what, given the circumstances, 
it must be; and now I laughed to my- 
self to find that I was so ridiculously 
right! The only way in which it dif- 
fered from my anticipatory image was 
in being so much more so. That the 
people he lives among are not artistic, 
is, for the contemplative stranger, one 
of the foremost lessons of English life ; 
and the exhibition of the Academy sets 
the official seal upon this admonition. 
What a strange picture-world it seems; 
what an extraordinary medley of in- 
harmonious forces! The pictures, with 
very few exceptions, are ‘* subjects ”; 
they belong to what the French call 
the anecdotical class. You immedi- 
ately perceive, moreover, that they are 
subjects addregsed to a taste of a par- 
ticularly unimaginative and unesthetic 
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order—to the taste of the British mer- 
chant and paterfamilias and his excel- 
lently regulated family. What this 
taste appears to demand of a picture is 
that it shall have a taking title, like a 
three-volume novel or an article in a 
magazine; that it shall embody in its 
lower flights some comfortable inci- 
dent of the daily life of our period, 
suggestive more especially of its gen- 
tilities and proprietics and familiar 
moralities, and in its loftier scope 
some picturesque episode of history or 
fiction which may be substantiated by 
a long explanatory extract in the cata- 
logue. 

The Royal Academy of the pres- 
ent moment unquestionably represents 
a great deal of cleverness and abili- 
ty; but in the way in which everything 
is painted down to the level of a 
vulgar trivial Philistinism there is 
something signally depressing. And 
this painting down, as I call it, seems 
to go on without a struggle, without a 
protest on the part of the domesticated 
Muse, with a strange, smug compla- 
cency on the part of the artists. They 
try of course to gather a little pretti- 
ness as they go, and some of them suc- 
ceed in a measure which may be ap- 
preciated ; but for the most part I con- 
fess they seem to revel in their bond- 
age and to accept as the standard of 
perfection one’s fitness for being re- 
produced in the ‘‘Graphic.” Here 
and there is a partial exception; one 
complete and brilliant exception, in- 
deed, the Academy of the present year 
contains. Mr. Frederick Leighton has 
always ‘‘gone in,” as the phrase is, 
for beauty and style, and this year he 
has defined his ideal even more sharply 
than usual by sinking it in sculpture. 
His ‘‘ Young man Struggling with a 
Python” is quite the eminent work of 
the exhibition. It is not only a won- 
derfully clever piece of sculpture for a 
painter, but it is anoble and beautiful 
work. It has that quality of appeal- 
ing to our interest on behalf of form 
and aspect, of the plastic idea pure 
and simple, which is characteristic of 
the only art worthy of the name—the 
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only art that does not promptly weary 
us by the pettiness of its sentimental 
precautions and the shallowness of its 
intellectual vision. Whenever I have 
been to the Academy I have found a 
certain relief in looking for a while at 
this representation of the naked human 
body, the whole story of which begins 
and ends with the beautiful play of its 
muscles and limbs. It is worth not- 
ing, by the way, that this is to the 
best of my recollection the only study 
of the beautiful nude on the walls of 
the Academy. In the Salon last year, 
I remember, every fifth picture was a 
study of the nude; but I must add that 
that nude was not always beautiful. 
It must be allowed that quite the 
most full-blown specimens of that an- 
ti-pictorial Philistinism of which I just 
now spoke are from the hands of the 
older Academicians. (I am speaking 
only of pictures on the ‘‘ line ”; above 
it and below it one may find things a 
little better and a good deal worse.) 
Some pf these gentlemen are truly 
amazing representatives of the British 
art of thirty and forty years ago, and 
there is something cruel in their priv- 
ilege of Academicians, admitting them 
into the garish light of conspicuity. 
There is a portrait by Sir Francis 
Grant, President of the Academy, of a 
young lady on horseback, on a n.anorial 
greensward, which surely ought to be 
muffled in some kind of honorable cur- 
tain. The productions of Mr. Horse- 
ley, Mr. Cope, Mr. Ward, Mr. Rod- 
grave, Mr. O’Neil, are an almost 
touching exhibition of helplessness, 
vulgarity, violent imbecility of color. 
Of the younger painters it may very 
often be said that they have the merits 
ef their defects. M. Taine, in his 
**Notes on England,” pointed out 
these merits with his usual vigor. ‘‘It 
is impossible to be more expressive, to 
expend more effort to address the 
mind through the senses, to illustrate 
an idea or a truth, to collect into a sur- 
face of twelve square inches a closer 
group of psychological observations. 
What patient and penetrating critics! 
What connoisseurs of men!” This is 
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very true; if there is something irri- 
tating in the importunatcely narrative 
quality of the usual English picture, 
the presumption is generally that the 
story is very well told. It is told with 
a kind of decent good faith and naiveté 
which are wanting in other schools, 
when other schools attempt this line. 
I am far from thinking that this com- 
pensatory fact is the highest attribute 
of English art. It has no relation to 
the work of Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds, Constable, Flaxman, and Tur- 
ner. But in some of the things in the 
present Academy it is very happily il- 
lustrated. 

I found it illustrated, indeed, in 
the spectators quite as much as in the 
pictures. Standing near the latter 
with other observers, I was struck 
with the fact that when these were 
in groups or couples, they either, by 
way of comment, said nothing at all 
or said something simply about the 
subject of the picture—projected 
themselves into the story. I remem- 
ber a remark made asI stood looking 
at a very prettily painted scene by Mr. 
Marcus Stone, representing a young 
lady in a pink satin dress, solemnly 
burning up a letter, while an old wo- 
man sits weeping in the background. 
Two ladies stood near me, entranced ; 
for a long time they were silent. At 
last—‘‘ Her mother was ¢ widow !” one 
of them gently breathed. Then they 
looked a little while longer and de- 
parted. The most appreciable thing 
to them was the old woman’s wearing 
a widow’s cap; and the speaker’s put- 
ting her verb in the past tense struck 
me as a proof of their accepting the 
picture above all things as history. 
To this sort of appreciation the most 
successful picture of the year, Mr. 
Long’s ‘‘ Egyptian Feast,” appeals in 
a forcible and brilliant manner. A com- 
pany of the subjects of the Pharaohs 
are collected at a banquet, in the midst 
of which enter certain slaves, who per- 
form the orthodox ceremony of drag- 
ging round the hall, over the polished 
tessellated floor, as a memento mori, the 
lugubrious simulacrum of a mummy. 
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It is literally the skeleton of the feast, 
and the purpose of the picture is the 
portrayal of the various attitudes and 
facial expressions produced in the as- 
sistants by this reminder of mortality, 
These are represented in each case ac- 
cording to the type of the figure, al- 
ways with much ingenuity and felicity. 
From the painter’s own point of view 
the picture is extremely successful; 
but the painting is of a light order. 
Of what order is the painting, by 
Mr. Millais, of an immense ulster over- 
coat, flanked by a realistic leather va- 
lise and roll of umbrellas, and con- 
fronted by a provisional young lady 
with clasped hands and a long chin, 
the whole being christened ‘‘ Yes’’? 
A lithograph on a music sheet, merci- 
lessly magnified—such is the most ac- 
curate description of this astounding 
performance. Mr. Millais has a very 
much better piece of work on exhibi- 
tion at one of the private galleries, en 
‘* Effie Deans,” in which M. Taine’s 
‘** expressiveness ” is forcibly exempli- 
fied. But I prefer his large landscape 
at the Academy, ‘‘ The Sound of Many 
Waters,” possibly because, after all this 
emulation of the tableau vivant, it has 
the merit of having no expressiveness 
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at all. The best picture in the Acade- 
my is one of a series of four by M. 
Alma-Tadéma, that Anglicised Holland- 
er and extremely skilful painter whose 
contributions ‘‘ to Burlington House ” 
have for some years past attracted so 
much attention. These things are called 
the ‘‘Seasons”’; they are all admira- 
bly clever, but the scene representing 
‘*Summer” is in its way a marvel. 
M. Alma-Tadéma’s people are always 
ancient Romans, and in this case he has 
depicted a Roman bath in a private 
house. The bath is of yellow brass, 
sunk into a floor of yellow brass, and 
in the water, up to her shoulders, sits 
an ugly woman with a large nose, 
crowned with roses, scattering rose- 
leaves over the water, and fanning 
herself with a large, limp, yellow 
ostrich plume. On a narrow bench, 
against a mosaic wall, sits another 
ugly woman, asleep, in a yellow robe. 
The whole thing is ugly, and there is a 
disagreeable want of purity of draw- 
ing, sweetness of outline. But the 
rendering of the yellow stuffs and the 
yellow brass is masterly, and in the 
artist’s manipulation there is a sort of 
ability which seems the last word of 
consummate modern painting. 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 
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UPERB and sole, upon a pluméd spray 
That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ’d the woods with song; or typic drew 
The swoop of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 
Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 

And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 
Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say. 


Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched-in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, primped, and to his art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain: 

How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the tree? 


Sipney LANIER. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
VICTOR—PROPOSITI? 
HE election was over. All the 
principal persons with whom 
we are concerned had come back to 
town. Keeton had nearly relapsed, 
for the time at least, into its ordinary 
condition. The riot, noisy and alarm- 
ing as it was, had cost no life, not 
even that of the poor policeman who 
seemed most in danger. No doubt 
the seeds of a popular discontent were 
sown pretty broadly in the place which 
will bear thorny growth some future 
day; but Keeton just now seems only 
the sleepier for the reaction after its 
unwonted excitement. The persons 
of this story who were concerned in 
the election might be said to be in 
somewhat similar condition. They 
seemed much the same as before; but 
the days in Keeton had sown some 
seeds for them too, which will prob- 
ably grow into influence on all their 
lives. 

Lady Limpenny paid a visit to Mrs. 
Money. She had not seen her friends 
in Victoria street since the election, 
and she was in great curiosity to hear 
something about it, and about some 
rumors indirectly connected with it, 
which had reached her ears. She 
went early, in order that she might 
find Mrs. Money alone. 

Mrs. Money might be described as 
alone, so far as visitors were con- 
cerned. Only her younger daughter 
was with her. Lucy was looking very 
pretty, but pale, and with a certain 
restlessness of manner and quick bril- 
liancy of eyes which Lady Limpenny 
observed, although usually a woman 
rather imaginative than actually ob- 
servant. Lady Limpenny smiled and 
nodded to herself, as it might seem; 
after the fashion of one who congratu- 
lates her self on having judged cor- 


rectly, and who says to her own soul, 
** Exactly; it is just as I thought it 
would be.” But the smile and nod 
might be taken as partly intended for 
the general company in this case. 
Lady Limpenny appeared as if she were 
willing that Mrs. Money and her 
daughter should be taken, in an unac- 
knowledged and modest way, into the 
confidence of her self-congratulations. 

Mrs. Money went eagerly forward to 
welcome her old friend, and was cor- 
dially glad to see her, as, indeed, she 
was usually glad to see most persons. 
Lucy, as we know, did not greatly 
care for Lady Limpenny. She had 
now to submit to a peculiarly tender 
embrace, which she did with a partic- 
ularly bad grace, looking all the time 
away from Lady Limpenny, even while 
she submitted to be kissed by her. 
Then she withdrew to a little sofa of 
her own, and was heard to express a 
wish that Nola Grey would come 
soon. On hearing this utterance Lady 
Limpenny looked round at her, and 
smiled and nodded again more be- 
nignly than ever. 

‘*And so our dear friend Heron is 
in Parliament,” Lady Limpenny said, 
in her soft, thunderous voice. ‘‘ He 
is actually an M. P.! I am so glad; 
and you have all had such delightful 
adventures! Your names in the pa- 
pers! I read it all with such envy. 
Yes; I always longed to be in an ad- 
venture and to have my name in the 
papers. I tried to get Sir James to 
listen to it, but he does not care for 
these things. You were all near being 
killed! And our friend, the hand- 
some poet—now do tell me again what 
his name is—he was lost, and actually 
supposed to be killed, or taken pris- 
oner, or assaulted, or something of the 
kind. How delightful! I should so 
like to have been with you.” 
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“Oh! Mr. Blanchet was not much 
hurt,” Lucy said in a rather scornful 
tone. ‘‘He only got into the fight 
somehow; I don’t know, I’m sure, 
what brought him there; and then he 
went away to London. I think some- 
thing must have offended him.” 

Lucy had seen and had not forgot- 
ten nor forgiven the poet’s conduct 
when Mr. Sheppard was brought to 
the hotel during the riot, and she had 
not seen his subsequent dash into the 
strife, and paid but little attention to 
what was told to her about it. But in 
any case poor Blanchet had long 
ceased to be a hero of hers. There 
was a time when he was her idol and 
when she tried to believe in all man- 
ner of quaint artistic theories because 
they were his; and when if he had ex- 
pressed an esthetic opinion that a lady 
ought to wear a coal scuttle on her 
head, Lucy would have fought hard to 
get her mother’s permission to mount 
the article. It is strange, as the once 
popular song used to say, how woman 
can think the man a bore she thought 
a god before. At least, it is strange, 
perhaps, that she should make the 
change so soon; or, if it be contended 
that even that is not strange, it will 
surely be admitted that it is strange 
she could not contrive or attempt to 
make the change a little less glaringly 
apparent. One might have thought 
that this good little Lucy had already 
forgotten that she ever looked to Mr. 
Blanchet with wonder and admiration. 

‘*Mr. Heron says that Mr. Blanchet 
was in great danger, Lucy, my dear,” 
her mother interposed in remonstrance ; 
‘*and Minola Grey speaks very highly 
of his conduct all the time.” 

‘* But why did he disappear in that 
abrupt sort of way? why didn’t he tell 
any one where he was going?” the 
pertinacious Lucy kept on. ‘* We 
were all alarmed about him, and all 
for nothing; and we had quite enough 
to think about without that.” 

‘*But, my dearest, darling Lucy, 
don’t you look on a poet as different 
from ordinary people? I am sure J do. 
I should not like to think of our dear 
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friend—now do tell me again what is 
his name—I shouldn't like to think of 
his acting just as every one else would 
do. Oh, no; I like a poet to be a 
poet. I am so passionately fond of 
poetry; and I have had to give it all 
up of late. I dare not read a poem 
now.” 

‘*For your soul’s sake, Lady Lim- 
penny?” the irreverent Lucy asked 
saucily. 

‘** Darling, yes. For my soul’s sake, 
as you say. I was forgetting all my 
higher duties in life, and all that I owe, 
dearest, to the future life, in my love 
for the poetry of that delightful writ- 
er—oh, now what as his name?’—who 
wrote that lovely poem in the winter 
that everybody was talking about. 
My dear, the doctrines taught in that 
poem were something awful—I do as- 
sure you, awful. No one could read 
them long and be assured of safety in 
the higher sphere.” 

‘“*T think I remember the book,” 
Mrs. Money said; ‘‘I think you lent 
it to me, Laura; but it did not strike 
me as containing any doctrines of a 
dangerous kind. It did, indeed, pro- 
test in powerful accents against the 
system under which this country is 
rushing to her destruction.” 

‘*T dare not read it, dearest Theresa; 
I dare not, indeed; it would unhinge 
my mind. But I dare not read any 
poems now.” 

Lady Limpenny presently rose to go; 
but she paused even in the act of mak- 
ing her adieu, and, taking Lucy’s 
hand in a manner of the tenderest af- 
fection, she asked: 

‘*But now, darling, what is this I 
hear about you? Is it true, this very 
delightful piece of news; at least, de- 
lightful if itis true? Do tell me, dear- 
est; it can’t be always kept a secret, 
you know.” 

Lucy tried to get her hand away; 
the unconscious Lady Limpenny re- 
tained it as if she were a privileged 
lover. Lucy could only look away and 
try to keep as composed as possible. 

**Really I don’t know what you 
mean, Lady Limpenny. I don’t know 
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what the news is, and so I don’t know 
whether it is delightful or not.” 

‘* You very, very naughty, sly little 
thing! So you won’t tell even such 
an old friend? Well, your mamma 
won’t be so naughty I am sure. I'll 
come in and talk to her to-morrow or 
next day, when I am quite sure that 
you are not here. Oh, indeed, I will! 
I am sure now it is true; and I offer 
you my congratulations,” 

Mrs. Money seemed as if she would 
try to interpose some protest against 
Lady Limpenny’s conclusions; but 
there was no possibility of stopping 
that lady, or correcting any appre- 
hensions she might have formed. She 
gathered her skirts about her and was 
gone, chattering ail the time, before 
any one could put in a word of expla- 
nation, and firmiy convinced that she 
knew all the truth about everything, 
and that her way of exhibiting it must 
have been delightful to everybody. 

Her display of knowledge was cer- 
tainly not pleasing to Lucy Money in 
this instance. She seemed greatly an- 
noyed, and, when Lady Limpenny had 
gone, she left the room and hid her- 
self away somewhere. Mr. Money 
came home almost immediately, and 
his wife took the opportunity of ex- 
pressing some of her fears to him 
about Lady Limpenny’s talk and Lucy’s 
way of taking it. 

‘She’s quite put out about it, Mon- 
ey dear, I do assure you. I never saw 
her so much hurt by anything of the 
kind before.” 

‘*T wish that silly old Laura Lim- 
penny didn’t talk in that way,” Money 
said with more earnestness in his man- 
ner than the talk of Lady Limpenny 
might have seemed to be worth, ‘It 
annoys Lucy of course; and then what 
she said here she will say in half a 
dozen places before the day is over.” 

‘* But, Money dear, it can’t always 
be kept asecret. These things always 
do get talked about. I really don’t 
see what harm it does even if they 
were.” 

‘*No, perhaps not; in an ordinary 
case, perhaps not. But somehow I 
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don’t like it in this case. I wish no- 
thing had been said. Do you think 
Lucelet is quite happy, Theresa?” 

‘* Surely, dear, I should think so— 
oh, yes, she must be happy, very hap- 
py- Of course it is a trial—all girls 
feel it so, especially when they are 
brought up so much at home.” 

Mr. Money seemed unusually grave. 
He stood and beat time on his chin 
with his fingers. 

*“*T don’t know,” he said, ‘‘some- 
how, but I think everything is not 
quite right with the little girl. She is 
fond of him?” he asked, turning ab- 
ruptly to his wife. 

**Oh, yes, dear—she adores him.” 

**Yes? You think so? Well, Iam 
sure I think so too; I was quite cer- 
tain of it. Of course she is young, 
and girls often don’t know their own 
minds a bit—no, confound it, nor boys 
neither, for that matter. I think at 
one time she used to be fond of that 
fellow Blanchet; and now she does not 
care twopence about him. I say, 
Theresa, if this should be the same 
sort of thing?” 

‘*But, my dear, it isn’t; you may 
be quite sure of that. I can tell you 
that for certain. Why, only look at 
her eyes when he is near! and Lucy 
has told me again and again that she 
never thought about Mr. Blanchet in 
that sort of way.” 

‘* Yes, I have watched her, Theresa, 
as you say, and I have looked at her 
eyes and all that; and I did believe, 
certainly, that it was quite a different 
thing this time. If I hadn’t thought 
it, my good heavens! should I have 
meddled or made in the affair?” 

Mr. Money walked uneasily up and 
down the room once or twice. His 
wife looked at him anxiously, but she 
did not quite follow his meaning or 
appreciate his alarms. She was, in- 
deed, at the moment, engaged in 
thinking whether something could not 
be done to make the life of poor Mr. 
Blanchet a little more happy than it 
seemed at present to be. She was 
convinced in her heart that Blanchet 
must be suffering keenly on account 
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of Lucy, and, as the helper of unhap- 
py men, she burned with a wish to do 
something for him. She had so com- 
pletely made up her mind that Lucy 
was having all her desire in life, and, 
having it, must be satisfied, that all 
her anxiety on her daughter’s behalf 
seemed to have come to an end, and 
her cares properly reverted to the out- 
er world, 

** Yes, I thought it was all right.” 
Mr. Money suddenly came to a stop in 
his walk. ‘‘I had not the least idea 
that it was not all right; but then one 
doesn’t know—at least ZI don't— 
whether it isn’t a peculiarity of girls 
that when you get for them what they 
want, then, by Jove, they don’t want 
it any more; and I tell you, Theresa, 
I have been thinking of this a good 
deal lately—in the last few days.” 

There are, perhaps, women who 
might have been disposed to remark 
to Mr. Money that anyhow the affair 
was pretty well all his own doing. 
There are women who possibly would 
have given him no better comfort than 
the reminder that they had not ad- 
vised him to do the things he had 
done; and that, perhaps, if he had 
sought the advice of his wife a little 
more, the result might have been more 
satisfactory. Mrs. Money had no ideas 
of the kind. Even if she had known 
more clearly than she did the meaning 
of his alarm, it would never have oc- 
curred to her to doubt that he had 
done the very best thing possible un- 
der any given circumstances. If 
things went wrong after that, it must 
be the fault of the things; it could 
not be the fault of Mr. Money. 

The talk was interrupted for the 
present by the arrival of visitors, for 
this was one of Mrs. Money's days of 
reception. Presently Lucy herself re- 
turned. Mr. Money drew her aside, 
and asked her one or two casual ques- 
tions. Then he said suddenly, and 
fixing his eyes on his daughter without 
giving her any time to think of herself 
or to conceal her feelings: 

‘“*Isn’t Victor coming here to-day, 
Lucelet?” 
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The eyes of the girl sparkled again 
as she answered, and his eyes watched 
her answer: 

‘*Oh, yes, papa dear, I expect him 
every moment; you don’t think he is 
not coming, do you?” 

The smile that sometimes made Mr. 
Money’s rough face look almost hand- 
some came over it as he saw the ex- 
pression in his daughter’s eyes. He 
took Lucy playfully by the chin. 

‘*T shoald think he was coming in- 
deed, Lucelet; I rather think you 
know more about his movements than 
I do. So Laura Limpenny has been 
talking her nonsense!” 

Lucy colored. 

‘*Oh, yes, papa dear. I wish that 
dreadful woman did not come here; 
she talks of such things; it is humili- 
ating to hear one’s self talked about 
in that way.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all, is it? Don't you 
mind her talk, Lucelet; it can’t be 
helped anyhow; and remember that if 
you were a princess, all the gossips of 
Europe would be talking about you.” 

Then he left his daughter and went 
to talk to some one else, somewhat re- 
lieved in his mind for the moment. 
He watched his Lucelet, however, all 
the time. 

Presently he saw her eyes light up 
and her cheeks color, and then her 
eyes droop again; and she looked won- 
derfully pretty, he thought, and so, 
indeed, might any one else have 
thought as well who happened to see 
her just then. If any one of us look- 
ing on might have admired the expres- 
sion on the pretty girl’s crimsoning 
face, what admiration must he have 
felt for whom that brightening color 
came and those eyes sparkled—the 
king for whom—as Lady Castlewood 
so prettily said—that red flag was dis- 
played? For Mr. Money knew, before 
he had seen any new comer enter the 
room, that the visito: whose coming 
caused all that brightness was the 
member for the borough of Keeton. 
Victor Heron had entered the room, 
and was already talking to Lucy. 

Victor then had won everything for 
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which he strove, and something, too, 
for which he had not striven. He had 
won a brilliant and an unexpected 
victory. Never before in the memory 
of man had the borough of Keeton 
been represented by a Liberal. There 
was nothing else of any particular in- 
terest going on in politics, and the at- 
tention of the country had really been 
turned for some days very keenly on 
Keeton. The riot, the family quarrel, 
the fact that Heron had to fight 
against family influences, Tory influ- 
ences, and the red republicans and the 
proletaire all at once, had made his 
enterprise seem so dashing that, even 
if he had lost, he would have got a 
certain repute by it. But when it 
was found that he had positively won, 
he became the hero of the hour with 
the public, while with his own party 
he was a person to be made the very 
most of, and applauded to the echo. 
No fear of his not finding men of mark 
to take up his grievance now. 

The adventurous St. Paul had kept 
his word. Nothing but his interven- 
tion could possibly have carried the 
place for Victor, or kept poor Shep- 
pard out of Parliament. Coming just 
at the right moment, St. Paul had 
caught the affections of the fierce dem- 
ocracy, the proletairiate with the dash 
of atheist in it, and had drawn the 
voters away from Sheppard. Many of 
them had determined to give their 
votes rather for the man whom they 
called their outspoken enemy—the 
Tory, that is to say—than for the 
doubtful friend, as every professing 
Liberal seemed to them to be who 
could not go all the way with the so- 
cial revolution and them. St. Paul 
captivated enough of them to leave 
Sheppard solely to the support of the 
thorough Tories, who had no griev- 
ance against the ducal family; and the 
result was that Victor Heron won the 
election, or had it thus won for him, 
without his knowledge or consent. 
Not the faintest suspicion of ‘‘a put- 
up thing” existed in any mind. It 
was perfectly well known in Keeton 
and elsewhere that Victor Heron had 
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positively refused to have anything to 
do with St. Paul, and that they had 
all but quarrelled; and, indeed, the 
general opinion was that St. Paul had 
undertaken his candidature for the 
sake of spoiling Victor’s chance. He 
fancied, people thought, that the ex- 
reme ‘‘rads” or ‘‘reds” might give 
their votes to Victor for lack of any 
stronger Liberal, and he therefore cut 
in between merely for the sake of de- 
stroying the game of the man who 
would not accept his assistance. A 
great many people were amused at his 
folly and his odd miscalculation; and 
even Money wondered how he could 
have been so badly advised, and how 
he could have failed to see that in 
what he did he was playing Victor's 
game and not spoiling it. 

Victor Heron, then, has won, and is 
on the high road to be a political and 
a social success, and to have his griev- 
ance set right now, if he cares about 
it or has time to think about it any 
more. It is said that he is to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Money’s pretty daughter, 
who will have a great fortune, people 
are certain; to say nothing of the fact 
that Money has no son, and that at 
his death most of his property will 
probably go to-his rising son-in-law. 
Truly does young Heron seem to many 
persons a man who has dropped from 
the clouds to fall into fortune. A dis- 
appointed politician of sixty who 
started with splendid  self-conceit, 
good abilities, and very fair chances, 
and with all has come to nothing, 
draws the moral of his personal failure 
from the story he hears of Victor Her- 
on’s success, ‘* You see he can do what 
I never could do,” he says; ‘‘he can 
entertain the party. I defy any man 
to make his way in political life in a 
country like this if he has not the 
means to entertain his party, and this 
fellow will be able to do that with the 
girl's fortune and what Money must 
leave him some time.” 

It is true, then, what the people say 
—what Lady Limpenny has been so 
broadly hinting at? It was, then, as 
Minola Grey supposed? See, she her- 
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self has just come in, and is talking 
with Mr. Money now. She seems full 
of spirits; at least she is talking in a 
very animated way. A lady who is 
present has already remarked, in a low 
tone, to another lady, that she thinks 
Miss Grey talks too much, and is too 
sarcastic for a young person. Was it 
as Minola supposed, and did the influ- 
ence of the moonlight and the walk 
home that night in the park at Keeton 
prove too much for the inflammable 
heart of Victor Heron? No; that 
night had passed over, and although 
Heron had felt the influence of the 
place, the hour, and the circumstan- 
ces, he had not been able to under- 
stand his own feelings clearly enough 
to give them expression in words or in 
acts. It was when he came in fresh 
from the excitement of the Keeton 
riot, and when he saw that Lucy, who 
with all her love for her father had 
borne up gallantly against the sight of 
his hurts, became faint the moment 
she caught a glimpse of Heron’s 
wounded face, and had to be taken 
from the room—it was then that the 
truth was borne in upon Heron for the 
first time, and he was made aware that 
Lucy Money loved him. He was al- 
most overwhelmed by the discovery. 
This was something of which he had 
never thought. It was all true what 
he had said to Minola Grey that long- 
past day in Regent’s park—he had 
really had a sort of goddess theory 
about women. He had lived so much 
out of the world of fashion, and of 
what we call life, that he had no 
chance of having his ideal destroyed. 
If the few Englishwomen whom he 
met in a far colony—the wives and 
daughters of elderly, experienced offi- 
cials, and such like—were not all that 
his fancy painted womanhood, he had 
always the conviction to fall back 
upon that these were no fair illustra- 
tions of the maids or the matrons of 
merry England at home. He had al- 
ways thought of a woman as a being 
whom a man courted and served, and 
at last, by immense exercise of devo- 
tion and merit of all kinds, persuaded 
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to listen while he told her of his deep 
and reverent love. It had not oc- 
curred to him to think that sometimes, 
even among the maids of merry Eng- 
land, the woman mukes the love, and 
the man only puts up with it. When 
it flashed upon his mind that Lucy 
Money loved him he was like one to 
whom some wholly new and unex- 
pected conditions of life have sudden- 
ly revealed themselves. He felt, ina 
strange sort of way, stricken humble 
by the thought that so sweet and good 
a girl could love him, and wish to 
trust her life into his hands, Is it any 
wonder if, in the flush of his shame 
and his gratitude, he told himself that 
he was in love with her? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

‘* LUCKLESS LOVE’S INTERPRETER.” 

Tue event in which so much suc- 
cess had fallen to the share of Victor 
Heron had not, on the whole, turned 
out badly for his rival, Mr. Sheppard. 
The latter had lost the election, it is 
true, but he had made a certain repute 
for himself as a Conservative candi- 
date. He was now before the eyes of 
his party and the country as one who 
had fought a good fight, who had 
made sacrifices for his cause, and who 
therefore ought to be considered whea 
another vacancy brought an opportu- 
nity of choosing and supporting a can- 
didate. Mr. Sheppard’s name was in 
the political playbill, and that was 
something. After the defeat of No- 
vara, Count Cavour, then only a ris- 
ing politician, remarked that Pied- 
mont had gained enough to compen- 
sate for all her losses in having got 
the right to hoist the national flag. 
Mr. Sheppard had got by his defeat 
the right to hoist the flag of his party, 
to be one of its bearers, and that was 
something. He was now looked upon 
everywhere as a man sure to be seen 
in Parliament before long. 

Mr. Sheppard made arrangements 
for the carrying on of his business by 
other hands than his, and he came to 
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live in London, He took handsome 
lodgings in a western street, not far 
from where Victor Heron lived. He 
was elected a member of a new Con- 
servative club, and apparently he went 
about the task of getting into society, 
at least into the political dinner-par- 
ties and crowded drawing-rooms of 
society. In that which he had set out 
to himself as the great object of his 
life he was not, as we have seen, by 
any means despondent. He saw that 
he had greatly risen in the good opin- 
ion of Minola Grey. She had never 
been so kind and respectful to him as 
during the contest at Keeton. Al- 
ways before she had treated him with 
contempt, which she took no trouble 
to hide; then, for the first time, she 
had shown some respect and even re- 
gard for him. He settled himself in 
London, a hopeful and almost a confi- 
dent man as regarded alike his ambi- 
tion and his love. He could afford to 
wait, he said to himself. He cultivat- 
ed as much as possible the acquaint- 
anceship of Mr. Money and of Victor 
Heron, whon, it is needless to say, he 
no longer regarded with any feelings 
of jealousy. Mr. Money and every 
one else admitted that nothing could 
be more manly and creditable than 
Sheppard’s manner of taking his de- 
feat. Minola seldom heard him spok- 
en of but with respect. 

The women are not many on whom 
the public opinion of those immediate- 
ly around them has no influence in de- 
termining their estimate of a man. 
Minola began to see that there were 
qualities in her old lover for which she 
had not given him credit. This, in- 
deed, she had seen for herself during 
the contest at Keeton. He had, at all 
events, a certain manly dignity, even 
if he was slow and formal. She may, 
too, have been impressed in certain 
moods with the strength and patience 
of his feelings for her. In some mel- 
ancholy moments she felt a sympathy 
for him, and found a sort of sad 
amusement in admitting to herself 
that she and her old lover were alike 
in one part of their destiny at all 
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events. But she was sincerely glad to 
hear that Sheppard was beginning to 
go out a good deal, and she had a 
strong hope and conviction that in so- 
ciety he must very soon get over his 
old feelings for her. All that was 
natural enough, she thought, when 
they both lived in the country and he 
knew very few women; but here in 
London he must meet with many 
girls a thousand times more attractive 
—so she was honestly convinced—than 
she could possibly appear even to the 
most prejudiced eye, and he would 
soon get over the weakness that exalt- 
ed a country girl into a heroine and a 
goddess. He would meet with wo- 
men who knew the world—the world 
of politics and of society—who could 
assist a man in his public career and 
his natural ambition, and some one of 
whom would doubtless be found to 
marryhim. The thought gave Minola 
sincere gratification. 

Some of this is told a little in antici- 
pation; for we are, as yet, in the first 
few weeks that followed the Keeton 
election. There is one, nay, there are 
two, of the personages most prominent 
to our eyes in that contest, of whom 
we have some account to render before 
the story resumes its regular march. 

Poor Herbert Blanchet found him- 
self a man sadly changed in his own 
estimate when the subsidence of the 
riot in the Keeton streets left him 
stranded, high and dry, and still alive. 
Not only was he alive, but he was ab- 
solutely uninjured. The dignity of 
the slightest wound was not on him to 
make him interesting. All that com- 
motion that had seemed to him so ter- 
rible that his very soul shrank from it, 
turned out to be, so far as he was con- 
cerned, more innocent and harmless 
than a schoolboy game of wrestling. 
He had been ridiculous when shrinking 
from the riot, and he now felt that he 
must have been ridiculous when by 
sheer force he mastered his quivering 
nerves and threw himself literally into 
it. In the very thick of the battle, 
and when he came to Heron’s aid, he 
thought he saw an inclination to good- 
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humored laughter on Heron’s face at 
the sight of him and his weapon. 
When the riot was over and the crowd 
began to disperse, and the Liberal 
leaders went into the hotel, nobody 
took any notice of him. He seemed 
to be of no account in the eyes of any 
one. Men whose companion he had 
been during his share of the campaign 
in Keeton passed him rapidly by and 
did not seem to recognize him; they 
were all thinking of other things and 
other persons, clearly. Even Heron, 
to whose help he had come, did not 
think it worth his while apparently to 
make any inquiry about him. 

We know, of course, that Heron did 
find time and thought to ask about 
the poet; but the poet did not know 
this. The thought, however, which 
most disturbed Blanchet’s mind was 
not that Heron had been ungrateful to 
him, but that clearly, in the mind of 
men like Heron, the whole affair was 
a matter of no moment—an ordinary 
event at an election, involving an 
amount of danger such as men 
encounter in their huntings and 
their other pastimes of which Blan- 
chet knew little, and not enough 
to be seriously thought of a mo- 
ment after it was past. It was, then, 
for danger such as this that the 
poet had twice made himself ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of Minola Grey. It 
was for danger like this that he had 
exposed himself to hear from her the 
bitterest words that man can hear from 
woman. Intruth it is not certain that 
the poor Blanchet was really a coward. 
He had been put suddenly in front of 
a sort of trial entirely new to him, 
and his physical nerves had shrunk 
from it at first. He had not a virile 
nature; he had none of the strong ani- 
mal spirits which carry so many men 
through all manner of danger without 
giving them time to think about it. 
He had not much, if we may say so, 
of the English nature in him; of that 
cool, strong, unimaginative nature 
which takes all tasks set to it very 
much as a matter of course, and goes 
at them accordingly to win or lose, 
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When Nature was making Herbert 
Blanchet there was for some reason or 
other a little too much of the feminine 
material put into his composition. 
We often see these slight mistakes on 
the part of Nature. We meet with a 
tall and bearded creature in whom a 
superabundance of the feminine is al- 
ways showing itself; we find some 
pretty and delicate being in whom the 
judgment, the inclinations, the way 
of looking at things, are all unmistak- 
ably masculine. Blanchet had not 
lived a manly life; he had, indeed, 
not lived a life that would be whole- 
some for man or woman, It was not, 
be it understood, harmful or immoral, 
as lives are accounted on our some- 
what dwarfed and formal principles 
of social good or harm; but it was a 
life without bracing strength of any 
kind. It was a life of sickly affecta- 
tions and debauching conceits, It 
made sham as good as effort. In that 
sort of life it sufficed to think yourself 
a great person, and to say to your 
friends that you were so, and there 
was no occasion for the long, healthy, 
noble labor that, with whatever ge- 
nius, is needed to develop success. It 
was a life of ghastly groping after 
originality; a life in which one be- 
came fantastic not out of superabun- 
dant fancy, but of set purpose. The 
moment an entirely new situation was 
presented to Blanchet, and he was 
called upon to act under circumstances 
not previously thought out and reduced 
to theatric form, all the shams were 
suddenly blown away, and the weak- 
ly, naked nature was left shivering 
and shuddering in the rough, unac- 
customed air of reality. 

Little Mary Blanchet was sitting 
alone the day after the rict at Keeton. 
It was drawing on toward evening, and 
she had her books of manuscript out 
on the table and was at work at her 
poems. She was very particular about 
the copying of her poems; she began a 
long poem in a bound volume with 
ruled leaves, and if, in copying, she 
made any mistake, even of a word, she 
put that volume aside and began anoth- 
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er. Therefore the one poem at which 
she was now engaged had already pro- 
duced several of these manuscript 
books without itself approaching much 
nearer to completion. She was seated 
before the work with her pen in her 
mouth and her eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing, and was in a little doubt between 
8 rhyme which was of excellent sound, 
but doubtful grammar, and one of 
which the grammar was all right, but 
the sound was open to challenge. Her 
own sympathies went altogether with 
the good rhyme, and she was strongly 
inclined to run the risk of being a lit- 
tle superior for once to those narrow 
grammatical rules which offend so 
many poetesses. While thus, like the 
Achilles of Pope’s Homer, ‘‘in an- 
guish of suspense delayed,” she was 
told that her brother wished to see her. 

Mary sprang up in excitement, let 
her ink steeped pen fall on her book, 
thus reducing a new volume to worth- 
lessness, and, scarcely stopping even 
for a plaintive murmur, ran out and 
brought Herbert Blanchet into the 
‘room. She was convinced that he 
must have some important intelligence. 
Could it be that he had proposed for 
Minola, been accepted, and had come 
back to London in all speed to arrange 
for the wedding? His face, however, 
did not look like that; it was haggard 
and miserable, and the poet had evi- 
dently not slept the past night. Mary 
felt her heart sink within her as she 
looked at him. 

Blanchet sat down and passed his 
hands wildly through his unkempt 
hair—hair that, however, looked so 
beautiful, Mary thought. 

‘* Well, my sister,” he said, with a 
gloomy effort at being light and care- 
less of speech, ‘‘I have come back, 
you see.” 

‘““What has happened, Herbert 
dear?” the affrighted old maid asked; 
and she trembled all over. 

‘*Nothing particular, Mary, only 
that your brother has made a fool of 
himself.” 

Then he smiled in a dismal way, 
with ghastly lips and livid face; and 
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then he put his hands to his forehead, 
and he burst into tears, 

Never was a woman more frighten- 
ed than poor Mary. She had never 
seen a man in tears before; she re- 
membered having read and shudder- 
ingly admired a line in a poem of Mrs. 
Hemans’s, in which she, Mary Blan- 
chet, and all the world in general, 
were advised not to talk of grief until 
they had seen the tears of bearded 
men. Poor Mary always thought that 
the tears of bearded men must be 
something very dreadful to see; but 
she never expected to see them, for 
she did not think it possible that Eng- 
lishmen, the only race of men she 
knew, could shed tears under any 
provocation. Now she was compelled 
to look on the tears of a bearded man 
whom she dearly loved; and she found 
that Mrs. Hemans’s suggestions fell 
far short of the dreadful reality. She 
tried all she could to comfort her 
broken brother; but comfort is partic- 
ularly unavailing when one does not 
even know the source of the trouble. 
It was some time before poor Blanchet 
could give his sister any coherent ac- 
count of his distress, When the story 
was told, however, it did not seem so 
hopeless to Mary as she had expected. 
He had not been refused by Minola; 
he had not even proposed to her. She 
did not attach much importance to the 
fact that Minola had supposed him— 
wrongfully of course—to be a coward. 
He could easily prove, if indeed he 
bad not done it already, that he was 
as brave as she, Mary, knew her brother 
must be. It was wrong of Minola to 
judge so quickly and so harshly, and 
very unlike Minola; but, after all, 
what did it prove but the deep inter- 
est which she took in Herbert? She 
was disappointed when she thought 
he was not all that she had expected. 
What did that prove but that she had 
expected great things? Well, it was 
not by any means too late to prove 
that her first expectations were true 
estimates of Mary’s brother. 

It is a truth that Herbert Blanchet 
gradually became encouraged, and al- 
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most quite restored, if not to his good 
opinion of himself, yet to his hopes. 
It was wonderful what a person of im- 
portance, a wise counsellor, a trusty 
friend, his sister grew to be in his eyes 
all at once. How long is it since he 
thought her an absurd little old maid 
in whom no person of artistic soul 
could possibly feel any interest? How 
long is it since he fally believed that 
Minola Grey was kind to her partly 
out of pity, and partly because it look- 
ed picturesque and charming for a 
handsome young woman to be the pa- 
troness and friend of an unattractive 
elderly woman? How long is it since 
he was ashamed of the relationship, 
and would gladly have given Minola 
to understand that he considered his 
sister only a poor little, old-fashioned 
person, whose pretences at poetry and 
art had his entire disapproval. And 
now he wept upon her faithful bosom, 
and drew comfort from her flattering 
but very sincere assurances; and pour- 
ed out his feelings over and over 
again; and asked her to tell him over 
and over again this, that, and the 
other thing that Minola had said; and 
found comfort in her talk; and would 
rather have been in her company that 
evening than in the centre of the be- 
loved school, or in the drawing-room 
of a lady of rank. If poor little Mary 
could have thought of such a thing as 
being revenged upon her brother for 
all his long neglect, his selfish deser- 
tion of her, she might have found her- 
self well avenged that night when he 
clung to her, and hung upon her 
words, and was only restored to think 
life worth having, by her flatteries 
and her promises that she would do all 
for him, and had good hope to make 
everything come right even yet. 

So far as Mary was concerned, she 
had hardly ever been so happy. It 
was enough to make her happy at any 
time to know that she was of impor- 
tance to her poet brother. But she 
had also now from him the confession 
of his passionate love for her friend. 
It had always smote a little on Mary’s 
conscience that in helping her brother 
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in his scheme about Minola, she was 
not quite certain whether, after all, 
the poet really loved Minola as Mary 
thought Minola deserved to be loved. 
Now she was satisfied on this point. 
Herbert had poured out his whole 
heart to her, and had showed her that 
his love for Minola was deep, passion- 
ate, eternal. It did not occur to Mary 
to suspect that there could be a wo- 
man on earth, even Minola, who was 
capable of rejecting the love of a man 
like Herbert Blanchet. That was 
Mary Blanchet’s happiest night thus 
far in London; ber happiest night 
thus far in life. 

In his misery Blanchet had told the 
truth. He was really in love with Mi- 
nola. He had gone in for money and 
a beautiful wife, and he had lost him- 
self hopelessly in the game. His self- 
conceit had readily made him believe 
that the handsome, simple country 
girl who thought so much of his sister, 
must fall in love with him. It was 
only by degrees it dawned upon him 
that there was a clear strength in Mi- 
nola’s character such as he thought no 
women ever had. He began to see 
that she was friendly to him, but other- 
wise unconcerned; and that he was 
fairly in love with her. He began to 
be ashamed of the pitiful hopes he had 
formed about her money; he began to 
be ashamed of a good deal of his char- 
acter and career. The genuine ex- 
travagance of the delight which he 
felt when she enabled him to put his 
poems before the world in such splen- 
did dress had almost as strange an ef- 
fect on him as the gift of the bishop’s 
candlesticks on poor Jean Valjean. It 
shook all his previous theories of life 
and its philosophy, to find that there 
was so much of simple generosity in 
the world; especially to find it in the 
heart of a girl over whom his charms 
and his affectations seemed to have no 
manner of influence. He found that 
he had his world to reconstruct. He 
went home and passed some wretched 
days. He looked back on his life, its 
theories, its affectations, its pitiful lit- 
tle vanities, and he wondered how he 
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could ever have thought to make gen- 
uine poetry out of such shams of emo- 
tion and simulacra of beauty. It 
would require fairy power indeed to 
spin such rubbish of straws into gold. 

Still, he had some hopes from Mary 
and her influence over Minola. It had 
come to that; his sister now was his 
chief resource and his star of hope. 
The artful Mary was not long in bring- 
- ing her plans to maturity and to proof, 

‘*Minola dear,” she said one even- 
ing after Miss Grey had settled down 
in London again, ‘do you really never 
think of getting married?” 

‘*Never, Mary. Why should I, if I 
don’t like?” 

‘* Well, you can’t live always alone 
in this kind of way.” 

“But I am not living alone in any 
kind of way.” 

‘“*Not now; not exactly now. But 
I may not live, you know; I don’t feel 
at all like myself lately; and I shud- 
der at the idea of your being left 
alone. I am so much older than you, 
Minola.” 

‘*But, Mary, my dear little poetess, 
if you think marriage such a good 
thing, why didn’t you marry?” 

Mary sighed, and cast at her leader 
a look of gentle, melancholy reproach. 

‘*Ah! there were reasons for my not 
marrying which happily don’t exist 
for you. And then my life would be 
a wretched one, Minola, but for you. 
Where are you to get a husband, Mi- 
nola, dear, when you come to be as old 
as I am now?” 

The prospect of growing old never 
frightens the young. It is their con- 
viction that, at worst, they will die 
before that comes about. It was not, 
therefore, the thought of becoming 
like Mary Blanchet that made Minola 
seem melancholy for the moment. It 
was the thought of the weariness that 
life must have for her in any case, 
young or not. She remained thinking 
for a second or two, until she became 
conscious that Mary was waiting for 
her to say something. Then she tried 
to get rid of the subject. 

** Well, Mary, at all events I need 
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not trouble myself about marriage just 
at this moment. I don’t want to be 
like the girl in the old song, who re- 
fused the men before they asked her. 
No one has been asking me lately.” 

‘*T know some one,” Mary broke 
out, ‘‘ who would ask you if he dared. 
I know some one who loves you—who 
adores you.” 

Minola looked found in amazement. 
It did not occur to her at the moment 
to think of what or whom poor Mary 
meant. 

Mary rose from her chair and ran to 
Minola, and threw herself on the 
ground near her in supplication, with 
her eyes full of tears. 

‘*Tt’s my brother, Minola; it’s my 
brother! He adores you. He would 
die for you. He will die for you if 
you won’t listen to him. Oh, do lis- 
ten to him, darling, and make us all 
happy!” , 

Minola rose from her chair in such 
anger as she had seldom known be- 
fore. She was not even particularly 
careful how she extricated herself from 
Mary’s clinging grasp. 

‘* Are you speaking seriously, Mary?” 
she asked in a low tone, and with de- 
termined self-restraint. 

‘*Oh, Minola, darling, it’s only too 
serious, He was here the other day. 
He is wretched, he is miserable, be- 
cause he thinks you were angry with 
him. I thought he would die—I think 
he will die. He didn’t, want to tell 
any one; but a sister’s eyes can’t be 
deceived. And it’s no use, and he so 
loves you.” 

Minola could have found it in her 
heart to curse love and all his works, 
This distracting revelation was too 
much for her. It was utterly unex- 
pected. She had never for a moment 
thought of this. Herbert Blanchet 
had always seemed to her a person to 
help and pity, and sometimes to be 
angry with and despise. Even if she 
had been a vain girl, it is not likely 
that the announcement of his love 
would have gratified her vanity. 

‘*Did he send you to tell me this, 
Mary?” 
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‘*No, dear,” Mary said humbly, 
losing heart and hope with every mo- 
ment, as she looked into Minola’s face, 
which was pale, and cold, and almost 
hard in its expression. ‘‘ No, dear; 
but I thought it would be better, per- 
haps, if I were just to speak to you a 
little about it first, just to know how 
you felt, and then I might perhaps en- 
courage him or not, you know; and I 
thought that might not be so unplea- 
sant, perhaps, Minola.” 

**You are right, Mary; it is much 
less unpleasant. But I think I need 
not give you any further answer, 
need I?” 

Minola’s manner was strangely cold 
and hard. She could not help feeling 
as if there were something like treach- 
ery in this secret arrangement of 
brother and sister to try to persuade 
her into a marriage which she would 
otherwise never have thought of. 
Both brother and sister seemed for 
the moment mean in her eyes; and 
Minola hated meanness. 

Mary looked wistfully into her lead- 
er’s cold, stern face. It must be said 
for Minola that the coldness and stern- 
ness came from disappointment rather 
than from anger. It seemed to her 
that her closest friend had betrayed 
her. 

‘*Is there no hope for him?” Mary 
asked faintly. 

‘*T wish you would not talk in that 
foolish way,” Minola said coldly. ‘‘It 
is not worthy of you. It ought to be 
no hope to any man that a girl who 
does not love him or think about him 
in any such way should marry him. 
And if a man is so silly, his sister 
ought to have better wishes for him. 
ZI would not degrade my brother—if I 
could say I had one and were fond of 
him—by speaking of him in such a 
way. I hope your brother has more 
sense, Mary, and more spirit, than you 
seem to think.” 

‘** He so loves you; he does indeed,” 
Mary feebly pleaded. 

“If he really loves me—and I hate 
to use the word, and I hate to hear it 
—I am sorry for him, Mary; and I am 
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ashamed of him, and I feei a contempt 
for him, and that’s all. I hate to 
think of men grovelling in that way, 
or of women either; but I do think 
that if women are such idicts, they 
generally at least have the spirit to 
hide their folly and not to degrade 
themselves.” 

‘*But, Minola, a man must speak 
some time, you know, or how can he 
tell?” Mary argued, plucking up a lit- 
tle spirit on behalf of her misprized 
brother. 

“Your brother might have known 
perfectly well. He must have known. 
What word did I ever say to him that 
could make him think I cared for him? 
Do you think if a girl cares for a man, 
and wants him to know it, she doesn’t 
let him see it? I believe,” Minola 
added in her bitterness, and with a 
meaning known only to_ herself, 
‘*women have trouble enough to hide 
their feelings even when they don’t 
want them to be known.” 

With this word she left the room 
abruptly, and would hear no more, 

So ended poor Mary Blanchet’s first 
attempt to plead the love cause of her 
brother. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘*WAS EVER WOMAN IN THIS HUMOR 
WOOED.” 

THE days were not pleasant for Mi- 
nola or Mary which followed this dis- 
closure. The two friends for a time 
did not seem as if they were the same 
persons; there was a cold constraint 
between them. Minola soon got over 
her anger to poor Mary, and was only 
angry with herself for having spoken 
harshly to the unhappy old maid; but 
she could not revive the confidence 
that had existed between them before. 
She felt that between them now was 
something that killed confidence, She 
tried to speak to her companion in 
tones and words if possible more kind- 
ly and friendly than ever; but the ge- 
nial heart of friendship which makes 
mere words into sweet realities, was 
hardly there any more. 
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Mary Blanchet was not very good at 
disguising her feelings. Even from 
Minola, whom she loved, and of whom 
she stood in some awe, she made little 
effort to conceal the fact that she felt 
herself a sufferer. The curse in the 
dead man's eye, which told so heavily 
on the ancient mariner, was far more 
bitter, doubtless, than the silent re- 
proach in Mary’s eye; but Minola was 
much oppressed by the latter. She 
felt as if she had been doing some 
wrong to Mary and to the cause of 
friendship and common sisterly wo- 
manhood; and, like all generous na- 
tures, she was disposed, when the 
heat of anger and surprise was over, 
to throw all the blame on herself, or 
at least to be troubled with the fear 
that she must have been to blame. 
She began to long for a full reconcili- 
ation with Mary. She reproached 
herself with having brought the poet- 
ess away from her home and her 
friends at Keeton; as if poor Mary had 
any home there, or any friends there 
or elsewhere except Minola herself. 

“IT am going to see my brother,” 
Mary Blanchet said one evening, not 
without a gentle reproach in her voice. 

‘Yes, Mary? I am glad. You 
will give him my regards—my very 
kind regards—will you not?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly, if you wish 
it.” This was followed by a little 
sigh, as if Mary would have said, ‘‘I 
don’t think there is much comfort in 
that, if that is all.” 

Minola looked up and saw the mel- 
ancholy little face. She was greatly 
touched. She thought of their long 
friendship, going back to the days 
when she was a little child, and re- 
garded Mary as another Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. She remembered her own broth- 
er, and her love for him, and her 
heart was pierced by the expression in 
Mary’s face. She went to the poetess 
and put her arms round her neck, and 
the poor poetess fairly gave way and 
was drowned in tears. 

‘* It’s so unhappy; it’s all so unhap- 
py,” sobbed Mary. ‘‘I never thought 
it would come to this. I can’t bear to 
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think of him so, and that he should be 
so wretched ; I can’t indeed.” 

Minola waited for a while to let this 
grief have way; and indeed it must 
be owned that her own tears were 
hard enough to restrain. Then, when 
the passion of the poetess had a little 
abated, and Minola thought she could 
listen to reason, she began to reason 
gently, very gently. 

‘*I know you blame me for this, 
Mary, my dear old friend, even when 
you try not to show it. But tell me, 
Mary, where I am to blame? You 
know I don’t want to marry, and you 
know I ought not to marry any one if 
I don’t—if I don’t love him, dear. I 
do not love your brother in that way; 
and it would be doing him a great 
wrong if I were to marry him merely 
because I was fond of you, you fool- 
ish, kind old Mary. He would only 
feel offended by such an idea; and 
quite right. I almost wish I could 
marry him, dear, for your sake, and 
for the sake of all the old times and 
the pleasant days we have had togeth- 
er, and the evenings, and the confi- 
dences—all the dear old times! But 
you would not ask me to do that, 
Mary—you would not let me do it if I 
were inclined?” 

Mary sobbed a doubtful assent to 
this proposition. It is to be feared 
she felt in her own heart that she 
would be glad if her friend would 
marry her brother on any account. 

** You don’t know what it is to me,” 
Mary murmured out, ‘‘to see him so 
unhappy.” 

‘*But, my dear, that won’t last al- 
ways; he will get overthat. I am not 
so foclish, Mary dear, as to believe 
that there is anything in me which 
your brother will not find in twenty 
other girls.” 

‘*But that’s because you don’t be- 
lieve he has any strong feelings at all,” 
Mary said reproachfully. ‘‘ You do 
him wrong, Minola. You don’t mean 
it, I know; but you do him wrong. 
He has strong feelings, indeed he has, 
Don’t you think J know?” 

Minola might, perhaps, with truth 
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have said that she had no profound re- 
liance on Mary’s power of reading 
character even in the case of her broth- 
er; but she did not touch that point. 

**T am sure he has strong feelings, 
Mary; I am sure of it now. I didn’t 
think so once, perhaps—you are quite 
right in that—but I am sure now that 
I was mistaken. I have a great regard 
for your brother; much too great a re- 
gard,” she added, with a certain bit- 
terness in her tone, ‘‘to believe he 
could waste much of his life in idle 
regret because a girl like me did not 
marry him.” 

‘*Tt’s all very well for you, Minola,” 
Mary said, raising her head and tbrow- 
ing something like downright anger 
into her voice—‘‘it’s all very well for 
you, who don’t have any of these feel- 
ings. You don’t care for any one—in 
that way, I mean. You don’t care for 
any man. Other people can’t have 
such strong feelings.” 

Minola broke down. Why she did 
so only the benign powers that under- 
stand human, and especially womanly 
weaknesses, can tell; certainly Minola 
never could explain. She had gone 
through ordeals, one might have 
thought, far worse than this, and kept 
a serene face and her secret safe. But 
there was something in this unjust re- 
proach, coming from the poor old 
friend whom she knew so long, and 
for whom she had persistently done so 
much, that quite overcame her. The 
words found out the very heart of her 
womanhood and her weakness; the 
place where her emotions had no 
steel plates of caution ready put on to 
protect them. Half in tears, half in 
hysterical laughter, she broke away 
from Mary. 

“Oh, you unjust, silly, foolish old 
Mary! It’s not true a word that you 
are saying. I am as great a fool as 
he, and as you, and as all the rest, I 


suppose! Don’t I know what such 
feelings are? Oh, how I wish I 
didn’t!” 


Mary looked up in utter amazement. 
‘““Why, Minola, darling, it can’t 
be ” 
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** But I tell you it can be, and it is, 
Mary. And now do let me alone for 
the future. ‘‘Oh, yes, I am in love— 
up to the roots of my hair, dear, if 
you like the words—I can’t think of 
any other. There, I have made a fool 
of myself, and humbled myself enough 
for one day, I think! There, now go 
and see your brothér, like a good, 
dear creature, and leave me to myself 
for a little. Don’t ask me to tell you 
any more; if I ever do tell you any 
more, it shan’t be now, I hate and 
despise myself for all this; but it’s 
true, Mary, as true as death, or any 
other certain thing you like.” 

Then Minola turned away, and res- 
olutely sat down to the piano and be- 
gan to play. Mary knew that there 
was nothing more to be got out of her 
just then; and indeed she was too 
much overwhelmed by what she had 
heard to have any clear purpose of ex- 
torting more, She made her prepara- 
tions to go out in silence; but the 
very manner in which she tied her 
bonnet strings gave expression some- 
how to a sound of wonder. She 
went out with no other good-by to 
Minola than was conveyed by a gentle 
pressure on her shoulder as she passed, 
meant to express all a world of re- 
newed sympathy, fellowship, and de- 
votion. 

It could hardly be said that Mary 
had yet had breathing time enough to 
ailow her to begin forming any con- 
jecture as to the person who must 
needs be involved in Minola’s bewil- 
dering contidence, The revelation it- 
self filled her mind for a while, to the 
exclusion of all other thought. But, 
as she was going along the street, she 
saw coming toward her a figure which, 
even with her short sight, she thought 
she recognized. It was that of a man 
taller than any one else she knew, 
even than her brother, and who had 
stooping shoulders and a walk of 
lounging complacency—a walk as of 
one who rather fancied that all the 
street belonged to him. When this 
person came near he raised his hat 
and made a bow of recognition to 
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Mary, and then the poetess saw that 
she was not wrong in supposing that 
it was Mr. St. Paul. He was evident- 
ly going in the direction of Minola’s 
‘lodgings. A sudden thought flashed 
upon Mary Blanchet’s mind. 

**Can it be he?” she thought. ‘I 
should never have supposed such a 
thing. But he was very attentive to 
her, certainly; and of course he is a 
man of high family—not like poor 
Herbert. But I never should have 
thought of him.” 

While Mary went her melancholy 
and meditative way, Mr. St. Paul ar- 
rived at Minola’s door, and asked to 
see her, adding that he came to take 
leave, and would not keep her long. 
The servants at Minola’s lodgings had 
an immense awe and veneration for 
Mr. St. Paul. When he called there 
once before and saw Minola, the day 
of the unholy compact, Mary, having 
heard of the visit, could not keep 
down the pride of her heart, but let 
out the fact that he was a duke’s 
brother. In that quiet region the 
brothers of dukes are rare visitors, 
and it was not likely that the face and 
form of this one could have been for- 
gotten. Therefore, even if Minola 
had taken the precaution to say that 
she would see no one that day, it is 
very doubtful whether the servants 
would have understood this general 
o-der to apply to a duke’s brother. 
Any how, it was intimated to Minola, 
in tones of some awe, that the gentle- 
man who was a duke’s brother wanted 
very particularly to see her. 

Minola was not in spirits for enjoy- 
ing the visits of dukes, not to say of 
the brothers of dukes. But she felt 
that she really owed some thanks to 
Mr. St. Paul; and she had never seen 
him since the night of the Keeton 
riot, and if he was really going away, 
she did not wish him to go without a 
word of thanks from her. It may be 
said, too, that in spite of all his de- 
fects and his odd ways, Minola rather 
liked him. There was a sort of reck- 
less honesty about him; and his talk 
was not commonplace. So she agreed 
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to see him, not without a dread that 
there might still be traces of the tears 
which had lately been in her eyes, 
‘* What does it matter,” she asked of 
herself in scorn of her own weak- 
nesses, ‘‘even if he does see? I sup- 
pose he knows very well that women 
are always in tears about something.” 

‘*Well, Miss Grey,” he said, as he 
came in—and he seemed positively to 
grow taller in the gathering dusk, 
like the genie in the story of Bedred- 
din Hassan—‘‘I haven’t seen you since 
the night of the row at Keeton. 
Wasn’t it capital fun? The poet ran 
away, I hear; they say he never stop- 
ped until he reached London.” Mr. 
St. Paul laughed his usual good-hu- 
mored laugh, and he held, as if un- 
consciously, Minola’s hand a moment 
in his own. His manner was never a 
love-making one, and Minola hardly 
noticed this slight familiarity. 

‘*Oh, there was no truth in all 
that!” she said hastily, and not witb- 
out a half smile. ‘‘Mr, Blanchet did 
nothing of the kind; although, like 
me, he does not like noisy crowds,” 

‘*Well, I kept my word, you see, 
Miss Grey. I sent your man in, in 
spite of them all.” 

**You did indeed; and I ought to 
feel very much obliged to you, and I 
do feel obliged, Mr. St. Paul; al- 
though my conscience is still sadly 
distressed to know if I did anything 
very wrong in allowing you to do any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Don’t you mind that; it’s all 
right; it was a much more honest 
trick than half the dodges by which 
elections are won, I can assure you. 
There are always wheels within wheels 
in these affairs, you know. You were 
in your rightful place too; in all these 
things there is sure to be a petticoat 
at the bottom, It might as well be 
you as any one else—as my sister-in- 
law, for instance.”’ 

‘* And you are going away, Mr. St. 
Paul?” 

‘“‘T think so; yes. If things don’t 
turn out as I want them to, I shall go 
away again, I think. I don’t see what 
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I want here; I have done my duty as a 
brother, you know, and kept old 
Sheppard, my brother’s man, out of 
Keeton.” 

** Are you going back to America?” 

**In the end, yes; I suppose so. 
But not just for the present. I feel 
inclined to take a run through Thibet. 
i am told by some fellows that the yak 
is the most extraordinary creature; 
and the place hasn’t been used up. 
You see, Miss Grey, I have enough of 
money one way and another; and I am 
inclined to consult my own whims now 
a little. Come, what are you smiling 
at?” 

“I don’t feel inclined to explain, 
Mr. St. Paul.” 

“Tl do it for you—you smile be- 
cause you think I never did consult 
any whims but my own; is not that 
it?” 

“Yes; if I must give an answer, 
that was it.” 

“Of course; I knew it. What I 
meant was that I don’t intend to both- 
er any more just now about the mak- 
ing of money. But I do particularly 
want to be allowed to consult the 
whims of some one besides myself.” 

‘*Indeed?” 

**You say that satirically, I know. 
You don’t think much of us men, it 
seems; at least you say you don’t.” 

**Do you, Mr. St. Paul?” 

**Do I what?” 

**Think much of men?” 

“Oh, no, by Jove! If you come to 
that, I never said I did, nor women 
neither. But we all like to believe, I 
suppose, that you women think us fine 
fellows, and greatly admire us—that 
is, when you are young. Any how, I 
don’t mean to discuss the defects of 
the human race with you just now, 
Miss Grey. I have come for a differ- 
ent purpose. But won’t you sit 
down?” 

She had not asked him to be seated ; 
and it seemed like a mild rebuke of 
her lack of hospitality when Mr. St. 
Paul now handed her achair. But he 
had no such meaning. He was posi- 
tively a little embarrassed, and did 
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not well know for a moment how to 
geton. Even Minola noticed the fact, 
and made a good-natured attempt to 
help him out of his difficulty, greatly 
amazed to find that he could have hesi- 
tated about anything. 

‘* You were saying that you want to 
consult somebody’s whims, Mr. St. 
Paul?” 

** Yes, so I was; that’s what I have 
come about. I should like to be al- 
lowed to consult your whims, Miss 
Grey.” 

‘‘That’s very kind; but I don’t 
know that I have any whim just at 
present. When there is another elcc- 
tion coming off somewhere, then, in- 
deed 

St. Paul laughed. He was holding 
a chair. He turned it and balanced 
it on two of its legs, and then leaned 
on the top of it with both his hands 
in such a way that Minola began to be 
afraid it would give way under his 
bulky pressure and send him prostrate 
at her feet. The odd attitude seem- 
ed, however, to give him a little more 
self-possession. 

‘*Look here, Miss Grey; let’s come 
to the point. Will you marry me?” 

He now let go the chair and stood 
upright, looking straight at her, or 
rather down upon her. 

Minola felt her breath taken away. 
She actually started. 

‘*That’s what I am here for, Miss 
Grey. To come to the point at once, 
will you marry me?” 

‘*To come to the point at once, Mr. 
St. Paul, I will not.” 

‘*Why not?” He put his hands 
into his pockets and coolly waited for 
an answer. 

‘* But there are so many reasons 

‘* All right; tell me some of them.” 

‘*But really I don’t know where to 
begin.” 

‘*Well, just think it over; I can 
wait. May I take a seat?” 

“‘Oh, yes; pray be seated.” 

He sat quietly near her. His man- 
ner was now once more perfectly as- 
sured, but, with all his odd rough- 
ness, perfectly respectful. 
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‘* Now we can talk the matter regu- 
larly out, like sensible people,” he 
said. 

The situation was new, to say the 
least of it. Minola began to be a'lit- 
tle amused now that she had recovered 
from the first shock of her embarrass- 
ment; and she saw that with such a 
wooer it would be far the wisest poli- 
cy to talk the matter out as he had 
proposed. So she began to rack her 
brain, not for reasons against accept- 
ing the proposal, but for the reason 
which ought properly to come first. 

**To begin with, Mr. St. Paul, I am 
not sure that you are in earnest in 
such an offer.” 

**Oh, if that’s all, I can easily reas- 
sure you. I am confoundedly in ear- 
nest, Miss Grey! As you say, I have 
generally been in the habit of pleas- 
ing myself more than other people; 
and the truth is that nothing on earth 
would please me now half so much as 
for you to take me as I offer myself. 
But I think I shouldn’t make half a 
bad husband after all; and honestly, 
do you know, I don’t believe you 
would be sorry in the end?” 

‘**But why do you want to marry 
me? why not some other woman? why 
not some one in your own class?” 

‘*My class? Fiddle-de-dee! What’s 
my class? I am a cattle-grower from 
Texas; I am a land speculator from 
California. If I had been depending 
on what you call my class, I shouldn’t 
have enough now to give a girl bread 
and cheese, to say nothing of her mil- 
liner’s bill. I have plenty of money, 
thanks to myself. I’m the son of my 
own works; I’m the son of Marengo, 
as what’s-his-name—Napoleon—said.” 

‘*But there are so many women 
whom you must have met, and who 
would be suited to you so much bet- 
ter ad 

‘*Look here, Miss Grey; cut that! 
You are the only girl I ever saw—I 
mean of course since I was a boy— 
that I care a red cent for. There's 
something about you that other girls 
don’t have. You have no nonsense in 
you, not 2 bit! A man need not feel 
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ashamed of caring about you or trying 
to please you. I saw that long ago; 
you are @ woman to do a man some 
good, You are not spoiled by society 
and all that rot. I suppose you never 
were in society—what they call socie- 
ty—in your life?” 

‘“*No, Mr. St. Paul; I never was. I 
never was in any house in London but 
Mr. Money’s; I suppose that isn’t so- 
ciety?” 

‘*Well; there it is, you see, I like 
a girl who is not just the same pattern 
as every other girl. Look here! I 
don’t say that I am madly in love with 
you in that sentimental way; I sup- 
pose that sort of thing does not last at 
my time of life with a man who has 
knocked about the world as I have; 
but I do say that you are the pleasant- 
est woman I know, and the cleverest, 
and I’m sure the best; and you are the 
only woman I would marry.” 

‘*But I am afraid, Mr. St. Paul, 
that we like to be loved in that senti- 
mental way, we foolish girls, I don’t 
think I could be quite pleased with 
anything else; and I am glad you are 
so candid as to tell me the whole 
truth.” Minola now thought she saw 
a way of getting good-humoredly out 
of the affair without seeming to take 
it too seriously. 

** Not a bit of it; you are not that 
sort; you have too much sense for 
nonsense like that. Why, just listen. 
I was sentimentally in love before I 
was quite twenty years old—I wonder 
what age were you then-—and I was 
wild to be allowed to marry a poor 
girl, the daughter of the fellow who 
taught me French. Didn’t I get into 
a nice row at home? and the poor girl, 
they hunted her out of the place—my 
people did—as if she and her old fa- 
ther had been mad dogs. I dare say 
my people were right enough in oppos- 
ing such a marriage; I dare say I 
should have been tired of her long 
ago; but if you want sentimental love 
and so forth, that was my time for it, 
and that was what it all came to.” 

‘You are glad now you did not 
marry her,” Minola said; ‘‘ you will 
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be glad some time that you did not 
marry me. I will be generous to you, 
Mr. St. Paul; I will not take you at 
your word.” 

‘*No, no! that’s all nonsense; you 
don’t understand. I only told you 
about that to show you how that sort 
of sentimental love is nothing at all. 
I know what I am about now; I know 
my own mind; it would be time for 
me, by Jove! Yes; I know my own 
mind.” 

**So dol; and I can’t accept your 
offer, Mr. St. Paul.” 

‘*But you have not told me a single 
reason yet Pe 

‘*T don’t want to marry; I had much 
rather remain as I am, I am not a 
great admirer of men in general, and 
I think Iam more likely to be happy 
living as I do.” 

‘*Tf you marry me,” he said, ‘‘ you 
may live in any part of the world you 
like, and any street you like, and any 
way you like.” 

Minola smiled. ‘‘ How happily you 
would pass your life,” she said, ** liv- 
ing in the west centre of London with 
me and Mary Blanchet!” 

‘* Well, if the wandering fit came on 
me, and I wanted a rush half across 
the world, and you did not care to 
come too, you might please yourself, 
and remain here with old Mary until I 
came back. I rather like old Mary; I 
met her a few moments ago.” 

“‘T fear it would not do, Mr. St. 
Paul.” 

“You bet it would—I mean I am 
quite sure you and I could hit it off 
admirably, if you'll only give us the 
chance and let us try.” 

‘* But if we tried it, and did not hit 
it off, what then?” 

“IT know we should; I know it. 
And do you know, Miss Grey, I have 
often thought that you rather liked 
me? I don’t mean the sentimental 
falling in love, and all that. You are 
too sensible a girl for that; and I’m 
not exactly the sort of fellow to make 
a woman feel in that way. But I often 
thought you rather liked me, and liked 
to talk to me, and did not look at me 
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with horror as if I were a sort of out- 
cast, don't you know?” 

Minola saw the great virtue of being 
frank and outspoken with this strange 
lover. 

‘* You are quite right, Mr. St. Paul; 
I did rather like you, and | do still. I 
did like to talk with you, and I did 
not feel any particular alarm when you 
were good enough to talk to me, I 
fancied that you liked to talk to me.” 

‘* You couldn't well avoid thinking 
that,” he said with a smile; ‘’for 
whenever I saw you in the corner of a 
room I made for you at once. I liked 
you from the first moment I saw you. 
Do you remember the day I first saw 
you?” 

‘“Oh, yes, Mr. St. Paul; perfectly 
well.” 

“Come, then; tell me something 
about it.” 

“*It was at Mrs. Money’s one day. I 
was there in the drawing-room, and 
you came in with Mr. Money. It is 
not so long ago that I should forget 
it.” Minola had other memories, too, 
connected with the day which she did 
not disclose to Mr. St. Paul, but 
which brought a faint color into her 
cheeks. 

‘*Yes, yes; that wastheday. Ihad 
seen one of old Money’s daughters— 
the younger one, the girl that is going 
to be married to that young fool Her- 
on—and when I came into the draw- 
ing-room I thought you were the other 
daughter; and I said to myself that, 
by Jove, Money’s elder daughter was 
worth a dozen of the other, and that I 
shouldn’t be half sorry if she would 
marry me. I hadn’t spoken a word to 
you then. So, you see, it is not an 
idea taken up on the spur of the mo- 
ment.” 

“I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. 
St. Paul is 

He made a deprecating gesture. 
Minola went on: 

‘** And I do feel indeed that you have 
paid me a compliment and done me 
an honor. But will you take me at 
my word, and believe that indeed, in- 
deed, I never could accept your offer? 
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It is out of the question. Mr. St. 
Paul, I may speak out with you? IfI 
were in love with you, I would not 
marry you.” 

‘*Why not?” he asked almost vehe- 
mently, as he confronted her. 

‘* Well; because we are not the sort 
of people to be married; we have such 
different ways, and such different 
friends——”’ 

‘* By the way,” he struck in, ‘‘ that 
reminds me—your speaking about 
friends—of something I wanted to say; 
I am glad I have thought of it before 
you made up your mind. It’s this—I 
hear you have money, or houses, or 
something of that kind. Well, don’t 
you see, if you marry me you can give 
it all, whatever it is, to old Mary 
what’s-her-name. I don’t want a dol- 
lar of it; I have plenty; so just take 
that into account before you decide.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr, St. Paul. I should 
have expected some generosity from 
you.” 

“It isn’t every fellow would do it, 
take my word for that.” 

‘*No, I suppose not; if I gave any 
one the chance. But I don’t mean to 
do so, Mr. St. Paul. If I wished to 
marry, I don’t really know that I should 
refuse your offer. I am sure you 
would be more generous than most 
men, and I do like you; but, indeed, 
the thing is out of the question. We 
have no tastes or habits in common; 
and you would be tired of me very 
soon,” 

‘*Not a bit of it; we have tastes in 
common, I don’t know any woman 
who can understand a joke so well as 
you can ; and you don’t always suppose 
everybody is in earnest, as women 
generally do. Most women are so 
dreadfully serious—don’t you know? 
—that I find it a trial to talk to them. 
You are not like that.” 

**No,” said Minola quietly; ‘‘I 
don’t insist on people always being in 
earnest ; and so I shan’t treat you as if 
you were in earnest now.” 

‘¢ But I am in earnest; and I tell you 
what, Miss Grey, you must be in ear- 
nest too. I must have a serious, de- 
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liberate answer from you. I tell you 
on my honor, and on my oath, if you 
will allow me, that you are the only 
girl in the world I would marry; and 
I must be treated like a man in ear- 
nest and have a serious answer.” 

‘*I have given you my answer al- 
ready, Mr. St. Paul. I can’t say any- 
thing more.” 

‘“*Then you won’t have me?” he 
asked, taking his hat from the table 
on which he had laid it. 

**No, Mr. St. Paul.” 

‘* And this is quite serious, and for 
the very last time—as the children 
say?” and he held out one hand to- 
ward her. 

She put her hand frankly into his. 

“It is quite serious, and for the 
very, very last time.” 

She felt a strong grip on her hand, 
so strong that it hurt her keenly for 
the moment. But she did not wince 
or make any attempt to draw the hand 
away. He released it in an instant. 

‘*Well, I’m sorry,” he said, ‘‘and 
that’s all about it. I had hopes that I 
might have persuaded you, don’t you 
know?—not that I thought a fine girl 
like you was likely to be in love with 
a fellow like me; but that I fancied 
you could do with me, on the whole, 
better than with some others, You 
see I was not too self-conceited in the 
matter, Miss Grey. Well; that’s all 
over, and there's an end of it. Good- 
by; I dare say I shan’t see you soon 
again. I shall be off for another run 
round the world. On the whole, I 
don’t see anything better to do just 
now.” 

He was going. 

‘‘l am sorry if I have disappointed 
you; I am indeed,” she said, and held 
out her hand to him again. 

The bold blue eyes showed a gleam 
of a softer light in them, 

‘‘Oh, never mind about me, Miss 
Grey; I shall come all right, you 
needn’t fear. I told you, you know, 
that I had outlived the age when men 
break their hearts; and, by Jove, a 
year ago I should have said I had out- 
lived the age when I could ask any 
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Woman on earth to marry me. But 
T'll come all right; and I forgive you,” 
he added with a laugh; ‘‘ although at 
my time of life we don’t like to make 
fools of ourselves before women, 
Good-by. If you are in London when 
I come here next, I'll look you up; 
and if you want anything done then 
in the electioneering way, I’m your 
man. Hullo! here’s old Mary back. 
I saw her passing the window. Good 
morning, Miss Grey; good morning.” 

He nodded in his old, familiar, easy 
way, and was out of the room some- 
how before Mary Blanchet got into it. 
Minola hardly saw how he got away. 
There was an odd moisture in her 
eyes and a swimming in her head, 
which made it hard for her all at once 
to fall into talk with little Mary. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MEMBER FOR KEETON. 

‘* Tie member for Keeton!” How 
strange it seemed to Minola that Vic- 
tor Heron should thus have come to 
be connected in the mind of every one 
with the old home of her youth. On 
the day, not to be forgotten by her, 
when she saw him for the first time at 
Mr. Money’s door, who could have 
thought that such a thing as that was 
likely to come to pass? Ah, who 
could have thought that other things 
yet more deeply concerning her were 
likely to come to pass? We may be 
all excused if sometimes, under the 
pressure of some peculiar pain, or in 
the exaltation of some peculiar joy, we 
tell ourselves that there is a special 
fate in the things that concern us, and 
that the Destinies have our lives ex- 
pressly in their care to gladden or to 
punish us. It is something of a conso- 
lation apparently to think that this 
trial, which we find it hard to bear, 
is not such as falls to the chance lot of 
ordinary mortals, but is set out by 
some special destiny for us alone. To 
Minola there seemed something fateful 
in the way in which Victor Heron had 
been so often and strangely made to 
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cross ber path. ‘‘The member for 
Keeton ”—and she had, it would 
seem, made him member for Keeton. 
In her brighter moments she was some- 
times amazed and amused to think of 
the extraordinary part she had been 
made to play in the political affairs of 
her native town. If she had been in- 
clined to vanity, she might have found 
some consolation for any disappoint- 
ment of her own in the homage that 
had been paid to her by such different 
admirers. But it gave her neither 
pride nor pleasure to know that some 
men admired her whom she could not 
admire in turn. ‘‘Lord, what fools 
these mortals be!” was the thought 
that often filled her; and she cordially 
applied it to herself as well as to oth- 
ers. In truth, her secret love would 
in any case have kept her pure of van- 
ity. Her pain gave her sympathy and 
made her strong. 

Meanwhile the months went on, and 
she saw little or nothing of the member 
for Keeton—her member in a double 
sense: the representative of her bor- 
ough, and returned by herself. The 
time of the honorable gentleman was 
now pretty fully engaged. He had no 
free hours left for strolls in Regent’s 
park even if he had been at all in- 
clined to go in that direction. He 
found himself more and more closely 
occupied by day and night. Victor 
Heron was successful in a double 
sense; he was a political and a social 
success, He had spoken in the House 
of Commons, and he had, by universal 
acknowledgment, made a hit. There 
is hardly any other success so delight- 
ful, so rich in immediate effect, left in 
our modern English life. His manner 
was fresh, easy, and animated, with 
now and then a stronger dash of 
something that went as near to elo- 
quence as our House of Commons will 
endure in these days. He knew his 
subject—a question of foreign policy 
—thoroughly, and he was never dry 
or heavy. Then he became a social 
success as well, and at once. He was. 
invited everywhere. He was envied 
for many things: for his political 
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chances, for his prospects as one who 
would probably be able to ‘‘ entertain 
his party,” and for the prospective 
possession of the very pretty girl who 
was seen so often with him, who was 
known to be the owner of a large for- 
tune, and whom he was, everybody 
said, about to marry. 

Heron never knew what an impor- 
tant person he had become until he 
saw the difference which his altered 
position made in the number and kind 
of the letters which he found on his 
table every morning. They lay there 
in piles: letters on all manner of poli- 
tical, social, industrial, educational 
questions; letters from inventors, from 
theorists, from men—oh, how many of 
these there were!—from men with 
grievances; not a few from women 
with grievances. He soon found that 
even to look into half the questions of 
this kind which he was besought to 
investigate for himself would take up 
his whole time every day and night, 
making no allowance for food or sleep. 
At first, remembering his own griev- 
ance, he used to make a desperate ef- 
fort to grapple with this huge bulk of 
complaint. Then he called in the aid 
of a secretary, and tried in this way to 
accomplish the task, and to be mem- 
ber for the aggrieved generally. But 
even this had to be given up. A staff 
of secretaries would have been neces- 
sary to get through the mere reading 
and answering of letters in cases with 
which, when he had mastered their de- 
tails, he usually found that he could do 
absolutely nothing. This was in itself a 
disappointment and a pain to our young 
Quixote. He found that the task of 
redressing all or half the supposed 
human wrong that thrust itself queru- 
lously upon his notice would have 
been beyond his power, even though 
his summers to such length of years 
should come as those of the many-win- 
tered crow himself. 

He was approaching, and with every 
prospect of success, the great business 
which had brought him back to Eng- 
land. He had given notice of a mo- 
tion to call the attention of the House 
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of Commons to the whole subject con- 
nected with his administration of the 
St. Xavier's Settlements, and to move 
a resolution on it; and he had obtained 
a day for the debate, and a very ani- 
mated and interesting discussion was 
expected. It had been hinted to him 
that if he merely wanted another ap- 
pointment, and a much better one, 
the government would be only too de- 
lighted to avail themselves of his ser- 
vices, and it was gently suggested 
that there never was any intention to 
visit his former administration with 
any censure whatever. But Victor re- 
mained, it is needless to say, absolutely 
deaf to all such suggestions as this, 
He desired to vindicate a principle, he 
said, and not to satisfy any personal 
interest. It is needless, perhaps, also 
to say that the suggestion was made 
to him in the most cautious and unof- 
ficial way. It was made by a medi- 
ator, who, if Heron had shown any dis- 
position to accept it, would soon have 
put him in the way of receiving an 
official offer, but who, the moment it 
was declined, was able to speak of it 
as a personal suggestion or conjecture, 
only offered in the beaten way of 
friendship, and binding nobody to 
anything. 

All this made a change in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Heron since the time, not 
so long ago, when he came to London 
almost unknown, and for a while 
haunted vainly the ante-chambers of 
great officials, and could not even get 
to speech of them. Victor was mod- 
est enough, and often thought with a 
kind of wonder and humiliation of the 
chance he once so nearly ran of sink- 
ing down to be the mere possessor of 
a grievance, or one possessed by it, 
going round the world of London pes- 
tering people with the tale of a wrong 
in which they felt no manner of in- 
terest. He could not but feel proud 
and happy at some moments when he 
thought of the change a short time had 
brought about for him. He was well 
aware that he ewed three-fourths of his 
success to the advice and the energy 
of Mr. Money. If he had not stepped 
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out on the balcony of the Louvre Ho- 
tel in Paris that memorable night, he 
might never have met Mr. Money, and 
things might have been so different. 
In all his pride and his gratitude were 
there ever moments when he was in- 
clined to wish that he had not stepped 
out on that balcony, and that things 
had been different? 

Was our young Quixote ungrateful 
or hard to satisfy? was he morbidly 
discontented, or mean, or intolerably 
fickle, or absurdly self-conceited? No; 
he was not any of these things. Yet 
it is certain that he was not happy. 
He had won success; he seemed likely 
to win much more, and he was already 
looking back many a time, and with 
genuine bitterness of regret, to the 
bright days when he appeared to be all 
a failure. Except in moments of ex- 
citement Victor Heron was unhappy. 
He made his moments of excitement 
as many as he could, and he dreaded 
when they were over. He dreaded to 
be alone, and even that was not the 
worst, for there was society which 
gave him more pain than any soli- 
tude. When he came home of nights 
he sometimes sat in his chair and leaned 
his chin on his hand, and remained 
there for an hour thinking. Any one 
who had seen him at such times would 
have wisely said the late hours of the 
House of Commons were telling heav- 
ily on him already, he looked so hag- 
gard. 

He was indeed in a miserable dilem- 
ma, if that could by any possibility 
be called a dilemma which seemed to 
have no alternative or second way to 
it or out of it. He had made a fearful 
mistake and found it out too late. In 
an impulse of gratitude, regard, sur- 
prise, generous humiliation, he had be- 
lieved himself in love with Lucy 
Money—when he saw beyond mistake 
that she was in love with him. Fora 
moment that light seemed to surround 
her in which a man sees the chosen 
one—the only one, the loved. The 
moment he saw that the sweet, good 
girl was in love with him, it seemed 
as if heaven, and gratitude, and fate 
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ordered him to marry her, and for the 
hour it was easy for him to believe 
that he loved her. Nor did the glam- 
our pass away all at once. For some 
time yet he continued to believe that 
he had all he desired in life; that he 
loved and was happy, and had indeed 
found measureless content. There may 
have been even then a sense of unsatis- 
fied craving in his heart, as of some- 
thing missing which he had once 
hoped to find and possess. But he 
shut all such vague emotions down, 
and pressed the lid of what he told 
himself were his real convictions 
strongly down upon them. He told 
himself that he was happy. It has 
come far on the way toward uphappi- 
ness when a young man has to tell 
himself that he is happy in the woman 
he is to marry. Victor Heron caught 
himself arguing the question some- 
times, and started and turned his 
thoughts another way, as some good 
person might have done in older days 
if he found a diabolical temptation in- 
ducing him to blaspheme a saint or 
question his own faith. 

The horizon only began to grow 
darker as his knowledge of himself 
and his state of mind grew clearer. 
Then there followed an interval during 
which he felt like one conscience- 
stricken. It seemed to him that in 
admitting to himself what he felt, he 
was doing a wrong to poor Lucy which 
no kindness and no devotion on his 
part could atone for. Now came fits 
of devoted attention to her, when the 
poor little maid thought that never 
had there been a lover like hers, and 
her soul floated softly in a golden 
haze of affection and gratitude. Then 
came what we may call the common- 
sense and worldly mood, when Victor 
Heron strove to get himself to regurd 
his engagement as an ordinary young 
man of sense would doubtless have re- 
garded it. He told himself that, after 
all, he ought to be one of the happiest 
of men; that he was going to have a 
charming young wife, as sweet a wo- 
man as any in the world. He remem- 
bered how Coleridge had said that a 
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Desdemona is the wife that in his 
heart every man would like to have. 
He argued with himself about the im- 
possibility of having everything ex- 
actly as one would appoint it for him- 
self; and he sometimes marvelled how 
80 sweet a girl as Lucy ever could have 
cared about him. On the whole, he 
reasoned with himself as a sensitive 
and unworldly young man like him 
might be supposed to do, who has in 
a@ moment of impulse committed him- 
self to a responsibility which he can- 
not any longer even wish to avoid. 
In truth it was his grievance and not 
himself that was toblame. His griev- 
ance had so possessed and absorbed 
him that he had not had time or 
thought for anything else. He had 
never asked of his heart what it would 
have until the hour for such a ques- 
tion had gone by. There was left to 
him one general frank resolve, to do 
his duty and make the very best of 
everything, and make, above all, 
those happy whose happiness in any 
way depended on him. After all, 
perhaps, marriage is not very often 
undertaken in much better spirit. A 
man’s life, he had always heard from 
wise people, lies for the most part out- 
side home and love. 

But the member for Keeton kept 
clear of Miss Minola Grey. He did so 
rather in obedience to an undefined 
instinct than to any deliberate resolve. 
He had not searched into his own feel- 
ings—rather, indeed, he had resolutely 
kept from all such search. But he 
avoided Minola Grey. Their sudden 
and sincere friendship had suddenly 
come to anend somehow. He thought 
that for some reason she had lately 
been displeased with him, and on the 
whole he was not sorry. It was bet- 
ter so. He heard of hera great deal 
from Lucy and from others, but he 
saw her very seldom. 

One afternoon, early, Minola set out 
to pay a visit to Lucy Money. Lucy 
had written her a reproachful letter 
because she had not come more often 
lately, and insisting that she must sce 
“dear, darling Nola at once, at once!” 
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because of something most particular 
on which she wanted her advice ‘so 
much, oh, somuch!” Minola had not 
great faith, perhaps, in the importance 
of the matter in hand, but she went 
promptly to see her friend. When she 
got to the house in Victoria street, she 
was shown at once into the drawing- 
room, and sat down, expecting every 
moment to hear the light step of Luce- 
let. But Lucelet had gone out for a 
short time, and had only left instruc- 
tions that if Miss Grey came, she was to 
be shown into the drawing-room with- 
out a word, lest she might go away if 
she were told in the first instance that 
she, Lucy, was not at home. While 
Minola was waiting, the member for 
Keeton called; and the member for 
Keeton now was hardly supposed to 
ask any question, but to go and come in 
the house as though it were his own. 
If Lucy was not at home, some other 
member of the family was likely to be, 
and, if any one was there, it was as- 
sumed that Mr. Heron would come 
in and talk, and wait. 

Minola sat down to the piano to be- 
guile the time, and began to sing and 
play to herself in her soft, pure, low 
tones. She sang the song of the 
lover’s farewell to Northmaven, and 
to the maid who was to look over the 
wild waves in vain for the skiff of 
him who came not again—the song 
from ‘*‘The Pirate,” which she had 
herself adapted to the music of an old 
ballad. When Victor approached the 
drawing-room, and heard the sound of 
the piano, he thought at first that 
Lucy was the performer, and he paused 
a moment to listen, without interrupt- 
ing her. But as the voice reached his 
ears, he knew its tones and he knew 
the sohg, and remembered when he 
had heard it last—when he had heard 
it first. The blood rushed into his 
face, and he literally started back. 
His sensitive lips trembled ; his hands 
caught at his moustache in his old 
way when something excited or em- 
barrassed him; and a sound almost 
like a groan involuntarily broke from 
him. Oh, how unhappy, how wretch- 
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ed he felt at that moment! and how 
like some one guilty of a crime or a 
deceit, merely because of the pain that 
he could not conceal from himself any 
more! At first he drew back and was 
about to go away. But he recovered 
himself, and asked of himself what 
possible excuse he could give to Lucy 
when she heard that he had actually 
been in the house, as she must hear 
from the servants, and that he had 
gone away without seeing her. He 
assumed that Lucy was in the draw- 
ing-room with Minola, and at that 
very moment they might come out 
and see him retreating as if he 
were a detected robber. He felt 
ashamed now of the sudden, absurd 
instinct of flight, and the ignobie, 
guilty suggestions it brought with it. 
‘*In heaven’s name,” he thought, 
‘* why should [ back out?) Why should 
I not see Miss Grey or anybody else? 
Am I a fool or a boy?” He went on 
and crossed the threshold; and then 
for the first time he saw that Miss Grey 
was alone. It was too late to retreat, 
even though she was alone, for she 
had heard his footsteps, and stopped 
her song and rose from the piano, and 
waited to receive him. 

‘**Oh—Miss Grey—I hope you are 
well!” was the remarkable observation 
with which Victor began. 

**Quite well, thank you,” was the 
appropriate reply. 

There was much embarrassment on 
both sides. Naturally the man was 
the more embarrassed of the two. On 
him fell in all duty the responsibility 
of conducting the conversation. Yet 
having got thus far he did not seem 
inclined to try any further. 

“*T thought I should find Lucy in,” 
Minola said, since it seemed clear that 
she must say something, or let silence 
settle down upon them. 

‘*T thought she would be here too,” 
he said. ‘‘ I suppose she has gone out.” 

This was so obvious an inference 
that it hardly called for addition or 
supplement of any kind. Minola said, 
‘*T suppose so,” and that attempt ap- 
peared likely to come to an end, 
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‘**T hope you like the House of Com- 
mons,”’ Minola began again. 

**Oh, yes, certainly; very much! that 
is, I like it very well indeed. Have 
you never gone to hear a debate? ” 

‘* No, never.” 

**You must go. Oh, yes, you ought 
to go! You could go some night with 
Miss Money.” 

** With Lucy?” 

‘* Yes, with Lucy I mean, of course.” 

He spoke in a sort of irritated way, 
very unlike the old manner of the 
chivalrous man with a grievance. 

‘‘T should like to go very much,” 
Minola said; ‘‘I should like to hear 
you speak.” 

‘*Oh, Ishan’t speak often! I shan’t 
speak, perhaps, more than once again; 
I don’t care to be one of the talkers; I 
haven't the gift to make much of that 
sort of thing.” 

‘*T heard that you were a great suc- 
cess.” 

‘“*Who told you so?” He put the 
question with some of his old direct- 
ness, but not with the kind of boyish 
friendliness that used to make his sim- 
ple straightforwardness seem sweet 
and genial. Now his tone sounded al- 
most harshly. Minola began to think 
that his manners were not improving 
in his Parliamentary career. Is it pos- 
sible, she thought, that success is al- 
ready spoiling him? 

‘*Several persons told me,” she an- 
swered quietly; ‘‘ and I read it in the 
papers. I am fond of reading the 
papers.” 

‘* Several persons told youso? Who 
were they?” 

‘*Well, let me see ”—Minola be- 
came all the more composed and mis- 
tress of herself in proportion as his 
manner seemed to grow more brusque 
and odd—‘*Mr. Money told me for 
one; and of course Lucy told me; but 
she is prejudiced, and counts for noth- 
ing; and Mr. Sheppard told me.” 

“Do you see him often—Shep- 
pard?” 

‘* Not very often.” 

‘* When is he trying for Parliament 
again?” 
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**T don’t know.” 

‘* But you wish him success surely?” 

‘*T shall wish him success if it does 
him any good, or makes him at all 
happy—or improves him in any way,” 
Miss Misanthrope said demurely. 

‘* You think it does not always im- 
prove people to be in the House of 
Commons?” Victor said, with a some- 
what forced smile. 

‘*Not always perhaps; but I have 
had so little opportunity of judging.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

**T don’t think I can wait any long- 
er,” Victor said. ‘‘Are you waiting 
to see Lucy, Miss Grey?” 

If Minola had spoken out the plain 
truth, she would have said that if he 
was going to wait,she was not, and that 
if he was going away, she would stay. 
Perhaps if he had spoken out the plain 
truth, he for his part would have said 
much the same thing. As he was evi- 
dently going, she said— 

‘* Yes, I shall stay until she comes in. 
I shall take up a book and read. She 
will not be very long away, I should 
think.” 

‘* Will you be kind enough to tell 
her that I was here, and waited for 
her some time?” 

‘**Certainly; with pleasure.” 

He seemed to be going and yet he 
did not go. In truth he was only 
thinking whether he ought to shake 
hands with her in ordinary friendly 
fashion, or whether he had _ better 
make a bow, and so take himself off. 
Not a matter of great moment, it 
might appear, and yet it was enough 
to torment Heron just then. If he 
seemed cold and distant and unfriend- 
ly, would not Miss Grey wonder at 
his manner, and perhaps think him 
rude and uncivil, or think him 
changed, and begin to conjecture 
what the reason of the change might 
be? If he showed himself friendly in 
the old way, would she become also 
friendly in the old way; and would 
not that perhaps be rather more of an 
ordeal than he could safely bear? But 
as he glanced toward her he thought 
he saw a look of surprise on her face, 
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and this settled the matter. He could 
not allow her to think him cold or rude; 
and why should he not try to show 
himself as a friend? 

Minola was seated, and had already 
taken up a book. He went up to her 
and held out his hand. Then he no- 
ticed for the first time how pale she 
was looking. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Grey,” he 
said. ‘‘I am sorry I have to go so 
soon; it seems so long since we ex- 
changed a word.” 

With this happily chosen speech he 
came to a pause. 

A faint color came over the paleness 
of her face. 

**You have become a public man 
now,” she said, with desperate ease, 
‘*and your time is occupied. But we 
shall meet sometimes, I hope. I shall 
be always delighted.” 

There are incidents of martyrdom, 
perhaps, with which it is less difficult 
for the sufferer to deal than it was for 
Minola to assume the expression of 
smiling friendly ease that accompanied 
these words. Even as she spoke them 
she was thinking of how often she 
had warmly disputed the truth of 
Thackeray’s constant assertion, that 
women are all skilled by nature in hy- 
pocrisy. She felt that she was then 
playing the hypocrite with a skill 
which she would once have believed it 
impossible for her to attain, and with 
a skill, too, which once she would 
have despised herself for possessing. 

**Do you still walk in Regent’s park 
sometimes? ’’ he asked. , 

‘* Yes, very often.” 

‘*T have not been there this long 
time.” 

‘*Oh, no, you have no time for that 
sort of thing now, I am glad to think. 
That is for idlers.” 

Meanwhile the ceremony of shaking 
hands had been duly executed. Vic- 
tor was going, when his eyes fell on 
the book she had in her hand. He 
stopped again. 

‘*That is Blanchet’s volume of po- 
ems, isn’t it?” he asked. 

‘*I3 it? Oh, yes, of course itis! I 
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had only just taken it up, and I hadn’t 
noticed.” She colored a little, a very 
little. She was somewhat embarrassed 
by his discovery of the fact that she 
had not known what book she held in 
her hand. 

**Do you know, Miss Grey, that I 
always feel some remorse of conscience 
about that book? It was a shame that 
you should have been allowed to pay 
all that money; you ought to have al- 
lowed some one to share the cost with 
you at least.” 

‘* But I explained to you at the time 
all about that; I could not allow my 
Mary Blanchet to be indebted to any 
one but me for any kindness. There 
was some selfishness in that I know; 
but I could not heip the feeling. And 
in any case I am sure Mary would have 
been wretched at the idea of any one 
doing it but me. So it was not all 
selfishness on my part.” 

‘“‘The idea of your doing anything 
selfish! I don’t believe you ever 
thought of yourself in all your life. 
Well, you were very generous to poor 
Blanchet. I hope at least he will not 
prove himself ungrateful.” 

**Oh, I don’t want him to be grate- 
ful! I dare say he would be as grate- 
ful as any one else—any other man I 
mean, of course—if I wanted him to 
be.” 

Victor smiled the most natural and 
genuine smile he had yet shown dur- 
ing their conversation. 

‘* Now you want to become the Miss 
Misanthrope again,” he said. ‘* But 
it doesn’t deceive us who know you, 
Miss Grey. It was I who called you 
Miss Misanthrope, wasn’t it—who sug- 
gested the name, I mean?” 

** Yes, I believe it was. I am very 
well content with the name, and I 
think myself fairly entitled to bear it.” 

**Not you,” he said; ‘‘I knew it 
didn’t apply then, and I know it far 
better now.” 

**But to be a Miss Misanthrope isn’t 
to be a criminal.” 

**No; but you couldn’t be a misan- 
thrope, unless in some time when 
there was no possibility left of trying 
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to prove that you loved the human 
race.” 

‘*Which, however, I can assure you, 
I do not.” 

** All the same, you try to help peo- 
ple. Well, good morning.” 

‘* Here is Lucy,” said Minola, look- 
ing up. ‘I am so glad you did not 
go at once.” 

Lucy ran into the room dressed as 
she had just come in from the car- 
riage. She rushed at Minola and em- 
braced her. 

‘*So you were not going to wait for 
me?” she said breathless, and pointing 
to the hat which Victor held in his 
hand, ‘‘ Yes, I know you were impa- 
tient, like all men, and you were for 
darting away, only dear Nola kept you 
and would not let you go! Now that 
was so kind of you, Nola.” 

‘* But, dear, I can’t take the compli- 
ment or the thanks; it was no doing 
of mine; Mr. Heron was just going, 
only that you came in time and stop- 
ped him.” 

‘“*T did not know when you were 
coming back, or whether you were 


coming at all,” Victor said, ‘‘or I 
shouldn’t have thought of going 


away; but I really have lots of things 
to do.” 

** Well, [am glad to hear that you 
were growing impatient,” Lucy said 
with a smile, ‘‘for it looks as if you 
missed me, Victor; and I like you to 
miss me when I am away. It was 
Theresa who would have me to go out 
with her; and she said that there was 
some committee or something, and 
that you could not be here to-day, 
Victor—somebody told her.” 

Lucy looked very pretty. There 
was a light of surprise and gratifica- 
tion on her face because of the unex- 
pected coming of Victor, which al- 
most supplied the place of the expres- 
sion that high intelligence can lend. 
Minola looked at her with sincere ad- 
miration, and could not wonder that 
she had found a lover even in a man 
who might be supposed to seek natur- 
ally for a level of intellectual compan- 
ionship higher than hers, But Victor 
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was for the moment silent, nor did he 
and Minola speak to each other again 
until Victor rose to go, saying he had 
only looked in to see Lucy for a mo- 
ment, and that he had an appoint- 
ment. 

‘*You are coming to dinner?” Lucy 
asked, with a color of anxiety and 
hope on her pretty face. 

He shook his head. 

‘*T am afraid not,” he said. ‘‘I 
fancy your father and I must put up 
with a hasty dinner got anyhow this 
evening, Lucy.” 

He was bowing to Miss Grey and 
about to go when Lucy said— 

‘*Have you two been quarrelling, 
might I ask? Victor, do you generally 
take leave of Nola in that cool sort of 
way? Why, you used to be such 
friends.” 

‘‘T am sure I hope we are ‘such 
friends’ still,” Minola began, with a 
strenuous cffort to be at ease. 

“As good friends as ever,” Victor 
rather awkwardly added. 

“Then why don’t you shake 
hands?” inquired the pertinacious lit- 
tle Lucy. ‘‘Give me thy hand, terres- 
trial—so,”” she said, seizing one of 
Victor’s hands in hers, and continuing 
one of the Shakespearian quotations 
which she had caught up from Minola, 
and was rather proud to display 
—‘‘give me thy hand, celestial—yes, 
Nola darling, you deserve to be called 
celestial, I think—give me thy hand, 
celestial—so”; and with pretty and 
gracious compulsion she drew Minola 
and Victor together, and placed Mi- 
nola’s hand in his and made them 
clasp. 

The friendly clasp was over in a mo- 
ment. But in that short moment the 
eyes of Minocla and of Victor met un- 
avoidably, suddenly, for the first time 
that day, and then were as suddenly 
withdrawn; and each knew for the 
first time, and now to the full, what a 
misfortune had fallen on them all; 
and Lucy looked from one face to the 
other and felt her heart stand still. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LOUNGE IN THE PARK. 

Ir is true that this man and woman 
knew by one single meeting of the 
eyes that secret which he had never 
known before, and which she had 
never dreamed of. But each, as we 
have seen, was fatally prepared for the 
discovery. Each had for some time— 
one of the two for a long time—been 
brooding over the thought which re- 
presented one half of the secret. Each 
heart was prepared to receive the im- 
pression of the other. The two na- 
tures were ready to affect each other 
as two substances are—as flint and 
steel are, as the burning-glass and the 
darkened paper. If any one could 
have asked Minola Grey whether she 
thought Victor Heron loved her, she 
would have answered, if she thought 
such a question worth answering at 
all, that he did not; that he never 
had cared about her, except perhaps 
as a friend. If Victor were asked 
whether he thought Minola cared 
about him, he would have answered 
in all good faith, that he believed of 
late she rather disliked him than oth- 
erwise. Yet it is certain that each 
learned the secret of the other in the 
same moment as each glance betrayed 
its own secret. Come what would, 
from that moment these two were iso- 
lated from all others by their common 
knowledge of the truth. 

That was a trying hour for Minola 
which she spent in Victoria street 
after Heron had gone. It was not 
perhaps less trying for Lucy; but 
Minola did not then know that. For- 
tunately for both of them, Lucy and 
her mother had an engagement that 
evening which made it impossible for 
Mrs. Money to press Minola to stay 
long with them. It was lucky, too, 
that visitors came in, and that while 
Minola was there she and Lucy were 
not left alone. If Minola had been 
less distracted than she was, she must 
have seen how very different Lucy’s 
manner was from that which was usual 
to her; and how she was in alterna- 
tion of wild, flighty spirits, and 
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strange, shy, shrinking despondency. 
But in truth Minola’s soul was all en- 
grossed in the terror of the discovery 
she had made and the necessity of 
hiding it, of burying it, at all risks. 
She was so little used to concealment 
or suspicion of any kind that it never 
occurred to her to think that perhaps 
Lucy might have seen what she had 
seen. Had the two girls been left 
alone for a moment, some revelation, 
some explanation, must perhaps have 
come. But contrary to her usual way, 
Lucy did not try to get her friend in- 
to a separate corner or a separate 
room with her, and Minola was only 
filled by the one desire to get de- 
cently away, out of the house and into 
the open air. She felt like some one 
shamed and guilty, like some treach- 
erous, deceitful friend who had no 
right to stand beneath that roof any 
more. There were moments when the 
whole horizon of her hope seemed 
bounded by the moment when she 
could once more be in the open street, 
and free of the house which had al- 
ways given her so kind a welcome. 

Victor Heron walked slowly along 
Victoria street. The day was warm 
and sunny; the spring was growing 
rapidly toward summer.. Even the 
sombre lines of Victoria street were 
cheered and gladdened by the bright 
and youthful beauty of the season and 
of the day. The sense and sight of all 
this spring loveliness, tantalizing often, 
even to happy dwellers in the town, 
because it told them of the delights 
of the country they could not reach 
just then, sent a new pang into the 
heart of the distracted Heron. He had 
some appointments to keep, some per- 
sons to see, but he was unable to 
think of anything then but himself 
and his misfortune. He sauntered 
slowly, with dragging steps, almost 
like an invalid, into St. James's park, 
and sat down there and looked on the 
ground, and appeared, for the time, to 
be engrossed in drawing lines on the 
dust of the walk beneath him with 
the point of his cane. 

He knew it all now. For some time 
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back he had known only too well the 
state of his own feelings. He had 
known it, although he shrank, as far 
as he could, from any search into his 
heart to find what stirred it so, hold- 
ing it a sort of treason to his engage- 
ment, and to the girl who loved him, 
to ask any question of himself which 
must be a secret from her. But de- 
spite of this it had become known to 
him only too well that he had made a 
terrible mistake so far as his own fate 
was concerned. Yet what was that 
compared with what he now knew? 
This morning his course was clear. 
He had nothing greatly to repent of, 
He believed that he could not possibly 
have had the woman he loved and 
would have chosen; it was not much of 
a sacrifice to marry the sweet girl who 
loved him, certainly not wisely, but 
far too well. But now he had the 
misery of knowing that it was only 
his own fatal and stupid blindness 
that had stood in the first instance be- 
tween the girl he loved and him. 
too was to be a sacrifice. There were 
three unhappy creatures linked togeth- 
er in a cruel bond of misfortune, 
which might never have been forged 
for them but for his astounding folly 
and darkness. There was no way out 
of it now but with misery to all. He 
was so tortured by the thought of the 
unhappiness he had brought on others 
that he had hardly yet a sense of mere 
regret for the happiness that might 
have been his. It was but after some 
period of distracted emotion that he 
began to be able to think of this. 
Sudden and wholly unexpected as 
the discovery of the morning had 
been, there was no shadow of a doubt 
left on his mind as to its genuineness, 
It was an instant—a flash of bewil- 
dered, pathetic light in a girl’s eye, 
that drooped and turned away in the 
very glance—and he was as certain 
that Minola Grey and he stood isolated 
from all the world by a reciprocal 
and hopeless love as he was that the 
sun was now shining on his pain. He 
had little experience in love-making, 
but he knew this. All now seemed 
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clear to him. Every strange word or 
mood or look of Minola which had 
puzzled him in other days, was made 
clear to him now. Words and looks 
that he positively had forgotten, 
came back, living and burning, on his 
memory. Ajl was now made consis- 
tent, like a well written tale—like a 
harmony. Yes; he might have been 
happy. She would have loved him. 
She was the only being on earth iu 
whose company he had always felt 
that he could be quite himself, and 
all that was best in him seemed to 
grow without effort. She would have 
loved him! He would have had in 
her a companion to share every mood 
and feeling and hope. To her intel- 
lect he could have looked up as well 
as to her heart. Good heavens! How 
did he fail to know all that before? 
When he found that involuntarily 
there was growing up in him a love 
for every place in which he knew that 
she walked; when the sound of her 
footfall brought a joy with it; when 
the voice of her singing made his 
heart thrill—how could he have 
failed, even for a moment, to know 
that it all meant, not friendship, but 
love? 

She knows it all now, he kept think- 
ing. He knew by the expression in 
her eyes that he had betrayed his se- 
cret as she had betrayed hers, Her 
life, too, was spoiled. And poor Lucy 
—the affectionate, innocent girl whose 
unsuspecting little freak of playful, 
childish confidence had of itself 
brought about all this discovery—was 
there to be no feeling, no pity, for her? 
The very thought of the simplicity 
with which Lucy had brought their 
hands together was a new pain. She 
seemed so innocent and he seemed so 
treacherous. In his misery he griev- 
ously exaggerated his own fault, and 
thought of his impulsive error as if it 
were a treason and a crime. 

What fatality sent him into that 
place to remain there so long? Why 
did he not shake off all the brooding 
that was so futile, at least until his 
hours of work were over, and he was 
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free to brood and be miserable alone? 
What has a busy man, for whom all 
sorts of persons and affairs are wait- 
ing, to do with sentimental regrets 
and the lamentations of a ruined lover 
—at least what has he to do with 
them in the daytime? He was sitting 
there in a broad walk, near the little 
lake; and the seat he sat on was 
just near a turn of the walk, so that 
any promenader might come on him 
unthinking, and recognize him before 
he had time either to rise and go 
away, or to compose himself into atti- 
tude and demeanor less likely to at- 
tract attention. Poor Victor thought 
nothing of all this. He had forgotten 
for the time all business and appoint- 
ments and constituents, and only 
knew what had happened that morn- 
ing, and that he was very unhappy, 
and had made others so, But if he 
committed a breach of duty as a pub- 
lic man in thus idling away his time, 
his error did not go unpunished, for 
a step came near him, and he looked 
up, and he saw Minola Grey, He had 
just been saying to himself again and 
again, as one who is stamping a re- 
solve down into his mind: ‘‘Come 
what will, let any one suspect what he 
likes, I must not see her any more.” 
He was thinking, with a certain grim 
satisfaction, of the probability of his 
soon getting some colonial appoint- 
ment, and of the quickness with 
which he would leave England; and 
when he could not help asking him- 
self how poor little Lucy would like 
such exile from her family and her 
friends, he answered firmly that any- 
thing would be better than the chance 
of seeing Minola Grey. And now he 
looked up, and Minola Grey was there 
before him, and saw him. 

He had staid too leng in that place. 
For Minola, leaving Lucy with a heart 
bursting to be relieved from the re- 
straint that was on it, had remem- 
bered, just as she was in the street, 
that if she went any way in the direc- 
tion of the House of Commons, she 
might very possibly meet Victor Heron, 
or at least Mr. Money. So she turned 











away and made up her mind to go 
through the Park, and out into Water- 
loo Place, and home to the west centre 
by that way. 

She was close upon Victor before 
she saw him, and they saw each other 
at the same moment. So much change 
had been made for both of them by 
that one glance from each in the morn- 
ing, that it did not seem possible to 
Minola to make any attempt at mere 
acquaintanceship and casual conversa- 
tion any more. She had no time to 
think. She did not well know what 
she was doing, but she was passing 
Heron without a single word, or more 
than a scared and startled look. 

An instant before, Victor had made 
up his mind that, come what would, 
he must not meet her any more. Yet, 
by a strange inconsistency, he was 
made angry by her attempt to pass 
him without a word. He resented it 
as though it were a casting of deliber- 
ate scorn on him. For the moment 
he almost looked on Minola as one 
might leok on an accomplice who 
turns away from his friend in some 
hour of trial. 

He leaped from his seat and went 
toward her, and prevented her from 
going any further. 

‘*Are you not going to speak to 
me?” he asked. 

She stopped and looked down, and 
tried to seem composed. A woman 
seldom so loses her sense of the pro- 
prieties of things as not to keep in 
mind the fact that there are people 
fikely to pass by and take account 
of unusual demeanor. Minola saw, 
too, that Victor Heron was not in a 
mood to remember that or anything 
else just then; and that for his sake 
and hers she must give some way to 
his humor. She was trying to com- 
pose herself to this when he repeated 
his question. 

‘*What shail I say, Mr. Heron?” 
she asked gently, and in a tone of 
subdued remonstrance. ‘‘I don’t see 
any use in anything I can say: it is ail 
so very unhappy.” 

It was strange how they both as- 
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sumed the reality of the discovery 
that each had made. It was curious 
how each assumed that in the other’s 
mind was a clear understanding of the 
meaning of every word. There was 
no supposed need of explanation. Be- 
tween two natures alike so candid 
there was not the faintest attempt at 
any fencing off the reality. 

Victor turned the way she was go- 
ing and walked by her side. She had 
no power to prevent him, and was on- 
ly somewhat relieved to find that they 
were going on. 

There was silence for a moment or 
two; then Victor spoke. 

‘* We are very unfortunate,” he said ; 
and there seemed to Minola something 
almost terrible in the simple acknowl- 
edgment of companionship involved 
in the little monosyllable ‘‘ we.” 

‘*We are indeed,” she said, accept- 
ing the companionship as an acknowl- 
edged reality. 

‘**It was all my fault,’ he said. ‘I 
was a fool—a blind and foolish idiot. 
I only wish that I alone had to suffer 
for it: I do indeed.” 

‘*T am sure you do,” Minola said. 
She knew him too well to doubt that 
it must be an added pain to him, 
things being as they were, that she 
should feel for him as he felt for her. 

‘*You blame me for all this, Miss 
Grey ?” 

**Oh, no! I don’t blame any one; 
yes; I blame myself, but only for al- 
lowing any one to know—it would not 
have been so bad only for that.” She 
stopped; she feared she had said too 
much, 

‘*How long have you known of 
this?” Victor asked. He walked 
slowly by her side, and looked, not at 
her, but down at the dusty path. It 
was curious how both spoke without 
any distinct reference to the matter of 
which they talked. Ail that was as- 
sumed between them. Between them 
now, as between the brother and sister 
in Goethe’s tragedy, was to be the 
simple truth. That was the necessity 
of their condition. 

‘* This long time; I don’t know how 
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long, but very long,” she answered, 
There was something peculiarly pa- 
thetic in the simple humility of her 
answer. 

A groan came from Victor. A long 
time—and he had never known any- 
thing or thought of anything until 
lately, but rushed headlong on like a 
blind fool. 

‘*Then all might have been well if 
I hadn’t been a fool and a madman!” 
He struck the point of his walking- 
cane fiercely at the ground, as if he 
were stabbing at some enemy—him- 
self perhaps. 

Minola plucked up heart to say 
something which she thought she 
ought to say. 

‘*T don’t know, Mr. Heron; I am 
afraid it would not have been much 
better—somebody would have had to 
suffer. There is—there is Lucy, you 
know; we must not forget her.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘ we must not 
forget her; it is not any fault of 
hers.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“But when you knew this,” he 
said, suddenly looking into Minola’s 
face for the first time during this curi- 
ous promenade, ‘‘ why did you go on 
as if you never could like any one in 
the world? How was I to know? 
Good God! it never occurred to me to 
think that a woman like you could 
care for a man like me—in that sort 
of way. Do you remember when I 
told you one day, long ago, that I had 
a goddess theory about women? Do 
you remember my saying anything 
like that to you one day?” 

“*Oh, yes, Mr. Heron, quite well!” 

**That was true enough,” he said 
with a sortof smile. ‘‘I did think of 
women like that. I thought of you as 
if you were a goddess, Miss Grey, and 
I did not believe it possible that such 
a@ woman as you could care about me. I 
was quite grateful when I found that 
poor little Lucy was foolish enough 
to think about me—I wasindeed. But 
why did you play at being a hater of 
men and all that? Why did you 
deceive me? You should not have 
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stooped to any such follies. I knew 
you didn’t really hate men or hate 
anybody; I knew you were a great 
deal too good for that; but I did be- 
lieve you were not a girl to care 
about any of us in that way.” 

‘“‘T am sorry for any affectation of 
any kind; I don’t suppose any good 
ever came of it; but I did believe that 
my feelings were like that at one time. 

‘But when you found that they 
weren’t, then why did you keep up 
such a pretence any more?” He re- 
monstrated in the earnest way of one 
who believes that he has been heavily 
wronged. 

**T will tell you—I will tell you all 
the truth. I suppose we ought not to 
speak in this way at all; I suppose it 
is like a treason to Lucy, and to all our 
friends; I feel now almost like a trai- 
tor. But this is only for once, Mr. 
Heron, and to settle all; and perhaps 
we shall both be better, and see our 
way the clearer for having said this— 
although I came into this place only 
because I was afraid that if I went the 
other way, I might meet you—and see 
how things happen!” 

She felt ashamed to go on; it was as 
if they were culprits. He too felt 
humbled to think that she should 
have had to try to avoid him. 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ you may as well 
speak out now the whole truth, and 
let us know once for all; I wish we 
had been a iittle more outspoken be- 
fore this, both of us.” 

For the moment in his pain he 
seemed to forget that he only could 
have spoken out, and that he had not 
known truly what he would have un- 
til it was too late. 

‘* No, it would have been no use,” 
Minola said simply—‘‘ at least some- 
body would have had to suffer. The 
truth isthis, Mr. Heron: Lucy told me 
long ago all that she felt, poor child. 
She trusted all her secret tome. What 
could i do after that, but try at least 
to keep my own? You do not sup- 
pose I was to go round the world—our 
little world I mean—as the girl who 
was in love, and whom nobody cared 
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about?” There was a natural touch 
of the ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope” in Minola 
as she spoke these words. 

‘“‘Then this was why you seemed to 
dislike people, because of that?” 

‘‘T didn’t see anything else to do.” 

They walked on a few steps in si- 
lence. 

‘* It’s all hopeless now,” Victor said. 

** Hopeless as far as that goes, but 
not hopeless otherwise for you, Mr. 
Heron. You will be very happy some 
time.” 

He turned upon her almost angrily. 

**Do you call that happy,” he ask- 
ed, ‘*to be married to a woman I don’t 
love, and to know that I might have 
married the woman I do love, and to 
know that it is all my own fault, and 
that Ihave done as much wrong and 
brought as much unhappiness to one as 
to the other? Do you think that is a 
prospect for a man toe look out to and 
be happy? I wish to heaven I had been 
killed in any of these trumpery affairs 
out there!” He tossed his head impa- 
tiently and contemptuously, as indi- 
cating the St. Xavier Settlements, and 
the slight esteem in which he held his 
colonial career now. ‘‘I wish to God 
I had been killed there and forgotten 
before I ever saw her face or yours!” 

The intensity of his tone when he 
spoke the word “forgotten” might 
have served as an indication of his 
character, for one of the passionate 
dreams of his youth and his manhood 
had been that his name should be re- 
membered somehow, as that of a man 
who had done good work in the ser- 
vice of England. It may be that if he 
had had less of that sort of manly am- 
bition, he might have better under- 
stood how to see his way in the more 
familiar trials of character. That am- 
bition had supplied for him the place 
of the dreams of love, and of loving 
women, and of romance, and al! the 
rest of it; and when the new feelings 
—new to him—came at last, he did 
not understand them as a common- 
place young man would have been sure 
to do. 

Minola listened to him quietly, and 
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let him speak all he cared to say just 
then. She answered after awhile. 

‘*Oh, no, Mr. Heron, I don’t mean 
that! I don’t mean that you could help 
feeling this for a while. But you will 
grow reconciled after a little time; 
and you know how Lucy deserves to 
be loved—any one must love her, I 
think; and then you will have a ca- 
reer and success; and the lives of men 
are so full and so active, and you have 
so many things to think of; while 
we ff 

She stopped. She did not care to 
utter the immemorial lament, the ever 
true, ever pathetic, pitiful lament, 
over the narrowness of woman’s life, 
that was wailing in her heart at that 
moment—on that bright spring day in 
pleasant St. James’s park. 

But the words touched Victor pro- 
foundly. He turned away from 
thoughts of self to her. 

‘**It’s true,” he said; ‘‘I suppose 
we have the best of it always. I was 
thinking of the shame that all this is 
tome. You don’t feel that; you have 
done wrong to no one.” 

**T don’t know,” Minola answered 
sadly; ‘‘I think I am doing wrong in 
speaking of all this to you; I think I 
must have done some wrong when 
that can come to be possible, and 
when it seems the best thing left to 
do. I am Lucy’s friend; she trusted 
all her secret to me—and now!” 

‘*There is nothing to be done,” 
Heron said moodily; as if it were pos- 
sible to think of anything that could 
be done! 

‘*Nothing, except to make the best 
of what is; and for you to make her 
happy, and to be a success; and to go 
back to the House of Commons now.” 
She tried to speak in a firm and cheery 
tone. 

“*T can’t even ask you to remember 
me-———”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Mr. Heron! why not? If 
you think it likely that I should for- 
get how kind you were and what a 
friend, then ask me to remember you 
by all means. I shall remember you 
whether you ask me or not.” 
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**And you,” he asked, looking 
round at her—‘‘do you ask me to re- 
member you?” 

‘No; you will remember me, I 
know—why should you not? We 
shall have to meet again sometimes, I 
suppose, and why should we not be 
friends?” 

He understood her this time. She 
was making a determined effort to re- 
place their relation to each other on 
the basis of friendship. She had said 
all she meant to say about other feel- 
ings, and how they came to be felt in 
vain. He respected her decision, as 
indeed he now respected all she said 
or did. Up to that time they had 
both spoken with a certain shame- 
facedness and contrition, as if both 
alike were conscious of degradation in 
their strange and chance confidence. 
From the time when she spoke these 
words they both became calmer, and 
looked around with less sense of hu- 
miliation. 

A hurrying step was heard behind 
them. Victor stopped and turned 
round. ‘‘How is it with me when 
every noise appalls me?” How is it 
with us when we start at a hurried 
step on the path behind us? This was 
a very harmless intruder. It was a 
poor woman who had picked up some- 
thing, with which she was hastening 
after Minola, As Victor stopped and 
she came up with him first, she spoke 
to him in good-natured breathlessness: 

‘* It’s the handkerchief, sir, the lady 
dropped—your good lady; I saw it on 
the walk, and I said to my husband, 
it belongs to the gentleman or his 
wife.” She handed the kerchief to 
Victor, delighted to have been of any 
service to any one. 

Minola heard the well-meant words 
as well as Victor. She could not keep 
the color from her cheeks; but she 
took the kerchief, and was able to 
thank the poor woman in coherent 
words, and even with a bright smile. 

They only walked a few yards on 
together. At the first turning to 
which they came Minola stopped. 

**Good-by, Mr. Heron. I am going 
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this way.” 
hand. 

‘*Good-by,” he said; and then came 
toward her and held out his hand. 
She put hers in his; there was a for- 
mal farewell—no pressure which either 
might feel; they did not allow their 
eyes to meet this time. Then he went 
his way and she went hers, neither at 
the moment knowing or thinking 
whither the ways led; and that was 
all, and all was over. 


She did not give her 


—-——— 


CHAPTER XXX. 

‘“*LEAN’D HER BREAST UP TILL A 

THORN.” 

Mr. Money and Victor Heron walk- 
ed home that night together from the 
House of Commons. It was more 
than half an hour after midnight when 
they left the House, but both consid- 
ered themselves getting off rather well 
so early as that, and neither loved go- 
ing to bed at prudent and wholesome 
hours. Victor walked with Money to 
the door of the Victoria street house, 
and then Money asked him to come in 
that they might talk alittle. ‘‘ There 
are two or three things I want to talk 
about,” he said, ‘‘and we are sure to 
have a quiet hour now.” Victor was 
willing, and Money brought him up 
to his study, where a fire was looking 
very cheery, although the spring was 
a little advanced, and there were ci- 
gars and other preparations for mak- 
ing a quiet hour pass agreeably. 

‘*T like this time of night,” Money 
said, ‘‘because one is sure to be let 
alone. There can’t be any people 
wanting to see one now; and there 
are no newspapers and no letters, and 
all the house is in bed. This is about 
the only time of the day when I really 
feel that I am my own master. Come, 
take a cigar; there’s Apollinaris and 
anything you like.” 

Victor sat down and began to 
smoke, and they fell to talking fora 
while about things in the House, and 
the debate on Victor’s great question, 
which was soon to come off. 
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‘* By the way,” Money said sudden- 
ly, ‘t‘and before I forget, I saw our 
friend, your rival, to-day—Sheppard, 
you know; and he had something to 
say to me that I want to ask your 
opinion about, although perhaps it 
ought to be a sort of secret as yet. 
What would you think of him as a 
husband for our friend Miss Grey? ” 

Victor almost started. He looked 
up so suddenly that Money followed 
unconsciously the direction of his 
eyes, fancying perhaps he had seen 
some unexpected sight. 

‘*Did you think you heard some one 
stirring?” Money asked. 

**No, I didn’t. Weil, about Shep- 
pard?” 

‘*What would you think of him, I 
was saying, as a husband for Minola 
Grey?” 

Heron blew several straight puffs of 
smoke from his cigar before he an- 
swered. When he did speak his an- 
swer was not encouraging. ‘‘ Ab- 
surd,” was the remark he made. 

Money smiled. 

‘*Well, I should have thought so 
too, perhaps; but I believe there is 
something to be said for the idea after 
all. This man Sheppard came to me 
in rather a frank and straightforward 
way to-day, and asked me straight out 
to give him the help of my influence in 
persuading Miss Grey. He did pro- 
pose for her already. Did you know 
that?” 

‘*No, I did not.” 

‘* Nor I, although I dare say my wo- 
men folk did. Oh, yes, he told me 
candidly that he had proposed for her 
not only once, but twice, or more often 
perhaps! ” 

‘** Yes; and she—what did she say?” 
Victor seemed to have some difficulty 
about his cigar; apparently it required 
tremendous puffing to keep it alight. 

‘““That’s a bad cigar, I think, you 
have got hold of; an odd thing, too, 
in that box. Throw it away. Have 
another.” 

“No, thanks; this is all right. 
Well, what did she say?” 

“ Well, of course, you know, we 
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may easily infer what she said when, 
after his having pressed her in that 
sort of way, she is not Mrs. Sheppard 
yet.” 

“Oh!” <A kind of groan broke 
from Victor at the bare idea of Mino- 
la being Mrs. Sheppard. ‘‘I can’t 
imagine how any man can persecute a 
girl in that way,” he went on indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I think he ought to be 
kicked; if I were the brother of a girl 
like that, I would kick him, by Jove!” 

‘* Yes, just so, and perhaps the girl 
would not thank her brother in the 
least for his kindly intervention. My 
dear fellow, have you never heard that 
in such things nineteen naysays make 
one grant? It’s all very well for you 
good-looking fellows, with a sort of 
conquering, careless air about you, 
who find the girls only too glad when 
you ask them—it’s all very well for 
you to talk about not persecuting girls. 

jut a man like Sheppard must press 
his case a little, or he will have no 
chance at all. He isn’t by any means 
a bad-looking fellow either, but he 
has not the way that takes women; 
he must be content to ask perhaps and 
ask again. I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy for fellows like Sheppard.” 

‘**Well, but what does he want? 
He has asked Miss Grey, and she re- 
fused him—I should think so: what 
does he want now?” 

“To ask again and not to be re- 
fused, I suppose.” 

**But what can you do for him?” 

‘* He thinks that if I were to see the 
thing as he does, and to speak to Miss 
Grey about it, and advise her to think 
it over as favorably as she could, it 
might perhaps have some influence on 
her. You see, it’s all very well just 
now while she is young, but she must 
grow tired some time or other of the 
kind of lonely life she leads, and she 
will not make new friends, and we are 
all in a manner breaking up. Theresa 
will be married very soon, and then 
Lucelet of course; and when the girls 
are married I think sometimes of leav- 
ing England, Victor, my boy.” 

This was said with an air of care- 
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lessness, but, at the same time, Mr. 
Moncy closely watched Heron’s face to 
see how he took the announcement. 
Victor certainly did look surprised. 

‘“*What on earth do you think of 
doing that for?” 

‘*Well, you know my interests in a 
money way are much more in other 
countries than in this. In Russia, for 
instance, I have found people in au- 
thority to appreciate the things I do in 
a way that the people here never did. 
As long as the girls remained unmar- 
ried of course I should never have 
thought of that; but now, thank God, 
they are both going to be married in 
the happiest way, and my wife does 
not care for this country any more 
than I do, and one could often see 
one’s children—a journey is nothing in 
our days—and on the whole I don’t 
think I am much longer for England 
if things go asI expect. But there’s 
time enough to talk about that,” and 
he seemed a little relieved for having 
got even so far. ‘‘The thing I want- 
ed to speak to you about now is this 
business of our friend Sheppard. You 
don't like the idea?” 

‘*The thing seems to me absurd and 
preposterous. He is a slow, formal, 
dull sort of Philistine, and to marry 
him to such a girl—good heavens! 
how could you think of it?” 

Victor Heron jumped up in his usual 
excitable way, and began to walk up 
and down the room. 

‘“*Look here,” he said, stopping 
sudderly, ‘‘how should you like the 
idea of your own daughter—either of 
your daughters—being married to a 
man she cared nothing about, and had 
refused again and again? Put it in 
that light.” 

‘*But, my good fellow, a girl like 
that must marry some one. She can’t 
help herself. She is handsome and 
clever, and she has some money, and 
fellows will get around her, and the 
more generous she is the more easily 
she will be imposed upon. That fel- 
low Blanchet has been trying hard to 
get her to fall in love with him. I'd 
rather trust her happiness a thousand 
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times to a man like Sheppard than to 
a fellow like that. And, do you 
know—our friend, St. Paul, actually 
fell in love with her—downright in 
love—and wanted her to marry him, 
and offered as a proof of his sincerity 
that she should begin by handing over 
every sixpence she has to little Mary 
Blanchet?” 

Heron flung himself down in his 
seat again to give due ear to this reve- 
lation. 

‘* How do you know?” he asked. 

‘*St. Paul himself came and told 
me. He said she was the only girl he 
ever could have cared about, and that 
he would have given her money 
enough to make ducks and drakes of 
in any benevolent projects she liked. 
Confess, Heron, that there must have 
been something tempting in that—at 
least there would have been to most 
girls, St. Paul, after all, is the son of 
a duke and the brother of a duke, and 
a clever girl might have hoped to cure 
him of ail his nonsense, and bring him 
to terms with his people again, and 
get him back into society, and get 
herself there along with him. I tell 
you what—my wife is a terrible Radi- 
cal and all that, and yet I am not by 
any means certain that if such an offer 
had been made to one of our girls a 
year or so back, she would not have 
been delighted at the chance. But 
our friend Minola would not hear 
of it.” 

This was trying news to Victor. He 
knew only too well, because only too 
late, why Minola refused every love 
offer that could be made. 

“According to all established 
ideas,” Money said, ‘‘the girl ought 
to have been in love with some one 
else; but that is not so, I suppose, in 
this case. It seems that she knew 
no one in Keeton but this poor Sbep- 
pard. He tells me that she told him 
she was in love with nobody but a 
man in a book—that was while she 
was in Keeton; and here in London 
she only knew just the two or three 
fellows we have been talking about; 
and so far as I can see she has refused 
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them every one in turn, There’s pos- 
itively no one left but you, Victor, 
and I suppose you never proposed for 
her?” Mr. Money laughed good-hu- 
moredly. 

‘*No,” Victor replied, ‘‘I never 
proposed for her.” 

“The right man has not come 
along, I suppose; but the question is, 
will he ever come?” 

‘*Suppose he never comes,” Victor 
said with sudden energy, and jump- 
ing from his seat again—‘‘ suppose 
he never comes; what then? It would 
be a thousand times better for a girl 
like that to live alone—yes, and die 
alone—than to marry a man she did 
not love, and to have to drag through 
life with that sort of man, or with any 
man she did not care for in the right 
way. She is too good for him; she is 
too good for any one for that matter; 
but to marry him would be a shame. 
Don’t have anything to do with it, 
Money! Think of your own daughter. 
How would you like to have Lucy 
married to a man she did not care for?” 

“That would not be the worst,” 
Money said. ‘*There might be much 
worse than that. It might be Luce- 
let’s chance—thank God, it isn’t—not 
to be able to love any one in that sort 
of way, and yet she might marry some 
good fellow, and make him a good lit- 
tle wife, and be happy in the end. 
No; it isn’t that I should dread for 
Lucelet so much. It would be her 
marrying a man who did not really 
and truly love her.” 

Money aid all this in a thoughtful, 
almost dreamy, sort of way, holding 
his cigar in his hand the while. He 
spoke as one might speak of a danger 
which exists no longer, but of which 
he can hardly think even yet without 
a certain drear impression; and he 
ended with a sigh of relief. 

**She is saved from that, my boy, 
thanks to you,” he said, and he stretch- 
ed out his hand to Heron, who was 
near him at the moment, pacing up 
and down in his still unquelled excite- 
ment. 

Heron felt his heart torn with pain 
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and shame. He hardly knew how to 
take that outstretched hand. He 
seemed as if he were driven along to 
say, ‘‘It's not true. I don’t deserve 
your confidence, and you and your 
daughter ought to hate me.” What 
might have come of the impuise no 
one can know; for just at that moment 
the attention of Mr. Money was sud- 
denly drawn away. 

‘*T have certainly heard some one 
stirring outside the door there,” he 
said; ‘‘odd, that. I thought every 
one was in bed long ago. Stop a mo- 
ment, Heron; I will go and see.” 

He went to the door and opened it. 
Heron was hardly even listening to his 
words. 

‘““Why, it’s Lucelet!” Money ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What on earth are you 
doing here, you little creature, at this 
time of night? Look here, Victor, 
here’s a little eavesdropper.” 

He came into the room, bringing 
with him the palpitating and rather 
affrighted little Lucy. She blushed 
crimson red at being thus caught, and 
finding that Victor was with her fa- 
ther. 

‘Oh, no, papa—for shame to say 
such a thing! I was not eavesdrop- 
ping; I was only listening to be sure 
that you were alone. At first I thought 
you were; and then I heard you talk- 
ing, and I did not know who was with 
you, and [I listened just for one mo- 
ment in order to be sure.” 

**You did not think it was Victor 
was with me, I dare say?” 

**No; at least I didn’t think so at 
first.” 

Lucy still looked embarrassed and} 
alarmed. It must be owned that Vic- 
tor Heron did not seem quite at his. 
ease. Money was considerably amaz- 
ed, for he had never had a visitation 
of this kind before. 

‘Take a seat with us, Lucy,” Vic- 
tor said at last, ‘‘since you have paid 
us a visit.” He handed her a chair. 
She looked at him timidly, and only 
said, ‘‘Thank you, Victor,” but did 
not sit down. Her father put his. 
hands on her shoulders and scrutinized; 
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her with a manner of good-humored 
authority. 

‘*So you have not been in bed at 
all, Lucelet? But that isn’t anything 
very new—for you to sit up too late. 
But what did you want, pray, in this 
part of the building at this hour? 
Think of the possible shock to our 
nerves, you foolish young person. 
Suppose we had fancied we saw a 
ghost and expired of fright?” 

Lucy smiled a rather wan smile. 

**T wanted to speak to you, papa, 
and I thought I would sit up until you 
came in—it wouldn’t be very late, per- 
haps; and then I heard you come, and 
I was not quite certain if you were 
alone, and after a while I came down 
to try.” 

‘Was it such very important busi- 
ness, Lucelet, that it would not keep 
until to-morrow? and must it be told 
to me in solemn seclusion and at the 
deadest hour of night?” 

**T thought I should like to see you 
by yourself, and when you were not 
likely to be disturbed ——” 

‘Likely to be disturbed by any one 
but yourself, you mean, I suppose, 
Lucelet?” 

Lucelet somehow had no mirth in 
her to-night. She still looked scared 
and uneasy, and unlike herself. 

‘* You have been to the House, Vic- 
tor?” she said, as if she would turn 
the conversation away from herself. 

Before Victor could answer Money 
struck in: 

‘Confess, Lucelet,” he said, with 
something like gravity of tone, ‘‘ that 
you expected Victor here; and that 
that was the reason why you came 
stealing down to our midnight confer- 
ence?” 

She shook her head. 

, ‘No, indeed, dear; it was not 
that. I did not expect to find Victor 
here.” 

** And I ought not to be here,” Vic- 
tor said, ‘‘at such an hour as this. 
You want to talk to your papa, Lucy, 
and I must not interrupt you.” He 
seemed as if about to go. 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” Money said. 
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**Can’t it be told before Victor, Luce- 
let—or can’t it wait just a little? We 
were talking of something that would 
greatly interest you, I know, when 
you came in; and since you have given 
us the benefit of your company at a 
time when you ought to be in bed, I 
don’t object at all to taking you into 
our council, Do you, Victor?” 

‘**Oh, no, if Lucy would not rather 
speak to you now alone. I can come 
in to-morrow, and we can speak of the 
other matter.” 

‘*T think when Lucelet hears what 
it is she will not be inclined to put it 
off for any business of her own. It is 
about Miss Grey, Lucelet.” 

Lucy looked up with a start, and 
the color rushed again into the face 
that was so pale a moment before. 

‘*About Nola? You have something 
to say about Nola?” 

‘*Yes, we have. Will you come 
into council, Lucelet?” 

“*T don’t know—if you wish, yes. 
What is it about?” 

‘“*No, no; it would be cruelty,” 
said Victor resolutely. ‘‘It is clear 
that Lucy is too tired for much con- 
sultation; and as she has stayed up for 
a particular purpose, she ought not to 
be interfered with. No, thank you, 
Money; I'll not stay now. It’s quite 
time for me to go.” 

Lucy made no attempt to induce 
him to stay. Money looked at her and 
then at Victor in some surprise. 

**Good night, Lucy,” Victor said. 

**Good night, Victor.” She put her 
little cold and tremulous ‘hand into 
his, and she looked up at him. There 
was such an expression in her eyes as 
made Victor’s heart thrill with pain. 
Their eyes met for a moment, and her 
look was full of unhappiness. There 
was no complaint in it, there was no 
angry protest against man, or fate, or 
heaven, or anything; only such settled 
unhappiness as one might have thought 
that young and pretty face could never 
be made to show. As she looked into 
his face and her hand was still held in 
his, a tear began to gather in the 
child-like soft eyes, and the little lips 
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began to quiver. She withdrew her 
hand quickly, but not ungently. 

Victor was going; Money rose to ac- 
company him to the door, but Victor 
saw Lucy put her hand upon her fa- 
ther’s arm as if to detain him, and he 
at once insisted that Money must not 
leave his room. As Heron went out 
and closed the door behind him, he 
heard Money say to his daughter, 

“Why, Lucelet, my dear, what is 
this all about?” 

Victor hastened away lest he might 
hear any more. He felt miserably un- 
happy. He felt conscience-stricken, 
although it might have puzzled a casu- 
ist to say where there could be found 
anything to blame in any part of his 
conduct in which Lucy was concerned. 
It is much to be feared, however, that 
in real life only those feel the stings 
of conscience much who have done lit- 
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tle to deserve the torture. In the 
realms of poetry and art indeed, con- 
science may ‘‘call her furies forth to 
shake the sounding scourge and hiss- 
ing snake,” and may show ‘‘ what les- 
son may be read beside a sinner’s rest- 
less bed.” But in ordinary life the 
sounding scourge is usually only for 
the sensitive skin of the man or wo- 
man who is always trying to do right, 
and the regular sinner sleeps a sleep 
of infantile depth and sweetness. For 
Victor Heron, although it was not cer- 
tain that poor Lucy’s melancholy cyes 
had anything to do with him at all, 
there was little sleep that night. 
‘*Conscience anticipating time,” in 
the lines from which we have just 
quoted, ‘‘already rues the unacted 
crime.” In Heron’s case, conscience 
rued a wrong which it never had been 
in Heron’s heart to do. 
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; HEN loving Psyche in the veiling darkness sought 
To gaze upon her dream-mate’s unknown splendor, 
She had not learnt love’s lesson, which as naught 
Doth all life’s eager quests with grace surrender. 


Her restless heart unblest in secret, sweetest joy, 
Longs to behold with clear sight her possession, 

Then turns a mortal light upon the mystic boy, 
Whose angry eyes reveal her sad transgression. 


Dare not to turn upon my soul’s reserve the blaze 
Of eager, prying lights of mortal fashion, 

Else flying love will vanish from your wondering gaze 
And die the dreams of tender shrouded passion. 


Emmy E. Forp. 
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Bren. in the capacity of an in- 

terviewer, at Victor Hugo’s resi- 
dence, 21 Rue Clichy (he had just re- 
turned from his long exile in the Jer- 
sey Islands, and was living once more 
in his beloved Paris), I was shown 
into a little waiting room in rose ta- 
pestry, with curtained passage ways 
instead of doors, and some beautiful 
old candlesticks on the mantleshelf. 
I had, however, not long to wait be- 
fore Victor Hugo came in, welcomed 
me in a few kind words, and alluded 
to a visit he had once received from a 
gentleman from IIlinois, who had called 
upon him on account of the letter 
which he (Victor Hugo) had addressed 
to the United States Government at 
the time of John Brown’s raid. 

‘*The gentleman paid me a very fine 
compliment,” said Victor Hugo, ‘‘ com- 
paring me with Shakespeare to no posi- 
tive disadvantage to myself. ‘Shake- 
speare is like a spire,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘a lofty spire pointing heaven- 
ward, You are like a dome, a mighty 
dome. I read him for elevation, you 
for breadth.’ The language was pecu- 
liar as well as flattering, and I never 
forgot it.” 

The quotation was scarcely finished 
when two beautiful, butterfly children 
with bright, spiritual faces (Victor 
Hugo's grandchildren) came bounding 
in, climbed upon his knee, and flung 
their arms about his neck. It made 
my heart leap to see these little rosy- 
kneed things taking possession of the 
old-man poet—the loveliest picture of 
youth and age I everlooked upon. He 
kissed their cheeks and kissed their 
hands as they nestled in his arms, and 
I thought it was absolutely wicked 
longer to doubt the sincerity of a man 
who says such wonderful—ideally 
wonderful—things about children, 
mothers, and I may as well include 
grandmothers (see his poem ‘‘ La 
Grands-Mére”), I instantly recalled 


the child scene in the tower described 
in ‘*Ninety-Three,” the only really 
fine thing in the book. The scene is 
familiar to all who have read it: The 
wild and furious battle rocks the an- 
cient castle with its roar, but three 
little children, unconscious of their 
danger, romp and play in the tower 
in which they are confined. At length, 
upon a dusty shelf where it had lain 
for years, they find the treasured heir- 
loom of a race—a rare old volume, 
whose pictured pages they turn in ad- 
miration for a while, until, seized with 
the destructive spirit of childhood, 
they tear out the gorgeous leaves, and 
flinging them from the tower exclaim, 
Butterf’ies! butterf’ies! as they watch 
the tattered fragments flutter down- 
ward ina long and devious flight. I 
recalled, too, a little scene described 
by Victor Hugo in the autobiographi- 
cal sketch which introduces ‘‘ The 
Men of -Exile,” written by his son 
Charles Hugo. He is seated with his 
children at a large table. They are 
transcribing copies, and he is busy 
with his manuscript. Presently the 
younger of the two boys, a little fel- 
low of four years, looks up and says: 
‘*How droll, papa; you have a big 
hand and make little bits of letters, 
and I have a little hand, and make 
great, big, black letters.” Was it not 
a childlike, pretty observation? 

But Victor Hugo disengaged him- 
self from the grasp of the little ones 
and said: 

‘*Come into the dining-room. Louis 
Blanc is there, and I will give you an 
introduction.” 

It was early evening, and the salon 
through which we had to pass was not 
yet lighted. My conductor stumbled 
over some of the articles of furniture, 
indicating to me thereby the detours 
to take, and emerged presently in 
the light of the dining-room, where 
the family and guests were engaged in 
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looking at the bottoms of their coffee 
cups and talking, dinner being just 
concluded. 

The contrast between the two men 
who were thus brought together was 
great in the extreme. Louis Blanc 
was boyish or student-like in appear- 
ance, pale-faced, large-nosed, erect, and 
small, He seemed to me that evening 
the embodiment in spectacles of all 
that was cold and classic—a dogmatic 
little bonhomme—pert and formal. Vic- 
tor Hugo thrust his hands into his 
pockets now and then and looked like 
an athlete, being a little above the me- 
dium size, with a strong and easy 
movement not unlike a swagger. He 
stooped a little, sometimes, but rather 
like a giant than like an invalid. His 
hair was perfectly white, likewise his 
beard, worn full, but closely cropped, 
and making with his uniformly flushed 
cheeks and forehead a very striking 
contrast. Every inch of cuticle ex- 
posed to view showed blood in it, and 
impressed me as a man of tremendous 
physical energies. His forehead ‘was 
broad, projecting, and massive, but 
his eyes small, much smaller than I 
had ever seen them in any picture. 

The eloquent Castefar, by the way, 
describes him as follows: ‘‘ Victor Hu- 
go’s face is bright and animated, like 
his mind; his head is large and spher- 
ical; his forehead broad, like a hea- 
ven destined to contain many stars; 
his eyes small, but deep as the abyss 
of his thoughts; his nose is aquiline, 
his beard snowy white, and his whole 
expression indicates the culminating 
qualities of his spirit; athletic pow- 
ers, indomitable energy, the counte- 
nance of a warrior, who retains his 
Olympian serenity in the midst of the 
rudest shocks of battle the 
soul moulded in the bronze reserved for 
the greatest human intelligencies.” 

It was Victor Hugo’s reception even- 
ing, and as soon as he had finished 
his coffee we all passed into the aa/on, 
where the people soon began to arrive, 
including many distinguished literary 
men and artists. Among others came 
two tall, graceful young ladies, evi- 
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dently dear friends of the family, 
whom Victor Hugo received very gra- 
ciously, pressing their hands to his lips. 

Now Victor Hugo is not, and never 
was, lacking in gallantry; but he is 
pure. He never stained his pages by 
allusicns a girl or a woman would 
blush to read, and of how few French 
writers could you say that! What 
good angel stood by his side! No 
matter; he was never licentious, that 
is enough. Open him anywhere, you 
feel there is no sort of taint about 
him; only (we must confess) a certain 
constrained or overstrained way of 
writing about love which has made 
it bud and develop into the most 
extraordinary stock of flowers and 
leaves that ever love bore. The con- 
duct of his lovers reminds one of dust 
adoring ashes, one star paying court 
to another, metaphysics wooing poe- 
try, a professor in Greek or Hebrew 
kneeling to a village spinster, or the 
male and female figures in a sculptor’s 
studio becoming enamored of each 
other in the night-time when the sculp- 
tor is asleep, but it suggests nothing 
of love such as we know it or dream 
of it ourselves, 

Mme. D , who, in the absence of 
Mme. Hugo, presided that evening, 
desiring, I know, to see all her guests 
at ease and let no one lack for enter- 
tainment, came and sat down by my 
side. She mentioned the names of a 
number of Americans she had met, and 
quoted the saying of Charles Hugo, 
‘* An agreeable American is an equiva- 
lent for two delightful Englishmen,” 
so laughingly, and with such a look, I[ 
was afraid she didn’t think it could 
be true. 

Another lady member of the family, 
with the same benevolent intentions, 
I am sure, opened a conversation with 
me in English. 

‘* Since you are an admirer of Victor 
Hugo,” she said, ‘*I must ask you, 
Have you ever read ‘Last Day of a 
Condemned Man’?” 

I was obliged to answer in the neg- 
ative. 

‘*Then you must read it. 
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read ,it five times, and I think it the 
finest thing he has written. Have you 
ever read ‘ Notre Dame de Paris?’” 

Here again I was obliged to answer 
in the negative. I felt quite shame- 
faced, and hastened to enumerate the 
books I jad read—including nearly all 
his other prose writings. These we 
discussed a while, playing a sort of 
battledoor of conversation, until the 
children attempted to hoist the house 
cat into Victor Hugo’s lap, when, di- 
verted by this incident, we talked of 
him. 

‘*He is just as you see him here to- 
night,” she said, ‘‘quiet and good- 
humored. He loves little children, as 
you can plainly perceive by the gam- 
bols of those little ones. He loves hu- 
manity—the very dregs of it. I do 
not believe there was ever a better or 
a purer man. He is to be classed with 
John Brown, whom he tried to save, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, John Howard, 
Plimsoll, and Samuel G. Howe, if I 
pronounce your English names aright. 
He is one of nature’s children. He 
loves flowers and the east wind, scor- 
pions and the blue sky—¢hatever is na- 
ture. He loves criminals and poor 
people for just the same reason—they 
are all God’s children, he says—and 
always keeps a tender side open to 
their woes. As for his style, you can 
judge of it as well as I; but I must 
teil you an anecdote. We are talking 
confidentially, you know, and under 
cover of your language. Once he pre- 
pared a letter to accompany the man- 
uscript of a new work he was about to 
send to his publisher, and into that 
letter he put nothing but a huge point 
of interrogation. The publisher, to 
be equally cute and spiritual, replied 
in a letter which contained nothing 
but a huge point of exclamation. It 
was the same as saying, on the one 
hand, How do you like it? and on the 
other, I admire it! His stories are 
precisely like that correspondence, in- 
genious in the extreme, and if you do 
not read them too long at a time, very 
pleasing. But one chapter a day, and 
not more than one book a year, are 
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enough for me. He is too much like 
pickles and confectionery, wedding- 
cake and ice cream, for a regular liter- 
ary diet. Even ‘ Les Misérables’ wore 
me out, containing, as it does, a quan- 
tity of odds and ends, of which it is 
as full, I am sure, as this salon is full 
of bric-a-brac, and of which, by the 
way, every one of his books has a su- 
perabundance. To look up every- 
thing they contain—to verify every- 
thing—would make you a walking 
Musée de Cluny or a leg-endowed Brit- 
ish museum, They are stitched through 
and through with facts—little out-of- 
the-way facts, knock-kneed intruders 
that he whips into the page with the 
fury of a type-setter bent on finishing 
the last items of a morning’s paper. 
They are an amalgamation of learning 
and wit; of love rather than learning, 
of curious observation rather than wit, 
his detractors say; being full of vapor 
and suicides (each ends with one), 
spirituality and tricks, clairvoyance 
and legerdemain, with scraps of old 
songs, love songs, robbers’ songs, old 
wives’ songs, Greck, and argot. He 
displays his knowledge in archeology, 
botany, American nicknames—heaven 
knows what. He makes a collection 
of these, and then tumbles them into 
the page pell mell, or he flings them 
at intervals one at a time. Excuse 
me.” 

She left me to greet a new comer, 
and I could not help reflecting how 
beautiful and suggestive were the side 
glimpses of things afforded by the 
eyes of a woman, often so much bet- 
ter, it must be confessed, than the 
long-continued stare in which a man 
is more likely to indulge. I looked 
about the salon, which (as she had 
hinted) was full of bric-a-brac, but not 
so much so as to give it a trifling as- 
pect. The objets de vertu were of a 
rare and costly description, for the 
most part, and in connection with the 
all-pervading sentiment of color which 
characterized the place, reminded me 
of Victor Hugo’s books themselves. 
The salon was tapestried in rose satin, 
which afforded an admirable back- 
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ground for the flashing mirrors and 
crystal lights, the pictures, vases, stat- 
ues, urns. There was a general ab- 
sence of ornamentation in gilt, and 
the rose and silver hues which pre- 
dominate produced a superb effect. A 
central column, around which stood 
richly cushioned divans, both such as 
I have almost invariably seen in the 
homes of artists and literary men in 
France, seemed at once to enlarge and 
fill up the salon. People came and 
went with an ease and dignity I never 
saw before. Everybody seemed to 
know just what to do, and how to do 
it. There was no violent gesticulat- 
ing, no loud talking, as indeed there 
never is in French society of the bet- 
ter sort, but perfect good breeding, 
and the appearance of an immense re- 
serve power of accomplishments and 
energies in case emergencies should 
arise. 

The hour was pretty well advanced, 
and I was about to take leave of host 
and hostess, assuring them the soirée 
had seemed to me the epitome of all 
that was elegant in human intercourse, 
when I recognized, in one of the cor- 
ner groups, the face of a Parisian jour- 
nalist whom I had known several years 
before. The recognition was mutual, 
for he immediately advanced to meet 
me, and taking my hand in both of 
his with the cordiality and grace of 
former times, pronounced himself en- 
chanted to see me, While we were 
talking together Victor Hugo came 
forward, and putting his hand on his 
heart, said to the journalist: 

‘*Monsieur has come all the way 
from America erpressly to see me!” 

‘*A worthy mission,” said the jour- 
nalist. 

‘*The pilgrimage of an admirer,” I 
added, and ventured, furthermore, to 
say that my admiration was based very 
largely on ‘‘The Man Who Laughs”— 
notwithstanding the comparatively 
limited sale of the book, and the 
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comparatively unfavorable views of 
the critics, 

‘*There is,” I said, ‘‘a profound 
idea in that book—a profoundly in- 
genious idea, a——” 

‘* Yes,” said Victor Hugo, ‘‘I meant 
it for a little photograph of Eng- 
land.” 

This was a declaration I was not ex- 
pecting. What he had in mind was 
not what I had had in mind at all, 
but a profound mastery of the art of 
story-telling, displayed in following 
out the vein of horror comprised in 
the history of the ‘‘Man Who Laughs.” 

But our interview closed. The soi- 
rée was breaking up. The people were 
taking their departure, and we came 
away—the journalist and I—togcther. 
I valued his opinions highly, and paid 
good heed to what he said while our 
way home continued the same: 

**One half of Victor Hugo is no 
better than the murder columns in the 
newspapers, and this makes his books 
sell: the other half is far above the 
level of the people. He puts the 
spiritual and the ugly side by side in 
a way that makes one think of those 
beautiful regions of the Alps, where 
the people, by some strange freak of 
nature (if she has any), are afilicted 
with cretinism and the goitre. 

**T do not believe he is going to re- 
form society, or do any great good in 
the world, with his vague ideals and 
pictures of the horrible. A man who 
makes eighteen mistakes—so the nat- 
uralists tell us—in his description of 
the devil-fish, is too imaginative and 
careless to bring about great practical 
results. But he is a dreamer, a radi- 
cal, a splendid, salient figure, and it 
is too early to judge of him yet. The 
most splendid equivoke of the nine- 
teenth century—time has him to ad- 
just. Perhaps we shall know better 
what he is when we meet again.” 

And so our last words were, ‘‘ Au 
revoir!” 

Gitman C. Fisner. 
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{1 PEECH is full of imagery; that is 
to say, of imagination; of imagi- 
nation fresh and imagination so stale 
that the speaker is generally as uncon- 
scious of it as le bourgeois gentilhomme 
that he talked prose. ‘‘ All words ex- 
pressive of immaterial conceptions are 
derived by metaphor from words ex- 
pressive of sensible ideas.” This fact, 
first distinctly announced by Locke, is 
now fully established by the researches 
of comparative philologists, so Max 
Miiller tells us. Sensible ideas, too, 
are very often expressed metaphorical- 
ly. The horse was named from his 
swiftness, and wheat was called the 
white. ‘‘From roots meaning to go, 
names were derived for clouds, for 
ivy, for creepers, serpents, cattle, and 
chattel, moveable and immoveable 
property. With a root meaning to 
crumble, expressions were formed for 
sickness and death, for evening and 
night, for old age and for the fall of 
the year.” A star is etymologically a 
strewer of light. Brim comes of a 
root signifying to whirl about as ap- 
plied to fire, and next to the dividing 
line between sea and land where the 
waters surge like flame, then to any 
border, but most appropriately to one 
confining a liquid. Words of shorter 
pedigree also hold a simile. For ex- 
ample, a person in tribulation is as if 
under the ¢rijulum, a Roman machine 
for rubbing out corn, and trijulum it- 
self comes from terere, to grind, 
whence our contrition. Miscreant, 
originally meaning a misbeliever mere- 
ly, through the hatred the crusaders 
bore their /ainim foe, has come to de- 
scribe any great scoundrel, though as 
orthodox as Jonathan Edwards said 
the devil was. A similar but earlier 
change borrowed the name of the pa- 
gani or rustic villagers—with whom 
belief in the old mythology long lin- 
gered—for all believers in false gods. 
So universally is imagery the rule in 


language, that Richter calls it a ‘‘ dit- 
tionary of faded metaphors,” and Em- 
erson, more happily, calls it ‘* fossil 
poetry.” ‘*The deadest word,” he 
says, was ‘‘once a brilliant picture.” 
Here ‘‘ brilliant” is a fossil metaphor 
differing a little from those at which 
we have looked. It does not need the 
practised eye of a scholar to recognize 
its true character, but we are not like- 
ly to know it for what it is unless our 
attention is specially called to it, as it 
has gained a secondary signification, 
A busy fancy, like that which from a 
root meaning to shine, to be bright, 
made names for the heavenly bodies, 
the precious metals, the eyes, play, 
joy, happiness, and love, transferred 
the attributes of bright objects, of fire 
and light, to other things. We not 
only speak of a ‘*brilliant picture,” 
but of ‘‘fervid” eloquence, an ‘‘en- 
lightened” nation, a ‘‘ glowing” de- 
scription, and a ‘‘luminous” state- 
ment. Sheridan, upon hearing that 
his parliamentary allusion to Gibbons’s 
history as ‘‘ luminous ” had given the 
author great pleasure, maliciously said 
‘“*T must have meant voluminous.” 
When a poet writes of ‘words that 
burn,” we readily detect the figure 
which, in the expressions just cited, 
escapes our notice, The phrase 
‘*sparkling wit ” we may perhaps class 
as transitional. A little fresh imagi- 
nation still keeps the life in it. A 
metaphor that is forgotten in its pet- 
rified form is often renewed in a form 
easily recognized, as when we say an 
argument is ‘‘fine spun” we repeat 
the image conveyed by subtie, Latin 
subtilis, from texere, to weave. Some- 
times a figure is as little noticed in its 
foreign as in its vernacular dress, 
Thus, although our meaning differs 
slightly, the metaphor is the same 
whether we say that we are ‘‘in- 
clined” to do a thing, or that we are 
‘*bent upon” doing it. Example 
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might be added to example of the un- 
conscious use of figurative language, 
but enough has been said to make it 
plain to any one who cares to think of 
the subject that such use is universal. 

The conscious employment of im- 
agery is by no means peculiar to liter- 
ary people. It is common with every 
class, and with almost everybody in 
every class. Familiar in the mouths 
of those eccentric characters in the 
humbler walks of life who amuse us so 
much by their odd but apt compari- 
sons, racy of daily experience, and by 
their quaint application of old saws 
and anecdotes, it is no stranger to the 
most matter-of-fact people. The lat- 
ter, indeed, have not the exuberant 
invention and humor of a Weller, a 
Swiveller, or a Tapley, but they like 
to season their talk with the savor of 
fancy, which, however, they generally 
are obliged to borrow, lacking mother 
wit of theirown. A simile or happy 
phrase hits the popular taste and be- 
comes common property. We hope 
that a friend will ‘‘ pull through” a 
serious illness; if he grow decidedly 
worse we say that he is ‘‘at death’s 
door.” A man may be ‘beyond his 
depth,” though never in the water, 
‘*flighty,” though never off the 
ground, or not have ‘‘a leg to stand 
on,” although his limbs are sound; it 
is his resources, material or intellectu- 
al, that are ‘‘crippled.” Wiseacres 
have been called ‘‘ amazing shallow,” 
and ‘‘the deep” is another name for 
the sea. Spendthrifts are said to be 
‘*open-handed,” and misers ‘‘ close- 
fisted,” or ‘‘tight as the bark of a 
tree.” The last saying must call to 
mind a@ multitude of comparisons 
which are in constant use, such as 
“‘true as steel,” ‘straight a3 an ar- 
row,” ‘‘stiff as a poker,” ‘‘ brown as 
a bun,” ‘‘still as a mouse,” ‘‘dumb as 
an oyster,” ‘*merry as a cricket,” and 
others still more homely, smacking of 
humor and belonging to slang, or on 
its confines, like ‘‘snug as a bug in a 
rug,” ‘‘shining as a nigger’s face,” 
and ‘‘ happy as a clam at high water,” 
that is, when the flood tide protects 
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him from the spade. Proverbs, too, 
come in to relieve the dulness of plain 
talk. ‘‘Make hay while the sun 
shines,” ‘‘ One swallow does not make 
a summer,” ‘*‘ A burnt child dreads the 
fire,” and a hundred others are every 
day figuratively applied. Old anec- 
dotes, historical or pseudo-historical, 
fables, and jests do a similar duty. To 
mention two or three out of a host, 
there are the stories about Mrs. Par- 
tington’s attempt to sweep out the 
ocean, Canute’s bidding it retire, the 
fly on the wheel, and the coon’s offer 
to come down if Captain Scott would 
not fire. The animal kingdom is free- 
ly resorted to for terms of abusive or 
affectionate comparison, and to make 
them more striking we often drop the 
formal part of the simile and say 
bluntly to a man we despise, ‘‘ You 
are a pig, a goose, an ass,” or calla 
child we pet a ‘‘puss, a chick, a 
duck.” A little boy graveiy told his 
elder brother, who was plaguing him, 
**You are a toad.” 

Slang is little else than metaphor 
and comparison of a homely sort drawn 
from the farm, the shop, the mine, the 
forecastle, the camp, the street, or 
from any matter of common observa- 
tion. A few random instances will be 
enough to make this plain: ‘‘to blow 
a cloud,” ‘‘to flare up,” ‘‘to cotton 
to,” ‘to play second fiddle,” ‘‘a chip 
of the old block,” are expressions that 
need no explanation; others, while 
similes clearly, are not exactly under- 
stood, like ‘‘ go to pot,” which refers, 
it is said, to the melting pot for refuse 
metal. Others gather vim if we stop 
to think whence theycome. Nodoubt 
a teamster, cracking his whip over his 
four or six horses, was the first to de- 
scribe something weak or shabb) as a 
“‘one-horse concern,” just as, con- 
versely, his enthusiasm for a fellow al- 
ways ready to pay for the drinks, 
found vent in dubbing him a ‘‘ whole 
team and a little dog under the wag- 
on.” New phrases are continually re- 
inforcing or superseding the old, but 
both new and old are of one nature. 
The gambler’s lingo is used when a 
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dead man is said to have ‘‘ passed in 
his checks,” and the gold-seeker’s 
when a speculation is said ‘‘to pan 
out” well. Persons whose pretensions 
to refinement forbid their use of slang 
and of expressions which they think 
belong to the vulgar, have their own 
set of metaphors. To them the clouds 
are ‘‘fleecy,” and the sunset ‘‘ gold- 
en,” home is ‘‘sweet,” to part with 
friends is ‘‘ bitter,” and so on through 
a list which the reader shall be spared. 
Their speech is garnished with scraps 
from all the poets and from Holy 
Writ, instead of with proverbs. A 
glance at Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Familiar 
Quotations,” grown in the last edition 
to a stout volume, will give an idea of 
the great number of fragments of 
prose and verse that pass from mouth 
to mouth like the pipe around an In- 
dian council fire. Children, too, as 
well as their elders, indulge a liking 
for figurative talk, particularly for 
slang, a taste they often kcep until 
well on in years. A comprehensive 
term of comparison they have of their 
own; when their stock of similes falls 
below the occasion, as the teamster’s 
oaths did, they say as cold or as hoi, 
as big or as little ‘‘as anything.” 
Imagery such as we have been sam- 
pling as consciously used, no doubt is 
sometimes not so; but in most cases 
there must be at least a dim recogni- 
tion that the speaker is implying a 
comparison which makes his remark 
stronger or livelier, and this is why he 
puts it in a form that he knows is not 
the simplest and most straightforward. 
If we hear a merchant called insolvent, 
the metaphor is forgotten; it belongs 
to the fossils; but when we are told 
that he has ‘* busted up,” the imagina- 
tion of most of us takes a flight into 
the wide region of universal smash. 
We feel the metaphor, perhaps, with- 
out apprehending it as a definite com- 
parison with the fracturing of a boiler 
or a gun. Even when we are igno- 
rant of the meaning of a simile we 
often know that there is one, and that 
the comparison is belittling or other- 
wise. We may not know that a 
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‘*shote” is a young hog, but we do 
know that contempt is cast upon a 
man who is called ‘‘a poor shote.” 

Speech, we have seen, is as full of 
figures as an arithmetic. They grow 
from an effort to make our words, 
written or spoken, clear and graphic, 
as naturally and properly as the wool 
normaily grew from Uncle Ned’s head, 
‘*the place where the wool ought to 
grow.” A like metaphor is in common 
use, for a style which is fancy-free is 
called *‘ bald.” To know anything is 
to class it by comparison with other 
things, as it agrees or differs. Hence 
metaphors by a single suggestive epi- 
thet, and similes, by expanding and 
explaining the comparison, not only 
enliven style but make our conceptions 
more distinct. Max Miiller, whose 
etymologies we have generally follow- 
ed, has declared that ‘‘no advance 
was possible in the intellectual life of 
man without metaphor.” 

The unconscious use of figurative 
language is one cause of mixed meta- 
phors, for instance, when Addison 
writes of ‘‘ extinguishing the seeds of 
pride.” Another and more potent 
cause, to which may be referred the 
familiar line ‘‘ To take arms against a 
sea of troubles,” is an imagination, like 
the old woman of the shoe, with so 
inany children that it doesn’t know 
what to do. Trope so crowds upon 
trope that each hinders the other's full 
growth. An imagination of this kind 
which doubly deserves the name of 
tropical, was Shakespeare's, as the 
French historian of English literature 
has pointed out with critical severity. 
Taine, coming from a land of ‘‘ sober 
writers,” is shocked to find in Shake- 
speare’s poetry ‘‘ bold images instantly 
broken by images bolder still, ideas 
scarcely indicated completed by others 
which are a hundred leagues off, no 
connection visible, an air of incohe- 
rence. . . . Metaphor is not the 
caprice of his will, but the form of his 
thought.” Slips such as have been 
cited are little noticed, and would be 
worth little notice were it not that 
carelessness in this respect leads some- 
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times to grotesque consequences. We 
might believe that only an Irishman 
could be guilty of saying, ‘‘I see the 
storm brewing in the distance, I smell 
a rat, but I’ll nip it in the bud,” had 
not an Oxford law lecturer perpetrated 
such a jumble as this: ‘‘ The student, 
launched on an ocean of law, skips 
like a squirel from twig to twig, vain- 
ly endeavoring to collect the scattered 
members of Hippolytus.” One of the 
latest blunders of the kind, not so ab- 
surd, however, occurs in the Pope’s 
remarks upon Mr. Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet about the civil allegiance of 
Catholics, The ex-Premier is said to 
have ‘‘suddenly come forward, like a 
viper, to assail the bark of St. Peter.” 
A similar ludicrous effect may come of 
dropping the figure too abruptly. 
‘*My clients,” said a lawyer, ‘* adopt- 
ed a bold course; they took the bull by 
the horns, and indicted him for per- 
jury.” 

Habit blinds us to the defects of 
common figures. M. Alphonse Karr 
once suggested to an artist to paint a 
beauty exactly as the poets describe 
her—with eyes of sapphire, hair of 
ebony, cheeks of roses, coral mouth, 
and ivory forehead. A doll will show 
us what the effect would be. How 
often we are asked to admire a snowy 
bosom, or a swan-like neck; but a 
moment’s thought will tell us that a 
healthy flesh color is much more like 
cream than snow, and that the swan’s 
long, writhing neck would be disa- 
greeable enough on a woman’s shoul- 
ders. A partial resemblance is hit 
upon which fails the writer’s purpose 
when pursued. To make a figure ex- 
cellent the terms of the comparison 
should ‘‘ go on all fours together,” as 
the lawyers say when a case in hand is 
exactly covered by an autherity. A 
neglect of this rule exposes the speaker 
to have his illustration turned against 
him, and if he is engaged in debate 
his discomfiture may be severe. A 
case in point is Atterbury’s reply to a 
noble adversary who likened him to 
Balaam. ‘‘I am sure,” said the witty 
bishop, ‘‘ that I have been reproved 
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by nobody but his lordship.”” Another 
instance is to be found in the famous 
debate between Webster and Hayne 
on Foote’s resolution. The senator 
from South Carolina asked if it was 
‘*the ghost of the murdered coalition 
which haunted the member from Mas- 
sachusetts, and which, like the ghost 
of Banquo, would never down,” refer- 
ring to the charge that a corrupt coa- 
lition had elected Mr. Adams to the 
presidency, a coalition that received 
its quietus from General Jackson's 
election in 1828. Mr. Webster, after 
denouncing the charge as a calumny 
‘*wholly impossible to be true,” went 
on: ‘‘It was not, I think, the friends 
but the enemies of the murdered Ban- 
quo at whose bidding his spirit would 
not down. . . . It was at those 
who had begun with caresses and end- 
ed with foul and treacherous murder 
that the gory locks were shaken.” 
The orator added that there was an- 
other particular in which the honora- 
ble gentleman might have seen some- 
thing in the story not pleasant to con- 
template; and concluded, looking sig- 
nificantly at Vice-President Calhoun, 
**Those who murdered Banquo, what 
did they win by it? 

* A barren sceptre in their gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of theirs succeeding.” 

Tropes taken from nature sometimes 
betray ignorance or forgetfulness, as 
when lobsters are called ‘‘ cardinals of 
the sea.” Max Miilier, who had said 
that Kant’s ‘‘ Critique on Pure Reason” 
‘* will stand forever like the rocks of 
Niagara,” was reminded by a reviewer 
that the rocks of Niagara are wearing 
away. 

A simile is faulty when the resem- 
blance of the something compared is 
obviously shared with many another 
thing. Dickens’s comment will be re- 
membered on the saying ‘‘ dead as a 
door nail,” that a coffin nail was ‘‘ the 
deadest piece of ironmongery” that 
he knew. This familiar comparison 
brings us to the sin of triteness. A 
hasty allusion to an old figure may 
give pleasure, as people feel a compli- 
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ment in the assumption that they re- 
member it; and a novel application of 
it is also agreeable. There are similes, 
however, like those of the ‘ phenix 
upas tree,” ‘‘sands of life,” etc.,so worn 
that they have become ridiculous, 
Others even more common seem to 
force themselves into use. he ‘‘ship 
of state” is one of these. The word 
government comes through the Latin 
from a Greek original, signifying to 
handle a rudder,-to steer. That fact 
once forgotten, the comparison has 
been renewed by almost every po- 
litical speaker since. Thiers has pre- 
served a happy turn given to this 
figure by the great Napoleon. Speak- 
ing of the necessity of an aristocracy in 
a free State, where the democracy has 
a preponderating influence, he contin- 
ued: ‘*A government which tries to 
move in a single element is like a bal- 
loon in the air, inevitably driven 
whither the winds blow. On the con- 
trary, one placed between two elements 
can use either at its will; it is not 
subjected. It is like a vessel upborne 
by the waves and using the winds to 
carry it forward. The wind propels 
but does not master it.” Objection 
has been raised to tropes which are so 
striking as to fix attention upon them- 
selves at the expense of the argument. 
These must owe their effect to the 
beauty of the language in which they 
are clothed, or to the,brilliancy of the 
image suggested, and not to the per- 
tinence of the figure, for in the latter 
case the mind will grasp illustration 
and application together. The tropes 
complained of must then, as such, be 
ineffective, no matter with what 
‘pomp and circumstance” they are 
set out. There is no danger of finding 
similes that are too close. 

A review of their defects leads to 
the conclusion that figures of speech 
should be fresh, or if not, should take 
the succinct form of metaphor; that 
they should not readily suffer a rival 
near them; that they should be to the 
point and extend along a line of suffi- 
cient length to be not easily outflanked ; 
and that they should not be so decked 
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out as to divert attention from them- 
selves to their garb; indeed, provided 
they can be understood without diffi- 
culty, the briefer they are the better. 
These, of course, are only general 
rules, admitting of numerous excep- 
tions, and eminent authors have disre- 
garded them all, particularly the last. 
A facile fancy tempts to add detail to 
detail, and a florid taste to load the 
illustration with ornament. Voltaire 
allowed no exception to his rule that 
metaphor should suggest an image 
that can be painted, but English 
writers consent to no such restriction. 

Poetry, eloquence, and wit largely 
depend on figurative language to make 
them what they are. Look where we 
may ‘‘down the grooves of change,” 
from the days when the Greeks sang 
of ‘‘rosy-fingered Aurora, daughter of 
the Dawn ” to our own, we find poetry 
always soaring on the pinions of meta- 
phor and simile, pinions which, to be 
sure, are set in motion by lofty or 
graceful thought, and are shaped and 
colored by apt and musical language. 
The poet cannot even an ‘‘ unvarnished 
tale deliver” without recourse to 
imagery. Next to him in fertility of 
fancy come the prose dramatists. To 
judge by some of them a century or 
two old, one would think that all the 
world went about telling why this was 
like that and unlike the other. 

If we turn the pages upon which 
eloquence is written we find metaphors 
on every one, and the imagery richest 
when the orator is at his best. Some- 
times a simple image is developed in- 
to a minutely finished picture, where 
nothing is left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion to supply, like Jeremy Taylor’s 
admired comparison of prayer, when 
the mind is disturbed by anger, to a 
soaring lark beaten down by a tem- 
pest; again, a few words are enough to 
display a striking simile, as in the 
passage where Everett says that after 
the discovery of America, ‘‘the old 
continent and the new, like the mag- 
netic poles, commenced those momen- 
tous processes of attraction and repul- 
sion from which so much of the activ- 
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ity of both has since proceeded.” We 
see a rapid succession of changing fig- 
ures when Webster, alluding to the 
French invasion of Spain in 1823, 
speaks of the power of offended pub- 
lic opinion. ‘‘ It follows the conquer- 
or back to the very scene of his ova- 
tions; it calls upon him to take notice 
that Europe, though silent, is yet in- 
dignant; it shows him that the scep- 
tre of his victory is a barren sceptre ; 
that it shall confer neither joy nor 
honor, but shall moulder to dry ashes 
in his grasp. In the midst of his ex- 
ultation, it pierces his ear with the 
cry of injured justice; it denounces 
against him the indignation of an 
enlightened and civilized age; it 
turns to bitterness the cup of his 
rejoicing, and wounds him with the 
sting which belongs to the conscious- 
ness of having outraged the opinion 
of mankind.” What is at bottom one 
fancy may be thrown into various form, 
as in Burke's description of Chatham’s 
ministry, which is said to have been 
**so checkered and speckled, a piece 
of joinery so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed, a cabinet so 
variously inlaid, such a piece of diver- 
sified mosaic, such a tessellated pare- 
ment without cement—here a bit of 
black stene, and there a bit of white 
- . . that it was indeed a very cu- 
rious show; but utterly unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stand on.” Here 
the diversified repetition of the same 
idea intensifies the ridicule cast upon 
this heterogeneous administration; a 
ridicule still further barbed by the 
vulgar figure with which the orator 
concludes. There were persons in the 
government, he says, who had never 
spoken together till they found them- 
selves, they knew not how, ‘‘ pigging 
together, heads and points, in the 
same truckle-bed.” 

A lowly image has another office 
than to excite contempt: it may, by 
contrast, enhance the beauty of a 
thought. We feel a pleased surprise 
to find an admirable simile in the 
mud-puddle under our feet. ‘It is at 
your own will” (Ruskin is speaking) 
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‘“*that you see, in that despised 
stream, either the refuse of the streets 
or the image of the sky. So it is with 
almost all other things that we un- 
kindly despise.” 

To frame a definition of wit, broad 
enough to cover its every exhibition, 
is not easy. And we need not under- 
take the task, as there can be no 
doubt that, in a very large number of 
instances, our amusement is born of 
a surprising simile; and this is enough 
for our purpose. Addison quotes with 
approval the remark of a celebrated 
philosopher, that in metaphor and al- 
lusion, ‘‘for the most part, lies that 
entertainment and pleasantry of wit 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, 
and is, therefore, so acceptable to all 
people.” The essayist adds, that not 
only the resemblance, but the opposi- 
tion, of ideas, very often produces 
wit. Of course, in both cases, there 
is a comparison. Sidney Smith, who 
certainly ought to be an authority, 
agreeing with Addison, that surprise 
is of the essence of wit, defines the 
business of a wit to be, ‘‘ to discover 
the more trifling relations (of ideas) 
which are only amusing.” A few ex- 
amples of wit, lying in unexpected, 
trivial comparison, would prove no- 
thing; and ‘*The Galaxy” has not 
room for the many that could be easi- 
ly gathered. If any one doubts their 
abundance, let him ‘‘overhaul” his 
memory, or some convenient jest- 
book, keeping in mind the caution, 
that a comparison often lurks where 
it does not formally appear. 

Rhetorical figures are not without 
their dangers as well as their beauties, 
They illustrate an author's’ meaning, 
but very seldom fortify his argument, 
although sometimes supposed to do so 
by both writer aud reader. Because 
this truth is obvious in most cases, is a 
reason the more for keeping it in sight 
in others. The fable of the gardener 
who miserably failed in exercising the 
Jove-granted power of regulating the 
weather, is, as Whately bas in sub- 
stance remarked, a mere assertion in 
another form, that man is incapable of 
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judging what weather will best suit 
his crops; an assertion completely 
disproved by his experience with hot- 
houses, watering-pots, and irrigation. 
Illustrations of this kind, which must 
be recognized as pure inventions by 
all but the very careless—there are 
many such, however—are much less 
likely to appear to have an argumen- 
tative effect than similes drawn from 
observation. Just now we had occa- 
sion to notice, for another purpose, 
Napoleon’s estimate of the value of an 
aristocracy in a free state. His figures 
of the balloon and the ship very pos- 
sibly might seem, to persons inclined 
to adopt his opinion, to tend to prove 
it to be correct, but such is not the 
case. The analogy which is here 
claimed to exist between a ship and a 
government, rests entirely on the as- 
sumption that the latter will work 
better when there are two elements 
around it, than with one. Because a 
ship is more manageable than a bal- 
loon is evidently no reason for hold- 
ing that a government is more efficient 
if it has to deal with an aristocracy, 
than if it represents a democracy 
alone. Burke, speaking of the notion 
that states have the same period of in- 
fancy, manhood, and decrepitude 
that individuals have, makes a re- 
mark equally applicable to our case. 
‘* Parallels of this sort,” he says, ‘‘ rath- 
er furnish similitudes to illustrate or 
adorn, than supply analogies from 
whence to reason. The objects which 
are attempted to be forced into an an- 
alogy, are not found in the same classes 
of existence. Individuals are physical 
beings—commonwealths are not physi- 
cal but moral essences.” An analogy,no 
doubt, may exist between things very 
unlike, for analogy is ‘‘ a resemblance 
in the relation they bear to certain 
other things.” But extreme caution 
is necessary in attempting to reason 
from it, for a fanciful resemblance is 
very likely to be mistaken for a real 
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one, and the real resemblance we may 
easily try to push too far. An analogy 
on one point raises no presumption of 
an analogy on another point when the 
factors are essentially unlike. These 
are rules that the rhetoricians teach us. 
There are numerous doctrines which 
have no surer foundation than im- 
agery, and they are to be found in 
many departments of thought, cer- 
tainly in religion, politics, and morals, 
‘““The idioms of the language of 
Jesus,” says Emerson, ‘‘and the fig- 
ures of his rhetoric have usurped the 
place of his truth; and churches are 
not built on his principles, but on his 
tropes.” Matthew Arnold has strong- 
ly expressed a similar thought. It is 
not worth while to stir the proverbial 
bitterness of theological wrath by giv- 
ing examples of this kind of dogma; 
Protestants Know where to look for 
some, and rationalists can find others. 
A Calvinist preacher in a Massachu- 
setts town years ago warned his flock 
of the absurdity of the Unitarian no- 
tion that the Bible contains meta- 
phors. ‘‘How would it sound,” he 
said, ‘‘to read that ‘the Devil, like 
an Eastern metaphor, walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour ’?” 
These few specimens are enough to 
satisfy us that the danger of miscon- 
ceiving figurative language is real; 
and it is unavoidable, for protean fan- 
cy is perpetually active in the human 
mind. Man speaks in simile and met- 
aphor as naturally as he breathes. A 
judgment sharpened by instruction 
and discipline is needed to overcome 
this danger, which, however, has its 
compensations. If we are sometimes 
deceived by imagery, oftener it makes 
our conceptions more exact; it gives 
energy, variety, and beauty to the 
expression of our thoughts, and out 
of it come, not only wit, eloquence, 
and poetry, but our very language 


itself, 
Hesry W. Frost. 
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THE OLD TURK. 
O the bench upon which you are 
sitting, on the Scutari steamer, 
comes a Turk of the old school. He 
is dressed in black broadcloth of the 
shiniest. His vest is cut high in the 
neck, disclosing about three inches of 
unstarched shirt and a paper collar 
tied with a red ribbon. His face is 
absolutely covered with deep pits 
which the small-pox has left upon him. 
A closely-cut beard of jet black adorns 
his countenance, following every curve 
of cheek and chin. His eye is hard 
and unflinching. If you are a mild 
man you will quail before it; if you 
are an obstinate man you will wish to 
kick the owner of that eye every time 
you encounter its gaze. The old Turk 
is not old in years. This specimen is 
not more than thirty-five. 

The bench on which you sit is al- 
ready overcrowded, but that does not 
make the slightest difference to this 
Turk. ‘‘I can stand it if you can,” is 
his motto. Therefore as he approaches 
he roars as if commanding a battalion, 
“*Toplanin”—gather yourselves to- 
gether. His voice is so harsh and 
rasping in its tones that every one 
turns to look. The Turk, however, 
takes no notice of this tribute to his 
commanding qualities, In fact, he 
never looks to see whether his order is 
obeyed, but calmly backs into the 
seat, sure that he will not be the prin- 
cipal sufferer. 

As he sits down his eyes are fixed on 
the distant horizon, and in a grieved 
tone he says, ‘‘Oh, Lord! Thou know- 
est!” You have never heard a Turk 
say such a thing before, and from that 
moment your attention is rivetted up- 
on him. The suggestion of these 
words is that the man is pious, You 
could have much more readily accept- 
ed the suggestion of cannibalism on 
his part. 

Albeit your gaze is now ready to be- 





come admiration on slight pretexts, 
the Turk does not observe it. In fact, 
he has not looked at his neighbors 
from the moment that he made up his 
mind to sit down on the whole com- 
pany. A look might be construed in- 
to apology. Nevertheless you are con- 
firmed in your interest in the man. 
Every five minutes a heavy sigh comes 
from cavernous depths in his chest. 
With the sigh is always exhaled in 
touching resignation some aspiration, 
some ejaculatory prayer. Now it is 
simply ‘*‘ Allah! Allah!” again it is 
‘*Ya Moubarek ya!’’—oh, Holy one! 
—or **Ya Rabb!”—oh, Lorc! His 
face is not winning, but his devotion- 
al ejaculations, made with an oppres- 
sive seriousness and solemnity, prove 
him to be a truly religious Moslem. 
You soon discover a large black rosary 
in his hand, the beads of which he 
tells over with his fingers, while his 
lips move in cadence with the motion. 
You can sometimes detect the words 
he whispers, ‘‘the Merciful,” ‘‘the 
Glorious,” ‘‘the Holy,” and so on, 
You begin to feel that this man lives 
for Allah alone, and is oblivious to all 
mundane things. The mysticism of 
the Orient evidently rules his soul, 
An example of the order of humanity 
to which he belongs has never before 
crossed your path. 

Just at this moment an event occurs 
which was perhaps expected by the 
Turk when he chose his seat. The 
smallest man on the bench, squeezed 
beyond endurance, suddenly gets up 
and flees to the bow of the steamer, 
Before any one has time to expand, 
the Turk appropriates the whole of 
the vacant space by getting both of 
his feet upon the bench. His left foot 
he doubles under him, and he raises 
his right knee to form .a rest for his 
arm. Again he sighs, but this time 
there is a more contented tone in his 
voice as he says, ‘‘ Ya Hakk! ”’—oh, 
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God of Truth!—as if in praise for the 
amelioration of his condition. Your 
admiration for his piety receives a 
check. The Turk’s foot is pressing 
the side of your neighbor, a meek Ar- 
menian, The Armenian looks at the 
Turk, then at the foot, then once 
more he looks at the Turk, who meets 
his gaze with a perfectly unembarrass- 
ed stare, unconscious of a cause for 
the interest of the Armenian. 

At last the mild man ventures to 
suggest that if the Turk would put his 
foot down from the bench it would be 
an advantage allaround. This imper- 
tinence is too much for the Turk, who 
glares fiercely as he roars, ‘* Zorun 
né?”—what’s the matter with you?— 
**If you don’t like your seat you had 
better get another. Allah! Allah!” 

This manner of viewing the case is 
sure to result, sooner or later, in the 
sudden withdrawal of the Armenian. 
The Turk is thus left free to settle 
back in comfort and to exchange salu- 
tations with the green-turbaned Der- 
vish opposite. 

‘** How are you?” 

**Glory be to God! 
excellency?” 

** Praise be to Him!” 

Here the Turk notices that the Der- 
vish has made a cigarette, for which 
he has no light. He wishes to show 
courtesy to his friend, without preju- 
dice to his own store of matches. So 
hé looks about him. In the seat be- 
hind him is a Frenchman who smokes 
as he reads a newspaper. The Turk is 
a man of action. Without a word he 
reaches over and takes the amber ci- 
garette holder from the Frenchman’s 
hand and passes it over to the Dervish 
with the air of a man who is confer- 
ring great gifts. The owner of the 
cigarette is astonished, but says no- 
thing. When the Dervish has lighted 
his cigarette, he hands that of the 
Frenchman over, that it may be return- 
ed to its owner. The Turk has, how- 


How is your 


ever, concluded to smoke himself, and 
rolls a cigarette and lights it from the 
captive ‘‘light” before he will allow 
the Frenchman to recover his own. 
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And when he does return the other ci- 
garette he does not turn his head to 
look at its owner. He simply calls 
out ‘‘Al” (take). As he thus passes 
the cigarette over his shoulder he un- 
wittingly brings its lighted end in 
contact with the ear of another man, 
very naturally eliciting by this means 
an expletive from the ear’s owner. 
The Turk, however, waves the matter 
out of existence, saying to him of the 
injured ear, ‘‘No matter. It is of no 
consequence,” and there the matter 
rests. 

The right hand neighbor of the 
Turk is reading a newspaper. The 
Turk becomes interested in one of its 
paragraphs over the shoulder of the 
owner, and holds the edge of the leaf 
until he shall have finished spelling 
out the whole of it. If the owner of 
the paper tries to turn the leaf in spite 
of him, or thinks to take the paper 
away, he may succeed, but he will tear 
the sheet in doing so, and will receive 
a sounding lecture on politeness from 
the Turk. Another homily on polite- 
ness follows the dispenser of tickets, 
who on his rounds persisted in wait- 
ing on all the passengers in turn, there- 
by obliging our devotional Turkish 
friend to hold his money in his hand 
for full ten minutes before his turn 
came. 

If you inquire who is this man of re- 
ligious words and secular deeds, your 
friend will tell you that he is the cele- 
brated Haji Izzet Bey. He was for- 
merly a servant to Assi Pasha, and was 
appointed by that dignitary Mudir of 
the village of Kara Sou, on the borders 
of Koordistan. He remained in this 
place for some time, getting rich with- 
out a salary, until the affair of the Ar- 
menian priest’s daughter. His carry- 
ing her off for his harem was the 
cause of his removal, for if he had not 
got the girl that night the Captain of 
the garrison at the fort in the Pass 
would have had her. The Captain had 
his plans laid for having the girl stolen 
by the Koords the very next night, and 
their failure made the Captain the ene- 
my of the Mudir. Haji Izzet Bey was 
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removed and ordered to Erzroom for 
trial. Hespent around sum of money, 
however, on an Arab mare which some 
Koords had for sale, and presented her 
to the Governor of Erzroom, This 
saved him. He was very shortly pro- 
moted, and the investment paid. He 
was appointed to be Caimakam of the 
town of Batakjilar in the district of 
Smyrna. The week after his arrival he 
took three troopers,and rode down and 
captured four brigands after a six 
hours’ chase. This was a warning to 
the brigands of the district that he 
was not a man to betrifled with. The 
four men all escaped a few nights 
afterward, and no brigand was ever 
disturbed by Haji Izzet Bey again. 
Six months afterward the Cadi or 
judge of the district quarrelled with 
him as to the division of the friendly 
contribution paid by the robber chief 
Lefter toward their support. The Cadi 
wanted half, the Caimakam would not 
given him but a quarter. The Cadi 
was on friendly terms with the Grand 
Vezir’s Imam, and as a result of com- 
plaint to that functionary, Haji Izzet 
Bey was dismissed the service within 
three weeks after the first unpleasant- 
ness. 

He then went to Constantinople, 
made a present of a jewelled pipestem 
to the Grand Vezir’s man of affairs, 
and thus ascertained what would be 
most acceptable to the great man who 
had the power in his hands. With 
this knowledge Haji Izzet Bey looked 
around among the houses in the Sul- 
tan Mahomet quarter of Constantlnople 
until he found a Circassian girl who 
was pretty enough. She was a tall, 
fairfaced girl, with gray eyes and a vast 
flood of brown hair which came below 
her waist in masses. She could neither 
read nor write, but then she was not 
bought to be aclerk. Haji Izzet Bey 
bargained for her, and after two days’ 
negotiation agreed to pay one hundred 
and fifty-five pounds for her, with her 
clothes thrown in. Then he got Dr. 
Black to go to see her, and it is from 
him that I received the description of 
the girl. After Black was ushered 

14 
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into the presence of his patient and 
found what was required of him, he 
positively refused to proceed with the 
case. The Bey stormed, and swore, 
and begged, and offered Dr. Black 
twenty-five pounds, but Dr. Black 
turned his back on him and went off, 
and so the Bey had to get a Greek 
doctor to come and examine the girl’s 
lungs and her teeth, and certify, in fact, 
that her physical condition was such 
as would become one destined to the 
harem of a great Pasha. Then Haji 
Izzet paid the price to the brother of 
the girl (who was selling her), and 
presented her tothe Pasha. Haji Izzet 
Bey soon received his appointment to 
the great Constantinople custom house 
as chief appraiser. He still holds this 
position. His salary is two hundred 
dollars a month in copper, although 
he is only just learning to write now, 
in the fourth year of his office. He is, 
however, getting quite rich. He owns 
a nice house in Scutari, paid for out of 
his savings. Moreover, he keeps a 
horse and has a servant waiting for 
him on the ferry wharf every night. 
He has also three wives, the first of 
whom was given to him from Assi 
Pasha’s harem at the beginning of his 
official career, and two added since. 
The daughter of the Armenian priest 
has, however, disappeared, and they 
tell an ugly story about her having 
run away and never being seen again 
after her recapture, 

Haji Izzet Bey is likely to be long 
retained in his present position. He 
has endeared himself to the merchants 
of the city, who will use strong influ- 
ences in his favor if any one ever talks 
of removinghim. It was he who once 
allowed Gulmez Oghlon to take thirty 
cases of woollen goods from their 
lighters without paying a cent of duty. 
It is said that he made twenty pounds 
by the transaction. 

Every day at the prayer hour Haji 
Izzet Bey retires to an elevated place, 
in full view of every one, and performs 
his devotions with unction. Such 
times of spiritual refreshing are be- 
grudged the poor man by the custom 
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house brokers. They hound his steps, 
and impatiently watch his genuflec- 
tions afar off. As soon as he is through 
they struggle with one another/to but- 
tonhole him, for it is observed that 
immediately after a period off prayer 
Haji Izzet Bey is open to propbsitions 
in a peculiar degree. At such times, 
however, you cannot get him to touch 
filthy lucre. He becomes nervous if 
he sees you fingering your purse, and 
makes haste to point with his thumb 
over his shoulder to his clerk as one 
open to such blandishments. He also 
makes haste, however, to consult the 
clerk as to the amount paid, and is not 
above urging you to go another fifty 
cents, because the boy has a large fam- 
ily to support. 

During the late troubles in Bulgaria 
Haji Izzet Bey wanted to go as Bashi 
Bazouk chieftain to Batak, but as the 
spring trade was keeping the custom 
house occupied with rich cargoes, he 
sent a substitute at his own expense. 

When the new constitution was 
talked about, Haji Izzet Bey bought a 
double-barrelled shot-gun and two 
long bowie knives, and declared that 
the Christians were getting so ridicu- 
lously bold in their demands that 
there was but one way out of the diffi- 
culty. This remark was accompanied 
with a vicious curl of the lip and a mo- 
tion of the open hand edgeways down- 
ward, as if he were slashing cornstalks. 
When his friends of the Ulema were 
arrested and banished for resisting re- 
forms, Haji Izzet Bey suddenly ceased 
talking, but if you have his confidence 
he will tell you that he does so under 
protest. For him the old ways are 
good enough. The new fashions have 
almost ruined the country already, 
and it may yet be the duty of every 
patriot to rise and strike a blow to re- 
store the ancient laws of two hundred 
years ago, 


THE YOUNG TURK. 


THe young Turk is a slim, well- 
dressed gentleman, with carefully wax- 
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ed moustache, with immaculate shirt 
front, and with cuffs of mighty width 
and depth. He wears his fez cap rath- 
er far back on his head, so that the 
tassel may fly about jauntily as he 
moves briskly up the street. His 
hands are gloved, and twirl a cane ef- 
fectively. His face is beaming in its 
sprightliness, although it is only clean- 
shaven once a week. 

On Fridays it is that he appears, 
clean-shaven and polished, at one of 
the places of resort—the Sweet Waters 
of Asia, for instance. There he es- 
tablishes himself near the road when 
the long string of carriages is passing, 
to smoke and drink coffee while he 
ogles the veiled beauties who gaze up- 
on him in frank admiration as they 
pass. After sitting for three or four 
hours, he will put on his coat and 
vest—he has been sitting in his shirt 
sleeves all this time because of the heat 
—and will walk with two or three com- 
panions among the thronging beauties 
on the turf. With a glance at one, a 
sign to another, a sigh in the hearing 
of a third, and a whispered ‘‘ You are 
a piece of my heart” to a fourth, he 
keeps well in hand a multitude of flir- 
tations, which are all the more exciting 
because he has no idea who the ladies 
are whom he is addressing. 

The young Turk is a clerk at the 
Porte. He goes langnidly to his post 
between eleven and twelve o’clock each 
day, and, like Charles Lamb, makes up 
for the late hours in arriving in the 
morning by early hours in departing 
in the afternoon. At his post he 
seems to have plenty of leisure for 
jokes with his fellow clerks, or for joy- 
ful greetings of the ambassadorial 
dragomans who are sure to haunt the 
Porte daily, either to extract a coveted 
order from some one of the ministers 
or to chase the order, when obtained, 
through the various departments and 
stages of engrossal, lest it stay by the 
way before receiving the mystic sign 
for execution. The young Turk, Akif 
Bey, is fond of these dragomans be- 
cause they speak to him in French and 
flatterhim, during a brief five minutes, 
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into the belief that he is very like a 
foreigner and very unlike a Turk. It 
is only with them that he can talk 
sympathetically of the latest actress at 
the Concordia or the last cantatrice of 
the Café Flamm. 

Akif Bey was one of the thirty young 
men sent by Sultan Abdul Aziz to Par- 
is ten years ago to learn—everything. 
He was not directed to follow any 
particular study. The Turkish mind 
had not stooped to grasp the idea of 
specialties in study. Besides, was not 
the pressing need of the empire educa- 
tion? Time could not be spared for 
young men to follow out any one 
branch in all its intricacies, Conse- 
quently Akif Bey was furnished with 
a quarterly allowance, and ordered to 
place himself in frequent communica- 
tion with the Ottoman embassy, but 
to devote his time to a general ac- 
quirement of all the sciences of Eu- 
rope. It was intended that he might 
be able to take the professorship of 
physiology or mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople, and be able 
also to instruct in navigation or min- 
eralogy, anatomy or mining’ engineer- 
ing, as he might be assigned to one or 
the other of the government schools 
upon his return from France. In fact, 
he was given carte blanche, guided only 
by the general principle of the neces- 
sity of becoming acquainted in a very 
short time with European civilization 
and with European learning. For 
five years Akif Bey revelled in delights. 
At first he inquired for the book 
which he should buy in order to learn 
physiology, and mathematics, and min- 
eralogy, and navigation, and mining 
enginecring, andanatomy. Failing to 
find such a book, he decided to learn 
very largely by absorption, and to let 
text-books alone. At the end of five 
years he was ordered back to Constan- 
tinople. There he found that the 
Grand Vezir who sent him to France 
was dead, and that the new Grand 
Vezir had not the remotest purpose of 
endowing the University of Constanti- 
nople. Hence he was spared the 
necessity of declining the Presidency 
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of that institution on the ground that 
his specialty was not science, In fact, 
he felt that he would much prefer to 
teach French literature. 

Akif Bey is now one of the most 
pleasant of friends. He will come to 
your house and insist on calling you 
his brother, he so much loves Europe 
and European manners. He makes no 
bones about denouncing the oppres- 
sions and villanies of his government 
and its officials—but then he has never 
been in the interior of the country, and 
has of course had no experience as 
Governor of a country district. He 
evidently feels sure of sympathy from 
you when he explains that he goes to 
the mosque only because people are so 
strict in their notions, and that he 
secretly curses the whole system and 
drinks wine with relish. He has a 
great deal to say about his admiration 
for ‘*‘ honor ” as shown forth by Euro- 
peans. Questioning him, you find he 
refers to the duelling system. He 
speaks of his liking for the freedom 
of the European social life. Tere two 
questions bring out the fact that the 
whole extent of his experience has 
been one soriée dansante at the Turk- 
ish embassy, where he played the 
wall-flower, and unlimited Jardin Ma- 
bilie and Varietés Theatre. 

His love for French literature has 
interested you, and some day he takes 
you to his house and shows you his 
library. It consists of Alexandre Du- 
mas’s ‘‘ Three Musqueteers,” a dozen of 
the lowest of French novels, and two 
odd volumes of the ‘*‘Cyclopédie des 
Arts et Metiers.” He really supposes 
that he has the choicest of European 
literature in his possession, just as he 
thinks that the best of European so- 
ciety in Constantinople frequent the 
Café Flamm in Pera, or the Théitre 
Francaise, and just as he believes that 
wine drinking, the wearing of clean 
shirts, and disbelief in God are funda- 
mental elements of the noble civiliza- 
tion of Europe. Akif Bey is of course 
utterly incapable of the savageries of 
which Haji Izzet Bey has been guilty. 
He is also incapable of anything else 
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which requires firmness of charac- 
ter. 

Perchance he may get into the 
army some day. That will do much 
toward making a man of him, since 
the one department of the Turkish 
government which is organized some- 
what as it should be is the war de- 
partment; and the one science which 
has been acquired by the Turks, from 
Europe, is the science of war. If the 
army does not get Akif Bey, or if 
some stern old Turk of a father or 
uncle does not take him in hand 
and roughly shake his European fan- 
cies out of him, the chances are that 
his French ‘‘education ” will lead to his 
early death from dissipation. If you 
happen to be of a benevolent turn 
of mind, and will take the trouble to 
introduce Akif Bey to really good lit- 
erature, you will find in him an aston- 
ished and interested listener. He will 
almost shed tears as you prove to him 
that the things he prizes are not es- 
teemed as of ordinary good repute 
among respectable Europeans. With 
only a slight start in the right direc- 
tion, you will find Akif Bey develop- 
ing into a real student of French and 
English literature. Ultimately he will 
become a sort of recluse, with a large 
library. His fellow-countrymen will 
begin to respect him, and to hang 
upon his lips. By the time silver 
threads appear in his hair, he will be 
much sought after for official station. 
But as often as he is dragged into 
public life, his radical notions con- 
cerning the administration of justice, 
and the expenditure of funds for 
public improvements, bring speedy 
disgrace upon his head, with a new 
disappearance from public life until 
some other Grand Vezir ventures to 
try him again, in spite of his affini- 
ties with the young Turkey party. 

But there is no hope that Akif Bey 
will enter this path without benevo- 
lent intervention in bis behalf. He is 


too weak and too superficial for any 
good to come out of him as he 
is now. 
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THE GOOD TURK. 

He is not a paradox. He is a 
plain, simple-minded old man, with 
a good, generous heart, and a face 
that would pass him for a minister 
anywhere, if he was not dressed in 
bag trousers. Last year, when Bul- 
garians were being shot down by the 
hundred, the Turks of this type saved 
many poor, frightened wretches, and 
kept them in their houses until dan- 
ger was passed. In fact, there is 
almost always a Turk of this class 
who puts in an appearance when a 
row is in progress, and saves the vic- 
tim from death, or worse. Such men 
saved the English consul at Salonica, 
when the French and German consuls 
were killed. Such men save Yorgi 
or Yanni in interior towns, when 
Moslem rowdies are just beating the 
last spark of life out of them. They 
save the wretches, not from love to 
them, but from pity. 

Abderrahman Effendi is one of 
these good Turks. He has a little 
store in Yeni Jami courtyard. His 
shop is six feet long and three feet 
wide, and is all counter and shelves, 
Abderrahman Effendi sits on the 
counter, like a tailor, all day, and 
sells woollen socks, knit by hand, 
***pon honor.” If you go to his shop 
to buy, he will ask you what he in- 
tends to take for his goods. He will 
not haggle and bargain with you. 
You may induce him to abate a pias- 
tre or two, in Oriental style, but he 
will be pretty short with you if you 
mistake him for a Jew and offer him 
half of his asking price. When you 
go away, if you happen to leave your 
purse lying on his counter, Abderrah- 
man Effendi will be ‘in torture. He 
will inquire all along the street to 
know the road taken by the ‘‘ Frank” 
with a blue paper parcel under his 
arm; by the time you get ‘halfway 
across the Galata bridge, there will 
be a panting boy at your heels— 
shouting, ‘*Signor! Signor!”—who 
will finally overtake you, stuff your 
purse into your hand, with the single 
word ‘‘Na!” (there) and will instant- 
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ly turn his back on you and stalk back 
toward Yeni Jami. 

Abderrahman Effendi has a great 
love for children. As you go by his 
shop with your two little girls, he will 
cali out to you, ‘‘ Are they yours?” 

7) Yes.” 

‘*God spare them to you!” 

And then he will very likely pro- 
duce an apple or an orange from be- 
hind the goods on some shelf, and 
hand it to one of the little girls, pat- 
ting their cheeks, and evidently win- 
ning the hearts of them both. He, 
however, is almost sure to somewhat 
dampen your pleasant feelings toward 
him on the occasion, by asking, ‘‘Are 
they boys?” However, bis last word 
is ‘‘Mashallah!” and you walk on 
with that ringing in your ears. 

In Ramazan, when ali men fast 
from sunrise to sunset, Abderrahman 
Effendi comes three hours later to his 
shop in the morning, and is with diffi- 
culty able to speak peaceably to you 
during the succeeding hours of hun- 
ger and thirst, and of weary depriva- 
tion as to tobacco. If you are smok- 
ing in his vicinity, he will endure the 
tantalizing spectacle for a time, but 
at last will burst out with: ‘‘Ja- 
num, if you will smoke when we can- 
not, at least don’t blow the smoke 
this way!” He differs from many of 
his fellow Moslems in a certain toler- 
ance of differences in religious belief. 
During Ramazan, however, he comes 
near to calling you and all other 
Christians ‘‘Giaours,” alongside of 
the fetish-worshippers of Africa. 

He is very particular in fasting, and 
also in fulfilling every other require- 
ment of his religion. By his shop- 
front is a broken flower-pot, sunk in 
the earth, which he keeps full of 
fresh water, that the street dogs may 
drink. When he eats his lunch he al- 
ways breaks up a one-penny loaf for 
the dogs at the same time. You can 
recognize his house the moment you 
get into the street, by the number of 
puppies which surround its door. For 
Abderrahman Effendi watches over 
every litter of pups which the street 
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Just so soon as he hears 
the new-born wail, he hastens to arise 
from his couch, and to hunt up some 
piece of carpet or matting, and a 
board or two, wherewith he goes out 
into the night to establish a shelter 


produces, 


for the tribe. He does these things 
because his religion teaches him that 
men should try humbly to imitate 
God in beneficence. Abderrahman 
Effendi does not keep muttering re- 
ligious formulas, like Haji Izzet Bey, 
but his words are always seasoned 
with pious sayings, with a ring to 
them as of true metal. When the 
soldiers go by on their way to the 
wars, he says, with unction—and it 
sounds like a bishop’s benediction— 
‘““God keep you. God make every 
one of you to seem a thousand.” And 
when you have been talking with the 
old gentleman for five minutes, on 
the street, and he turns to leave you 
with, ‘‘I commit you to God,” you 
cannot help feeling impressed by 
his earnestness. An hour later, as 
you pass the mosque nearest Abderrah- 
man Effendi’s house, you cannot but 
hear the sound of many voices com- | 
ing through the great arched window. 
You pause and look in. There is the 
Effendi standing in front of the great 
assemblage, acting for the absent 
Imam. His voice rises alone in prayer: 
‘*The Lord grant protection to our 
lord Sultan Abd ul Hamid.” 

And the response of the great 
crowd comes up: 

** Amin!” 

‘‘The Lord make his arm strong in 
battle.” 

‘* Amin!” 

‘*The Lord give valor to our sol- 
diers! ” 

‘** Amin!” 

‘*The Lord give keen edge to their 
swords! ” 

‘* Amin!” 

‘“*The Lord confound our enemy 
in Russia!” 
‘** Amin!” 
‘*The Lord destroy his army! ” 
** Amin!” 
As you go on your way, the steady 
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beat of the rhythm of those prayers 
follows you, the earnest, pleading 
voice of Abderrahman Effendi, and 
the full, sonorous chorus of the con- 
gregational response. You cannot 
help but feel that, to that man, 
and to the congregation he leads, 
there is far more than a form in their 
evening prayer. 

Abderrehman Effendi used to live in 
the heart 6f Asia Minor. No traveller 
ever failed of admittance to his house. 
When Colonel Manning went there he 
stayed over Sunday, with his five men 
and their horses, They ordered with- 
out stint whatever they wanted, and 
as Abderrahman Effendi waited upon 
them in person, he had to move with 
unaccustomed briskness in order to 
supply their demands. On Monday 
morning Colonel Manning took out his 
purse to pay for the accommodation, 
but the Effendi would not take a cent. 
‘* You have been my guests,” he said. 
**T do not take pay from guests.” 

Pressed to take pay, he turned al- 
* most savagely upon the Colonel, and 
said, ‘‘I have as much money as you 
have any day. I don’t want any of 
yours—so there!’’ And there was no 
way out of it. Colonel Manning had 
to go on his journey in the most un- 
comfortable frame of mind he remem- 
bered to have ever experienced. 

Not that Abderrahman Effendi is 
free-handed with his money. He isa 
close economist. He will religiously 
read a newspaper through from begin- 
ning to end, every word, to the signa- 
ture of the last advertisement, in or- 
der to get his money’s worth, And 
when he buys a glass of water on the 
street for half a cent, if the seller has 
no half-cent to give him in change he 
will drink down a second glass of wa- 
ter with infinite trouble, rather than 
not get the full value of his cent. | 

This trait probably arises from his 
sense of equity, which is very strong 
in his rough way. When all Turks 
were inclined to say that Shevket 
Pasha should not be punished for his 
share in the Bulgarian massacres, Ab- 
derrahman Effendi said, ‘‘It’s only if 
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he is innocent that he shall not be 
punished; if he is guilty he should be 
hang.” And it was by his influence 
that the fiery oid Turkish party of his 
quarter were held in check, so that 
the government dared to order the 
trial of Shevket. But when the court- 
martial acquitted the flint-hearted 
Pasha, Abderrahman Effendi headed 
the old Turkish deputation when they 
went to kiss his robe as he returned by 
railway from Adrianople. 

Abderrahman Effendi is a Turkish 
patriot, every inch of him. His whole 
soul glows with enthusiasm at the talk 
of resisting the will of Europe. But 
when his neighbors begin to advocate 
cutting the throats of the Christians 
as a first measure of defence, the Ef- 
fendi shames them out of proposing 
such things in his presence. I know 
that Abderrahman Effendi’s house 
would be to my family a secure haven 
of refuge if Moslem fanaticism should 
burst out in wrath against the Chris- 
tians. 

This old gentleman hates with a 
mighty hatred the lacquer of French 
civilization which the average Turk- 
ish politician affects. He savagely re- 
bukes the talk of the young sprigs 
who frequent Pera theatres, telling 
them to leave the follies of ‘* giaours ” 
to the giaours, and not to fancy that 
it is drinking wine and theatre-go- 
ing which give the Europeans their 
strength. His private theory is that 
the powers of Europeans are due to a 
special inspiration from the devil. 
But he excepts the English from the 
operations of this rule, as he can ap- 
preciate sturdy honesty as much as 
any one. Moreover, he has in a box 
at his house a silver medal, which 
bears the head of Queen Victoria, and 
is a token of his faithful service in the 
Turkish contingent of the English 
army during the Crimean war. This 
is a relic of an experience which leaves 
an indelible respect and affection for 
the ‘‘Ingleez” in Abderrahman Effen- 
di’s heart. His one regret is that the 
English are not Moslems, as it is his 
one marvel that they can be so good 
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without a knowledge of the glorious 
precepts of the Koran. 

Such is Abderrahman Effendi, kind- 
ly, honest, bigoted, and yet liberal, 
ignorant, and yet so shrewd that he is 
liable to few of the consequences of 
his ignorance. And if, after you have 
won his confidence, you ask him what 
he makes his great object in life, the 
old gentleman will reply, ‘‘ You know 
we Moslems think differently from you 
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Christians, You may think it strange 
that we believe such things; but our 
prophet has taught us that a man can 
wisely give his life in this world to 
the study of God’s character. You 
may think it a useless attempt, but I 
am a Moslem, and have many ideas 
which are strange to you. I try to 
make it my object in life to live near 
to God, so as to learn more of Him.” 
Henry O. Dwicut. 
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I. 
OT Rose la fleur, but Rose la 
Semme. 

I caught a glimpse of John as he 
drove round, and I hurried to the 
door. Yes, there he sat in his old 
overcoat, the sleigh loaded up with 
bags of grain, and he going to town 
after our cousin from Europe, our ro- 
mance, Rose Beaugardis! 

‘*Oats, corn, wheat, buckweat—and 
Rose Beaugardis!” 

My girls came trooping up behind 
me—Muriel, Lilgarde, Brenda, and 
Marjorie—our ‘‘Pet Marjorie.” All 
the cheeks reddened as I repeated my 
inventory of John’s load home. Mu- 
riel curled her delicate lip. ‘‘ John 
Sidney, don’t you know anything?” 
began Brenda. 

But in the midst of the expostula- 
tions off he drove. John is all Sidney 
—English and gruff. 

‘*Never mind!” laughed Lilgarde. 
‘“‘After tramping up and down the 
Tyrol, and scrambling around among 
the Alps, I guess she won’t faint at 
the sight of a farmer’s sleigh; besides, 
it isn’t as if the presumption had been 
on our side.” 

The great kitchen was cold by this 
time, and we all gathered for a mo- 





ment around the cook stove. After 
all, it rested me to think of John 
meeting this momentous event with 
his every-day calm, for we girls had 
been ready to turn over the plans of a 
lifetime for this fair demoiselle Beau- 
gardis, whom none of us had ever 
seen, She was the orphaned daughter 
of mother’s only brother, Colonel Louis 
Beaugardis, who, Catholic, courtier, 
and cosmopolitan, had preferred a res- 
idence on the Continent to following 
the pastoral pursuits of his Huguenot 
ancestors in the New World. Uncle 
had suddenly died; and she, as sud- 
denly, had been struck poor by an- 
other of fate’s flashes of lightning. 
We had seen her name in the French 
and English papers which Uncle Louis 
often sent us, and when this star of 
the fashionable intelligence, this lady 
of courts, wrote us, orphaned girls like 
herself, and asked for a shelter under 
the old roof-tree, it had made no end 
of excitement and confusion for John 
and me. Because the girls each 
thought we ought not to have her un- 
less we also could alter our house over 
into a palace, or a chiteau at the very 
least. J felt sure it was hearthside 
and home-love my poor Rose was com- 
ing seeking; but my girls, who know 
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so very much more than I of fashion 
and society, because they read won- 
derful books which I have no time so 
much as to open, made each other un- 
comfortable with their fancies, 

Muriel had been most exceeding 
bitter. ‘‘Poor! poor!” she had said. 
‘*T, at least, know what kind of poor 
such as she become! as if she had not 
gathered a wardrobe whose shawls 
and jewels will keep a town like this 
in consternation for a lifetime! and 
you never seem to think her culture 
and style will remain to her! ‘My 
poor Rose,’ indeed! If you only could 
know, Hilda Sidney, what the world 
is!” 

‘* Well, she’ll love Hilda any way!” 
cried Brenda, her arm about me. 
‘* Whoever snubs us admires her—even 
to grand old Mrs. Sturdevant.” 

And oh! I did hope she might. 
There was something so weary in the 
letter she had written us that my 
heart had yearned over her ever since; 
and I had my own strong faith in 
what even cousin’s love would do for 
her if she was at all like sweet moth- 
er, or my sisters, even if she should 
come to us worldly and discontent, as 
they said. 

It was a busy day; but, at last, the 
house was in company trim—cheerful 
up stairs and down with crackling 
fires, my pantry fragrant with dainty 
cookery, my kitchen so bright with 
shining stove, sand-scoured floor, and 
my gay winter geraniums, as I passed 
through it late in the afternoon to my 
own warm housekeeper’s bedroom to 
dress for the arrival. I remember 
how carefully and curiously I regard- 
ed myself. I smoothed my heavy hair 
until it shone with the true chestnut 
gloss of the Beaugardis hair, and 
matched something bright in my smile 
and the warm brown of my eyes—if I 
may say so much of myself. I have 
always been thankful that mine is a 
bright face; I have pored over Mu- 
riel’s ‘‘ Bleak House,” lingering about 
that sweetest Esther Summerson, wish- 
ing I might be like her in my house- 
hold; but that day I looked long into 
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my little bedroom mirror to see if it 
really was a face to comfort and rest 
any one. 

As we gathered in the sitting-room, 
so warm, and dark, and rosy, I could 
not help but smile all around upon my 
pretty flock; was she never so fine, we 
were no rustic shepherdesses to shock 
her. 

There was my tall Muriel in her 
scholarly sereneness, turning her large 
gray eyes, with their latent spark of 
fire, upon me as I entered. The clear, 
pale face, braided about with a wealth 
of soft brown hair, was as deli- 
cate and classic as a cameo; I am 
never weary of looking at her profile, 
and sometimes I have paused before 
arousing her from a reverie, or an en- 
trancing page, because it seemed all 
too nearly like asking one of the nine 
Muses to set the table, or call John to 
dinner. 

It was much like turning from an 
altar flame to a cheerful wood fire on 
the hearth, to turn from Muriel to 
Brenda, the good little genius of my 
kitchen, looking so neat and bonnie 
in her ruffled crimson dress and white 
apron, her curly brown hair tossing 
about her low brow and hazel eyes. 

While Liigarde has a flashing face, 
one that never looks so well as bencath 
riding cap and feather. 

We turned from each other to Mar- 
jorie with her wild rose cheeks, coral 
mouth, and wide, soft eyes of purple 
blue—‘‘ baby blue,” I used to tell my 
pet her eyes were. She was dazzling- 
ly fair in her azure silk and soft laces, 
with her wavy golden hair flowing all 
about her. Her train had a pretty 
sweep as she moved about, so statelily 
dainty, and her open sleeves showed 
how perfect her arms and hands were 
—we all guarded those pretty, white 
hands where, upon a taper finger, spar- 
kled a diamond—the great Sturdevant 
solitaire. Tiny, fair Marjorie—there 
was something royal about her, as 
about a fairy queen; Muriel called it 
‘*style,”? and certainly Duke’s haugh- 
ty and incensed mother was fain to 
treat her with respect. We all looked 























down upon her with a cherishing 
thought. ‘‘Pet Marjorie” was used 
to the look, and her smile was as sweet 
with love and happiness as a flower 
with perfume. 

And then, the rugs straightened 
and the hearth swept up, Brenda 
glanced about the room and smiled 
sweetly upon us all. ‘‘It is gay, and 
warm, and cosey, isn’t it now?” 

Muriel answered her, ‘‘ Yes, the 
house is nice, after the fashion of dear 
Hilda, but imagine her velvet train 
sweeping across a rag carpet!” 

The girls glanced around soberly. 
‘*And her diamond hairpins resting 
against my little homemade tidies!” 
supposed Marjorie in Muriel’s own 
tones. 

Ah, well! this sensitive pain over 
beauty and refinement was our birth- 
right from our sweet French mother, 
And had not my life been one long, 
longing endeavor with home coseyness 
and heart’s love to keep my darlings 
from missing the beautiful and the ar- 
tistic? My heart ached sorely enough 
now to see upon their young faces the 
bitterness of women dreading the 
presence of another woman of a wider 
culture and a more elegant refinement. 

** At any rate,” said Lilgarde, when 
we went out in the kitchen, ‘‘ we can 
match this Rose with our violet, for 
how perfectly lovely Marjorie is!” 

‘*A mere meadow-bank violet, my 
dears,” suggested Muriel, ‘‘ while Rose 
is no primrose.” 

At five, all listening, we heard the 
faint, far whistles of the afternoon ex- 
press passing through town. Atsharp 
six John drove in. 

Ihad my little speech ready. ‘‘ Now 
for an old-fashioned welcome, girls, 
such as we like! None of your distant 
airs, Muriel! Let ws not be in fault!” 

I threw open the door. Yes, she 
had come. 

‘*T am cousin Hilda,” I said, hold- 
ing out both my hands, and looking 
up into a very pale and earnest face; 
and as [ gazed I involuntarily waited 
for her to welcome me, for she looked 
at me a little instant as she would 
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have looked at a picture or a statue— 
her head drawn back and her eyes so 
steady and level—and then a light and 
a smile, both together, flashed over 
the pale beauty and perfection of her 
face. Ob, I never saw anything but 
sunrise itself so flashing and so sweet, 

She took my face between her un- 
gloved hands and let me kiss her. 
‘Shall you iet me in and love me, lit- 
tle mother Hilda?” she asked, just 
about as Marjorie might. 

I put my arms around her, and as I 
felt her sigh I thought with a few glad 
tears, *‘ Just another girl to nestle un- 
der my wing!” 

I led her in among my sisters. She 
stood by my side, quiet, leisurely 
awaiting the presentations. My nice, 
obedient girls all came up and kissed 
her, even Muriel. And Lilgarde, I 
cannot tell why, unless it was some 
glamour in the smile with which Rose 
steadily looked at her, called her 
‘* My dear, dear cousin Rose.” 

But at none of them did she look as 
she had at me. She gazed down up- 
on Brenda with a very pleasant sort of 
regard; the while she kept Lilgarde’s 
hand in her own; she took Muriel’s 
fingers with a ceremonious bend of her 
handsome head, and then she sudden- 
ly stooped over Marjorie. ‘* Why, 
Pansy!” she said with a smile in her 
proud eyes. ‘‘Have I found you?” 
and then she glanced around upon us 
as if to say, ‘‘Do you know what you 
have here?” 

And then her eyes rested upon my 
great country fire, and upon my tea 
table. ‘‘I was expected cold and 
hungry, I see, so I confess to both, and 
to weariness also, for I am direct from 
London.” 

She was speaking to me, and I re- 
plied with all a housekeeper’s bustle 
and satisfaction, I remember we re- 


mained in a stiff circle about her, 


while she unfastened her wraps, tak- 
ing our first long look at her—our lady 
of palaces. Tall, like sweet mother, 
and in plain, soft gray; graceful, sup- 
ple, almost voluptuous, was her slen- 
der person as revealed to us by the 
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clinging folds of her soft gray cash- 
mere. She was very pale; but I felt 
that our bright coloring would have 
been vulgar upon the high-bred face 
of Rose Beaugardis—her proud eyes 
and flashing smile were quite bright- 
ness enough—it sufficed my cousinly 
heart that her hair was the true chest- 
nut tint of mother’s family; it wreath- 
ed in shell-like waves and bright 
braids around the handsome bead, in 
the style of the day, of course, but in- 
stantly giving us to know the classic 
original of the fashion. 

And I remember, too, that Brenda 
with her load of shawls and furs lin- 
gered in the room until Rose herself 
broke the spell, as, glancing at us with 
a slight, amused smile, she moved to 
a chair. She looked toward the 
sitting-room as Brenda passed in. 
‘*What a cheerful house! And this 
is the old Beaugardis roof-tree. Ah, 
Hilda, you would make room beneath 
it for me, the last Beaugardis, wouldn’t 
you? Please say something sweet to 
the alien Rose, little mother Hilda—I 
fancy you are the one who says the 
sweet things; is it not so?” 

The proud voice with its soft, lin- 
gering, foreign accent had a pathetic 
cadence, and it thrilled Lilgarde’s 
cheek to paleness as my own, and she 
was no unworthy kindred to our beau- 
tiful cousin as she bent over her and 
said, ‘‘Beaugardis hearts are all 
around you, cousin, and Beaugardis 
hearts are warm and wide.” We 
found ourselves all grouped around 
her again, and one after another, and 
all together, we offered her our home 
for ever and aday. Evennow, in the 
light of all that happened afterward, 
I believe we made her happy. I like 
to recall her face with that sweet, 
restful quiet upon it as I stood beside 
her chair with her hand in mine, a 
hand of a different and a finer white- 
ness than Marjorie’s. I felt as if clos- 
ing my fingers over alily; my browned 
rough fingers, which of themselves half 
hesitated to clasp that fair patrician 
palm. 

I had secretly dreaded the supper 
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table somewhat. I had made sure it 
would be my time of trial and short- 
coming. But the cousin, though she 
did smile at my tea, and make herself 
a fresh cup a soyer, whose fragrance 
diffused itself in apple-blossom wafts 
throughout the room, partook with a 
traveller’s piquant zest of my cream 
biscuits, and jellies, and boned chick- 
en, and then, with a swift step, pos- 
sessed herself of the high-backed chair 
in the warm chimney corner. 

‘*No state parlor for me to-night, 
my good cousins!” said she. ‘‘I am 
going to stay where the Heart of the 
House is,” she added, with that sweet, 
sudden, flashing glance at me. 

The girls looked at me askance. 

** As usual, of course.” 

Therefore, ‘‘as usual,’ Brenda and 
Muriel began to clear away the table, 
and, ‘‘as usual,” Lilgarde and I 
brought out the basket of corn. 

Lilgarde smiled mischievously as 
she encountered Rose’s musing eyes, 
**Chicks must not starve just because 
a rose has blossomed on the place.” 

She inclined her head most gra- 
ciously, and then her glance rested 
upon Marjorie, who sat dreamily 
swaying to and fro in her little rock- 
ing chair. Suddenly she started. She 
leaned forward and bent her eyes so 
keenly upon Marjorie’s diamond that 
the look was a marked interrogation. 

Lilgarde explained. ‘‘ We are keep- 
iag Pet dainty against the day of 
bridal veils and orange flowers.” 

‘*Ah!” said she musingly at last, 
turning her eyes quite away. ‘‘So 
Pansy is to be gathered from the gar- 
den-border, is she? and by a iordly 
hand, I judge d 

‘**Yes, Duke has both wealth and 
position,” answered Lilgarde. 

‘¢Then it is Duke?” she cried out 
sharply, but beneath her breath. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 
Her eyes withdrew from mine with a 
haughty, downward sweep, and she 
gave me a strange feeling that she 
was smiling contemptuously at her- 
self, 

After a moment she turned toward 
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Marjorie again, her face as sweet now 
as my Pet’s own. ‘‘And so the un- 
selfish sisters are keeping you beauti- 
ful for the grand life, are they? Sup- 
posing cousin Rose should do your 
share, little Blossom? ” 

She roused from her languor and si- 
lence. She bound one of my aprons 
about her beautiful, undulating waist, 
and reached for an ear of corn; but it 
was a slender stream of golden grain 
that trickled in her lap. By sheer 
force she picked off kernel by kernel 
with those delicate fingers, and let 
them drop dreamily one by one. I 
cannot tell to this day how it was that 
she effaced all remembrance of those 
few singular looks and tones from my 
mind. I only know that in five min- 
utes after she roused herself to be the 
bright, loveable cousin she remained 
so many long weeks I had utterly for- 
gotten them, happily unconscious that 
in the angry heat of a certain wild 
moment yet to be they were to start 
forth distinct, significant. 

Late in the evening, passing through 
the back room, I came upon Muriel. 
She was standing by the window, 
looking afar up at the stars sparkling 
in the winter sky. She sighed as I 
tapped her little, cold white ear, and 
turned tome. ‘‘ Hilda, she hes seen 
Miss Ingelow and Charles Reade!” 

Ismiled. She looked down at me 
with such great, awed eyes. ‘‘I sup- 
pose such things are possible, my 
dear.” 

** Has seen Jean Ingelow! She says 
she has a lovely, wild-rose sort of 
face even now at forty, and that 
Charles Reade looks much hke our 
John!” 

** Does she talk well? ” 

**Of course,” Muriel replied. ‘‘ She 
looked me all over when we sat down 
by the books, and then began very 
much as Emerson lectures—folded her 
hands and let her eyes shine out like 
two great lamps, and talked right on 
and on in just his quiet, even tones. 
How did she know the books were 
especially mine, and that I would give 
the world to see their authors?” 
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‘* My Muriel’s wide brow and great 
listening eyes told tales, I suppose.” 

Muriel gave a little start. I looked 
around. There stood Rose with smil- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Yes, cousin Hilda, they 
did. And if I had money I woula 
send your hungry Muriel over seas 
with a season ticket to the British Mu- 
seum reading-room. She might see 
Lewes and Tennyson, Reade and Rus- 
kin and Disraeli, perchance ‘ Miss Mu- 
lock’ and ‘George Eliot.’ I’ve seen 
them all there, and, cousin Muriel, I’ve 
visited Victor Hugo in his exile, made 
my pilgrimage to Haworth, and drop- 
ped my flower on the tomb of Dickens.” 

The girls had followed, and there 
we all stood around her hearing her 
pronounce the laurelled names. 

‘* What would you do for me, fairy 
godmother, if you had your golden 
wand?” asked Lilgarde, breaking the 
silence, 

**Oh, I'd buy you a high block hat, 
and provide you a fiery Saladin and a 
gallant cavalier, and send you to ride 
in Rotten Row.” 

‘“*And for me?” queried Brenda, 
with Ermine, her great white cat, sit- 
ting upon her shoulder and purring 
against her bonnie head, 

**Oh, you should be taken to see 
the Learned Dogs and the Charity 
Schools.” 

‘““And me?” I asked, her girlish 
cousinliness was so charming. 

** You, little mother Hilda, with your 
eyes so full of fire-shine? If I made 
all your darlings happy surely that 
would be enough?” And she wound 
her arm about me. 

*“*T am chief of Hilda’s darlings,” 
suggested Marjorie. 

‘*Yes, Pansy.” MRose’s gay eyes 
darkened. ‘‘ Ah, little innocence, I 
would hide more from you than I 
would show you!” 


IL 
It was now December. New Year’s 
Eve Marjorie was to be married. The 
Sturdevants were coming to the house 
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on the hill for the occasion, and Duke 
would reach home by Christmas. Our 
humble nest was in the flutter prepar- 
atory—littered with the white sewing, 
the silk sewing, the clear starching, 
and the patterns and boxes and be- 
longings of dressmakers from town, 

Of course it was a hard time for me 
with all my pretty maids thus absorb- 
ed. I had the chickens, and the but- 
ter, and the housekeeping, and the 
expenses all on my hands until I was 
glad John was not a woman too, to 
desert me. Their sweet, merry laugh- 
ter reached us night after night out 
there at work in the kitchen together, 
with her exquisitely modulated tones, 
‘**T think this is rather rough on you, 
old girl! ” John said with sudden soft- 
ness, one night, when I was so done 
out that I asked him to take the iron 
and finish the towels and table-cloths. 
Duke was expected the next day, and 
I had coffce yet to roast and the tur- 
key to stuff. 

He looked down on me in a good 
way as he took my place at the iron- 
ing-board—‘‘ You begin to look old, 
sis!” 

IknewI did. I knew just how the 
long strain of hard work was begin- 
ning to tell upon face, nerve, and 
temper—I speak of this because I think 
it one reason why I so sadly failed my- 
self and Rose in what shortly befell. 

At that moment I heard crunching 
steps upon the snow without, and 
then a rap on the door—a rap I knew. 

John went to the door—it was Duke. 
Before I saw the face or heard the 
voice I knew the white, shapely hand 
beneath the fur sleeve as it was ex- 
tended. He held my hand in his 
brotherly clasp a good long minute, 
and I basked in the light of his eyes, 
as Marjorie’s elder sister might, re- 
joicing in the tower of strength and 
honor to which my darling was to go. 
Wealth, position, all the great odds 
between the families, melted away as 
they always had in his presence. 

I like to look back and recall that 
genial presence—the keen, earnest 
blue eyes, the carefully-kept yellow 
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Vandyk beard, the fine head firmly 
poised upon the straight neck, the 
lordly shoulders, the ease and grace of 
every movement, and, best of all, 
most clearly to be recalled, the irre- 
sistible feeling that his high breeding 
was underlaid with kindliness, sincer- 
ity, and a true Christian honor. 

The soft laughing voices were au- 
dible to us all, as he stood warming 
by the kitchen stove—I working over 
my butter, John ironing. And he 
asked finally, ‘‘How is it you are 
alone, little dame Hilda? where are 
your girls?” 

Just then Lilgarde came running 
out with a tunic she was trimming. 
She gave a little scream, rushed to- 
ward Duke, then rushed back. 

Spools and scissors fell to the floor, 
chairs were pushed about, and out 
came all save Rose. The sister had 
greetings before Marjorie—she had 
slipped to my side in the confusion. 
Just a pet, a simple hiding pansy, she 
seemed to me as this mature man of 
the world approached her. i did not 
hear his brief whisper, but his bended 
head and face so gravely stirred as- 
sured me it was no light love he of- 
fered my little girl. 

A moment they lingered around 
him with their fair, flower-like faces, 
and then Lilgarde said, ‘‘Come into 
the sitting-room, Duke, we have a 
beautiful rose in bloom there.” 

‘* As if this full bouquet would not 
suffice me!” he replied with expres- 
sive glance. 

‘*O, we are only meadow flowers,” 
said Muriel. 

And Lilgarde carolled: 

The lily has an air, 

And the snowdrop a grace, 
And the sweet pea a way, 

And the heartsease a face— 
But there’s nothing like the rose 

When she blows. 

‘‘Tt is a human Rose,” explained 
Marjorie. ‘‘ Not rose the flower, but 
Rose the woman.” 

**Oho! T supposed it some of your 
house plants!” he said lightly; and 
then we all went into the sitting-room 
together. 
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Rose evidently was awaiting us. 
She stood by her chair, her white 
hands folded upon its back. And I 
saw the look of warning upon her face 
with which she glanced over all our 
heads, and for the briefest instant con- 
fronted him. Then she stood waiting 
with the most perfect grace for the 
presentation. But a cloud spreading 
over Duke’s face had followed the 
lightning of that glance—I saw that 
also, and I know not what of romance 
and tragedy and foreboding took pos- 
session of my brain. Marjorie must 
have seen it too. Her cheek paled. 
And then her soft, girlish eyes shone 
with all a mature woman’s self-con- 
trol as she stepped forward and her- 
self presented Duke. 

I found myself expecting some token 
of recognition as the hands and eyes 
so lightly met, but there was none; 
not until Rose encountered my gaze, 
which, I think, must have questioned 
or accused her, for after a moment’s 
long, startled look at me, as if com- 
pelled, she reached forth her hands 
again slowly—‘‘ Stay, Mr. Sturdevant. 
Have we not met before?—name and 
face alike seem familiar.” 

He turned upon her a sudden look. 
** As you choose, of course!” it said. 
Then his courteous voice added, ‘‘ It 
can be hardly possible that this is the 
Miss Beaugardis I met last year upon 
the Rhine?” 

‘“The same, Mr. Sturdevant. And 
I shall be happy to recognize you as 
my sweet cousin Marjorie’s husband.” 

And then with a flush mounting to 
his forehead Duke bent and touched 
the proffered hand again. 

Upon this there were great wonder- 
ings and delightings among the girls; 
and Rose explained and Duke assent- 
ed, and in the midst of it John and I 
slipped out to our flat-irons and tur- 
keys, and I made a strong effort to 
steady my dizzy brain and quiet my 
angry heart. For I was trembling 
from head to foot.» It was a fierce an- 
imal anger, for I could not think or 
reason—I merely shook from head to 
foot. My poor Marjorie! my poor 
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Marjorie! I reached out my arms to 
shelter her. I felt astrange fire mount 
into my eyes and brain at every 
thought of Duke and Rose—Rose 
whom I had loved as my own! 

Later, when I returned, she had 
gone, they said, to her room with a 
headache. On one of my many er- 
rands I passed on into the hall, and 
then I came suddenly upon her stand- 
ing at the hall window, her beautiful 
head and figure defined so clearly in 
the moonlight that I plainly saw the 
weary look upon herface. She turned 
slightly, and I suppose again met a 
question in my eyes, for I would not 
assume that I had seen no mystery. 
She brushed the tears from the long 
lashes, and with a smile, she said like a 
sweet, chidden child, ‘‘ Don’t look at 
me so! I am one of your own good 
girls, little mother Hilda!—I am not 
going to make mischief;” and she 
reached out her hands to me. 

‘“‘T wish, oh! I wish I had been a 
wiser ‘mother Hilda!’ but my heart 
was full of only Marjorie,” I exclaimed 
angrily. ‘* Mischief—of course not! 
I think we can trust Duke Sturde- 
vant!” 

She drew back. She seemed meas- 
uring me from head to foot. And 
then she opened her great, handsome 
eyes full upon me. I felt all her con- 
tempt. She smiled coldly. ‘* You 
prefer to place your trust in him, do 
you, my rusticcousin? Il wonder what 
you would say 4 

She checked herself, and added bit- 
terly, ‘‘I thought you, Hilda Sidney, 
had such great trust in womanhood! 
and you came near teaching it to me 
—well, well!” 

My tender love for her rushed back 
over me. I saw with consternation 
what Ihad beentoher. Oh! how sad, 
how bitter the proud face was; but 
she brushed away my hand, and swept 
past me up the stairs. 

Well, the lady whom Muriel had 
dreaded so—the court lady—came 





down to us at breakfast, next morn- 
ing, in place of our sweet and gra- 
cious cousin Rose—/er we never saw 
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again. I know not how she had thus 
transformed herself—some twist of 
her chestnut hair, some marvel of a 
collar or a sleeve, some sweep of 
the skirt known only to la grande 
dame, a foreign word or two to Duke, 
a bend of the proud, slender shoul- 
ders—and there she was, the lady 
of our rustic dread; and for many 
hours, for me, upon whom those cold 
eyes rested so long and carelessly, the 
light of our house was gone, and the 
end of the world had come. 

I listened absently, during break- 
fast, to the sparkling dialogue be- 
tween this man and woman from an- 
other sphere, of scenes and people 
unknown by even name to their hum- 
ble listeners, unless, indeed, it were 
the silent Muriel. Reminiscence, as- 
sociation, and I know not what, of 
familiarity, the stately pair had in com- 
mon, I looked at Marjorie with a 
great yearning—I would have gath- 
ered my little golden garden-robin 
under my wing, but she turned from 
me with womanly dignity, dnd seemed 
quite absorbed in listening. 

At last,with a smile, Duke turned 
to her: ‘‘All this is an old, old story, 
mignonne, to me. Are you glad it is all 
before you yet? We are going abroad 
for several years, Miss Beaugardis.” 

Marjorie tossed her girlish head: 
“If you had written to me as you 
talk to cousin Rose, instead of all that 
foolish boys’ nonsense, I should not 
need to go rambling over seas in quest 
of culture.” 

I heard Rose murmer something to 
him as they rose from table—I was 
nearly sure of what she said:—‘‘I see 
you have re-set the diamond to fit 
the baby finger.” 

The low reply was in another lan- 
guage, but her cheek and eye both 
kindled angrily for an instant. 

Duke was unusually silent that day 
—I fancied there was a pained look 
upon his face. But Marjorie just 
dawned out upon us. Even the bril- 
liant lady of the Parisian salons gazed 
at her with a puzzled expression, and 
at last seemed to think it worth her 
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while to crush the venturesome little 
neophyte, which she did when Mar- 
jorie was in the middle of a quotation 
from Muriel’s ‘‘ Froude” by one of 
her graceful, weary gestures. ‘‘ Ah, I 
had rather curl your pretty hair than 
argue with you, Pansy.” 

**Yet the little girl is right, Miss 
Beaugardis,” interposed Duke, ‘* and 
you and Froude are wrong. I hold 
that a fresh, pure heart is superior 
in its logic to an educated brain. 
Marjorie’s tear and smile are always in 
the right place.” 

The days went on. I was not hap- 
py, but I was growing reassured. I 
could trust Duke Sturdevant. I was 
satisfied with the tower of strength 
and honor to which my precious girl 
Was going. 

Until the day before Christmas, 
That morning Marjorie came down 
stairs with glittering eyes, pale, silent. 
She ate no breakfast—only Grank a 
cup of the black coffee we always 
made for Rose. As, at her whisper, I 
placed the cup before her, Duke 
reached out a preventing hand, ‘‘ Why, 
Hilda! such stuff for her /” 

I saw the lip of my lady curl. But 
Duke was looking with grave inquiry 
upon the little one, who turned from 
his tender authority and drained the 
bitter cup. 

All the household hovered around 
my sick girl after breakfast, but she 
folded her shawl about her and nestled 
down in the chimneycorner. ‘‘ Hilda, 
why don’t you send them away?” she 
cried pettishly. ‘I want to stay out 
here alone with you to-day.” 

When she thought they were gone, 
she turned and saw Duke. ‘‘ Indeed, 
you of all others are not going to stay,” 
she cried, and she absolutely looked 
him from the room—our gentle Mar- 
jorie of the baby-blue eyes. 

I knelt beside her. I saw her face 
quiver all over, but she would not 
speak, even to me. Soon the door 
opened again softly. ‘‘ Little Pansy, 
could not J do something for you?” 

Marjorie lifted herself from my 
shoulder at the sound of the fascinat- 
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ing voice. She looked full into Rose’s 
face with great, troubled eyes, ‘* You!” 
she said with simple solemnity. 

Duke was in the door. His face 
flushed as Rose passed him. ‘I be- 
lieve I could soothe her, Hilda, if I 
could have her to myself.” 

But Marjorie would not. ‘‘I am no 
baby to be soothed! and there is no 
one I need but my Hilda.” 

It was an anxious day for me; but 
toward night she seemed better, and 
took her place at the tea table. As 
we rose she beckoned Duke to her 
side. She took his hand, and pressing 
it to her flushing cheek in a caressing 
way she had sometimes, she said: 
‘*You know we were going to take 
cousin to call on your mother to-night. 
It is the only unoccupied evening, I 
remember—you must be sure to go.” 

‘* You really wish it, pet?” 

She only pressed his hand again to 
her cheek, and left the room. He 
glanced at Rose. 

** Since Marjorie will loan you,” she 
answered. 

His face was full of expression, but 
entirely unreadable, as he turned to 
go out with John. His own fiery 
horses and fairy cutter were in the 
barn, and soon I heard the tinkling 
music of the bells at the door. Rose, 
in her floating plumes, and trailing 
violets, with a flickering crimson light 
upon her cheek as of the glow of fire 
upon ice, came sweeping down the 
room, but he passed her and came to 
myside. ‘* Hilda, something is wrong 
with Marjorie—don’t leave her by her- 
self, will you?” 

The moment they were gone I ran 
up to Marjorie’s room. I found her by 
the window gazing up at the heights 
where the road wound around to the 
house on the hill. I stood silent by 
her side until the bells died away in 
the distance, and then—why, the poor 
child just threw up her little white 
hands and fainted in my arms. 

About nine we heard them return- 
ing. Instinctively I tried to shield 
her from the sound. But she started 
from the pillow with a bright spot 
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burning on either cheek. ‘‘I have 
given dear cousin Rose her chance, 
Hilda,” she cried out with great, dark- 
ening, burning eyes. 

I understood perfectly. I hurried 
down stairs. I opened the door and 
met her face to face—what midnight 
eyesand marble pallor! As she passed 
me I confronted Duke—confronted a 
face, oh, so grave. 

‘*What of Marjorie?” he asked at 
once. 

I reached forth my hand question- 
ingly—*‘ Brother Duke? ” 

He started—looked at me keenly. 
His face flushed with the grand shame 
of a man of honor. ‘Yes, Hilda, 
Could you doubt me?” And he laid 
his hand on my hair with a gesture of 
such tender chiding. 

Back to my pet. She gave one 
glance into my face, and then sank 
down with a sob of joy. Silently I 
watched the light back into her eyes, 
the peace return to brow and lip and 
heaving breast. She kissed my tear- 
ful face at last, and then, with just 
one more sob, she said, ‘‘ You shall 
see it, Hilda.” 

Wonderingly I opened the satiny 
leaf bearing er beautiful monogram. 
—A few pencilled words: 

‘*T have always regretted my share 
of our little tragedy at Bingen-on-the- 
Rhine. You see I did not marry Mr. 
Lorillard ; I never intended doing that, 
Duke—but you were so hasty. 

** And yet I ought not to write this 
—for I love these girls tenderly.” 

While Marjorie slept her deep, 
peaceful sleep, I watched and wept 
away the night. For, oh! believe me, 
to have so lost Rose is the deepest 
sorrow I have ever known. It is all 
before me to-night, as I write, as viv- 
idly as ever, what a sweet heart she 
loved us with at first, what a true 
heart she meant to serve Marjorie 
with, until I shamed her out of her 
faith in womanhood. What Rose is 
now I cannot tell. What she would 
have been, had I been grand and mer- 
ciful and tender as she believed me, I 
know full well. 
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Such a cooing as there was over 
Marjorie, when the household gather- 
ed in the morning! As Rose entered 
I passed into the pantry. But I saw 
my good little darling lift her bright- 
ened cheek, saw Rose kiss her. Ah! I 
believe her. She did ‘‘ love these girls 
tenderly! ” 

I hesitated long. But that look of 
hers upon me, so cold and so quiet, as 
if she had never kissed me and said I 
was the dearest of all. 

I called her to me. I laid the fold- 
ed paper on the shelf where her hand 
rested. ‘This is yours, I think, cous- 
in Rose. Marjorie found it upon the 
hall floor.” 

She glanced at me keenly. I have 
hoped since that my face was as un- 
readable as her own. I hope that she 
trusts we were ‘‘too rustic” to have 
fathomed the mystery within those 
perfumed folds. But I cannot tell. 
I did not look at her. Even then I 
could not bear to see shame on that 
perfect face. She gazed out of the win- 
dow, into the Christmas sunshine, for 
a moment, thanked me carelessly and 
passed out. 

As she was sipping her last cup of 
cafe noir, she said, ‘‘ Little Pansy, can 
you do without roses at your wed- 
ding? For I have concluded the ar- 
rangement I hoped, and am now able 
to take care of myself. Friends I 
had made in Europe had offered me a 
situation to teach music and French, 
and this morning I wrote to them. I 
must be in New York upon New 
Year’s, as the family leave on that day 
for St. Louis.” 

They all clamored about her, Mar- 
jorie, Iam sure, as regretfully as any 
of them. But Rose had only stated 
facts; she had provided against possi- 
ble disappointment in us, before com- 
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ming to us at all, and the plan was 
her refuge now. 

She went that afternoon. She made 
her adieuz to me strangely. ‘‘ I cannot 
be dependent, Cousin Hilda, I find, 
but may I not sometimes come back 
to you for vacations?” I feel to this 
hour how cruelly she watched her ex- 
periment. For at the last my heart 
yearned again over this beautiful girl 
of my kindred—this last Beaugardis. 
But no! I was not suffered to touch 
her white hands even—they lifted 
with a gesture of pain and horror, as 
I stretched out my arms to her, and 
her bright, cold eyes flashed down up- 
on me an assurance that I was unfor- 
given. 

She lingered over her farewells to 
my girls—she did ‘‘love them tender- 
ly *—and then, with a courteous clasp 
of her hand within Duke’s, she was 
gone. 

And not until he stood with Marjo- 
rie at quaint Bingen-on the-Rhine, 
and told her the story, did Duke 
once suspect that she and I had long 
known it by heart. 

These long, dreamy summer days, 
these cosy wiuter evenings—O Rose! 
do you ever think of us? Her proud 
eyes, I think, will read my story—will 
it plead for the Hilda she once loved 
so well? If I could only believe that 
her heart has once softened toward 
me, J could find her. She came to us 
a romance; she left us a romance—lost 
to us, like an enchanted princess, 
from the moment she stepped across 
our threshold out into the great 
world. Yet Z could find her. My 
girls wonder and grieve about her— 
that she never comes or writes. But 
I, who loved you most, Rose, and 
know you best, sit silent. 

ELLA Farman. 
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6¢ TT is not the coalition that has 

dethroned me,” said Napo- 
leon, on his way to the isle of Elba, 
*¢it is liberal ideas [les idées libé- 
rales] ;” and about the same epoch the 
curbed conqueror sighed: ‘‘ Je ne puis 
pas me rétablir—j’ai choqué les peu- 
ples.” 

Fond of generalization, the great 
Emperor sometimes mistook or feigned 
to mistake the causes of his disasters; 
still he at least read the history of his 
age as no mere jumble of accidents, 
but the ordered and calculable issue 
of well-defined combinations; he per- 
ceived and took account not only of 
musty traditions in European state- 
craft, but of those vast underlying 
forces of popular sentiment, those 
mighty tendencies of modern civiliza- 
tion, which work so powerfully in 
shaping events, and aid in casting the 
horoscope of the future. 

The pending grapple of Muscovite 
and Moslem has now given fresh in- 
terest to the study of these underlying 
forces, these modern tendencies, more 
particularly as the map of central Eu- 
rope has been so largely reconstructed 
by them in ourownday. Speculation, 
indeed, was at the outset of the war 
embarrassed by the Czar’s announce- 
ment that he coveted no Turkish terri- 
tory. For West Europe has been dur- 
ing half a century not only distrustful 
of Russian greed, but rather despair- 
ingly inclined to consider Russian ag- 
grandizement a mere question of time; 
and Napoleon’s prophecy on the sub- 
ject, still ringing in men’s ears, has 
begun of late years to be so strikingly 
fulfilled in its republican half as to gain 
all the more credence for the other 
half. Some of the Czar’s neighbors, 
puzzled by his disclaimer of lust for 
Turkish soil, have evidently agreed to 
regard his languge as a mere fagon de 
parler, not to be much built upon, and 
paralleled, indeed, by other historic 
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utterances of royalty, not quite squar- 
ing with the event—as, for instance 
(not to go further back), the declara- 
tion wherewith the last preceding Eu- 
ropean war began, the unquestionably 
sincere declaration of King William 
that he warred with the French Em- 
peror, not with the French people; 
although when the Emperor was 
crushed at Sedan, King William’s 
armies went on conquering France. 

Conceding the Czar to have no in- 
stant designs upon Constantinople 
(which, if well defended, he probably 
could not take), nor upon the banks 
of the Danube (which Austria would 
hardly consent to his annexing), nor 
even upon Turkey’s Asiatic flank, 
where England would unwillingly see 
widened the Russian road to India— 
supposing, we say, the Czar to be jus- 
tified in claiming that if Russia had 
ever sought Turkish soil, she would 
have sought it when her victorious 
armies under Diebitsch crossed the 
Balkans eight and forty years ago, and 
conquered a peace at Adrianople, still, 
may not Russia contemplate establish- 
ing, with European consent, a zone of 
freed Turkish provinces north-of the 
Balkan range, as a confederacy of in- 
dependent Christian states? 

This result, if sanctioned by the 
European powers, would probably sat- 
isfy for the present Russian ambition ; 
forsuch a tier of little neutral states, 
nominally set up as a barrier betwixt 
inveterate foes, would really be a clus- 
ter of Russian dependencies, as well 
as a monument of Russian prowess. 
Owing their autonomy to Russian 
arms, they would not only extend Rus- 
sian sway southerly along the Black, 
but carry it westward to the Adriatic, 
forestalling at the same time Austrian 
aims, should the house of Hapsburg 
perchance dream of repairing her ter- 
ritorial fortunes on her lower border, 
now that the iron rampart of Germany 
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has shut off ajl aspirations toward the 
north. This cordon of little Slav 
states, environing Austro-Hungary, 
and ready to codperate with the great 
Slav empire, would furnish handy aux- 
iliaries for future raps at the Porte, 
and move the Russian outposts by the 
whole width of this new Danubian 
confederation down toward the Otto- 
man capital, 

Whether this possibility should 
come to anything or not, we could 
hardly look upon such a Danubian 
confederation as more than a make- 
shift; we could not safely count upon 
it as permanent. For one of the 
striking features of modern European 
history is the difficulty of permanently 
breaking great states into small ones; 
one of the most striking tendencies of 
that history is the tendency of small 
states to merge into larger ones—to the 
illustration of which propensity we 
shall now devote a few pages. 

Historians have remarked that the 
Roman empire, forerunner of our civi- 
lization, was an empire composed of 
cities; and further, that the nations 
which Rome successively conquered 
and annexed were also federations of 
cities—our modern network of rural 
populations and country life having 
then no counterpart. Hence, when the 
empire went to pieces under barbarian 
blows, it broke into fragments as small 
and distinct as those of which it had 
been formed—it broke up into indepen- 
dent communities having few or no 
connecting links, and totally lacking 
the elements of nationality. Upon the 
political chaos thus left by the Roman 
empire supervened the institutions of 
its destroyers, and notably, at length, 
the feudal system—a system admira- 
bly calculated to continue the dena- 
tionalization long before accomplished 
by making allegiance to a local lord 
the principal loyalty known to the ma- 
jority of the people. 

It is not necessary for us to trace the 
various processes through which the 
modern nations of Europe slowly crys- 
tallized out of a medley of municipali- 
ties, fiefs, and federations—the ties 
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formed by the Christian church, the 
rise of the free cities, the common 
aims and the acquaintance of the par- 
ticipants in the eight crusades, the 
aids to centralization given by sove- 
reigns like Alfred and Charlemagne, 
the elevation of the burghers and 
afterward of the peasantry, forming 
the ‘‘third estate,” and the ultimate 
welding of nobility, clergy, and com- 
mons into that wholly modern devel- 
opment which we call a_ nation. 
Enough to say that ever since the ex- 
isting tendency toward solidification 
took its start—its beginnings being 
commonly fixed for the fifteenth cen- 
tury—it has not gone backward. In 
that century or the next, every govern- 
ment in Europe was hard at work con- 
solidating itself, giving up its quack 
feudal claim to the ownership of the 
whole earth, and sensibly limiting it- 
self to mastering its real domains. 
From that time forth the merging of 
small states into larger ones has gone 
on, yet never more strikingly than in 
this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, since, in place of the sixty odd 
independent European states that our 
grandfathers knew, there are fewer 
than a score to-day. 

Beginning with France, we find one 
of her historians asserting that down to 
the reign of the house of Valois there 
was no French nation, no French pa- 
triotism; so that it is with the Valois 
kings, whose struggles to drive out 
the English aroused a national spirit, 
that the history of France properly 
so called begins. Before the crusades, 
we find the territory now known as 
France, exclusive of the duchy of 
France, with its seat at Paris (nucleus 
of modern France), divided, beginning 
at the north, into Flanders, Champagne, 
Normandy, Boulogne, the duchy and 
county of Burgundy, Bourbonnais, 
Saintonge, the old kingdom of Arles, 
Aquitania, the county of Toulouse, and 
Gascony. The subdivisions under 
these countries, practically indepen- 
dent of the duchy of Paris, amounted 
to upward of thirtyin all. If we trace 
out how these building-pieces, so to 
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speak, of modern France, came suc- 
cessively into their places, we see that 
Normandy was seized from the Eng- 
lish by Philip Augustus, and that after 
various retakings it remained with 
France; that Champagne and Lyon- 
nais were united to her by Philip the 
Fair; then, coming from the Capetian 
kings to those of Valois, that Dau- 
phiny was bequeathed to Philip VI. 
and his successors by Hubert, its last 
count; that Poitou, Aunis, and Sain- 
tonge were conquered under Charles 
V., and Guienne under Charles VII. ; 
that under Louis XI. Picardy, Maine, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Burgundy were 
formally united to the crown; that 
Orleans came in as the apanage of 
Louis XII., and Angoumois as that 
of Francis I., while the former mon- 
arch annexed Brittany, and the latter 
Auvergne, Bourbonnais, and Marche ; 
that when the Bourbons succeeded, 
Limousin, Périgord, Gascony, Béarn, 
and Foix were added as the patrimo- 
ny of Henry IV.; that Artois and 
Roussillon were conquered by Louis 
XIU., and Flanders, Franche-Comté, 
and Alsace by Louis XIV., while un- 
der the latter, also, Nivernais was 
united to the crown, and under Louis 
XV. Lorraine. We have seen two of 
these later acquisitions restored, in 
part, to Germany; but even this latter 
transfer of provinces was from one 
great sovereignty to another, not the 
breaking off from a large state of in- 
dependent small ones. 

Time and space warn us not to in- 
dulge in equal particularity regarding 
the European states which remain to 
be noticed. Using greater brevity, 
therefore, we may note that it is fa- 
miliar history how the four kingdoms 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and [re- 
land became one, and how every effort 
to disunite them has failed. It would 
be easy to trace also the formation of 
each of these kingdoms out of a mass 
of smaller ones, as, for example, that 
of England out of the seven united 
under Egbert; but we are only con- 
cerned with later centuries. 

Austria, again, shows a solidification 
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of Bohemia, Hungary, Gallicia, Tran- 
sylvania, Tyrol, Illyria, and Dalmatia, 
with Austria proper, not to speak of 
Lombardy, Venetia, and the other Ital- 
ian provinces that have in our own 
day been wrenched away from Haps- 
burg rule. Of the two semi-Asiatic 
countries now absorbing attention by 
their struggle, one, Turkey, has made 
up ber European domains from Walla 
chia, Moldavia, Bosnia, Servia, Monte- 
negro, Albania, and so on; while Russia 
has grown enormously by the acquisi- 
tion of part of Poland, the Crimea, and 
other possessions under Catharine ICL, 
of Finland under Alexander, of Bes- 
sarabia at an earlier epoch, and so on. 
Spain formed herself in the fifteenth 
century by the union of the kingdoms 
of Castile and Leon with that of Ara- 
gon at the marriage of Queen Isabel- 
la to King Ferdinand II., and by the 
conquest of Granada at the south and 
Navarre at the north. Thus, partly 
by consent and partly by force, the 
number of sovereignties has been 
steadily diminishing in Europe, while 
Poland and the Pontifical States have 
wholly disappeared. 

The two most striking instances of 
this unifying tendency remain to be 
mentioned—instances which must al- 
ready have occurred to the reader, be- 
ing events of our ownday. We refer, 
of course, to Italy and Germany. In 
that famous fifteenth century, fruitful 
in concentrations, the little Italian re- 
publics that rose out of the dark ages 
began to pass under oligarchical or 
sovereign control—Genoa and _ the 
Lombardian republics falling into the 
duchy of Milan, Pisa becoming subject 
to Florence, and both to the Medicis, 
Padua and Verona to Venice, and so 
on. But it is under our own eyes that 
Italian unity has been accomplished. 
For Italy is one of the two European 
countries which were long restrained 
by artificial clamps, imposed by for- 
eigners, from following the centraliz- 
ing bent of modern civilization. In 
the continental reconstruction of 1815 
Italy and Germany were kept in a 
fragmentary condition, Not only 
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were Venetia and Milan awarded to 
Austria, but the petty duchies of Par- 
ma, Piacenza, Modena, and Tuscany 
were solemnly enrolled as sovereign 
states; and Byron, visiting Italy a 
year or two later, sang of it: 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 

Clank over sceptred cities. 

This repression of the modern ten- 
dency could not endure forever. Half 
a century rolled away, and the dream 
of poets and aim of patriots, that na- 
tional unity which scholars had stud- 
icd and statesmen sought, for which 
many had sighed and many fought, 
came to pass. Two wars brought 
unification in their train; and Victor 
Emanuel, who had ruled only an is- 
land and a little province, reigns over 
all Italy, no longer with five millions 
of subjects, but with twenty-five. 

Finally, our eyes have seen, within a 
dozen years, two wars converting a 
loose and sprawling federation of Ger- 
man states into a compact empire— 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 and 
the Franco-Prussian (or better, as the 
Germans style it, the deutsche-franzi- 
sische, for a German conflict it was) 
war of 1870. If we turn for a moment 
to the ancient empire of Germany, and 
back to its origin in the division of 
Charlemagne’s ‘‘ Empire of the West ” 
into three parts, France, Germany, 
and Italy, we find that very soon ai 
terward Germany was known as the 
**Holy Roman Empire,” and was long 
superbly styled ‘‘ tie empire.’ Under 
the famous Otho, in the tenth century, 
the German empire embraced Austria, 
Prussia, the Rhenish states, the Neth- 
erlands, and Italy, which last he had 
added tothe empire. In the sixteenth 
century the empire took on grandiose 
proportions for a time, by the union 
of Spain under Charles V., the great- 
est potentate of histime. It is well 
known that in 1806 Napoleon over- 
threw the German constitution, made 
the electors of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and Saxony kings, and formed a union 
ef the smaller German states, under 
the title of the ‘‘ Confederation of the 
Rhine.” The treaties of 1815 could 
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not continue this confederation, but 
they left another in its place. In 
truth, the time was not yet ripe for a 
revival of the glories of the old Ger- 
man empire, which had been growing 
dim for generations. Through many 
centuries its centre of power had been 
in Austria, whose ruler was styled Em- 
peror of Germany. But already in the 
seventeenth century religious wars had 
divided the German states into bitter 
factions, and thereafter the rising king- 
dom of Prussia began to contest with 
Austria the supremacy of influence in 
North Germany. When, in 1804, Aus- 
tria became for the first time an em- 
pire distinct from Germany, and 
when, two years later, Francis If. re- 
signed his historic title of ‘‘ Emperor 
of Germany and King of the Romans,” 
there was little more than an abandon- 
ment of a formal title. 

To-day the big, yellow column in 
the Kénigsplatz of Berlin, with its tri- 
partite shaft, each section standing 
for one of the three last wars by 
means of which Prussia has seized the 
military leadership of Europe, with its 
profusion of military ornamentation, 
with its winged ‘* Victory ” at the top, 
quite too solid and Dutchy in build to 
fear its ever flying away, tells, as far 
as mute obelisk can tell, the story of 
how the restoration of German unity, 
the dream of centuries, was brought 
about. The fusing of the new empire 
went oa under the red fires of war, 
giving out the detonations of Kénig- 
gratz, Sadowa, Mars-la-Tour, and Se- 
dan, with master chemists at work 
like Wrangel, Roon, Steinmetz, Fred- 
erick Charles and Frederick William, 
Manteuffel, Falkenstein, Bittenfeld, 
Zastrow, Blumenthal, and under these 
a million humbler artificers, graded to 
the grim task, while presiding over all 
were the great directing figures of Bis- 
marck and Moltke. 

When the new empire was fuily 
formed, it was found to include most 
of the North German parts of the 
bunds of 1815 and 1866, and more. It 
consolidated Prussia entire, including 
Posen, Schleswig, Holstein, and Lau- 
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enburg; the kingdoms of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg; Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, Frankfort, and Nassau; 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Oldenburg, 
Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitz; Brunswick, 
Anhalt, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Alten- 
burg, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; Wal- 
deck, both Reusses, Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt, Sch warzburg-Sondershausen, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, and Lippe-Det- 
mold; finally, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. Germany possesses to-day 
upward of 40,000,000 people, and 
ranks second in population to Russia 
only. 

Thus we find the modern historic 
tendency toward the concentration of 
states to be well defined. Indeed, we 
might not be compelled to limit it to 
Europe. We might easily trace its 
workings in our western hemisphere— 
on both shores of South America; in 
Mexico and Central America; in our 
neighbors of the Dominion of Canada, 
who have of late years remarkably il- 
lustrated the unifying principle; 
above all, in our own land, where we 
have seen the decentralizing, disinte- 
grating movement overthrown in a 
great war. That aim at secession was 
opposed to the whole tendency of 
modern history and to the spirit of the 
age. 

So well recognized is the propensity 
of large states to absorb small ones 
that, a few years since, the Danish 
war minister publicly declared in the 
Copenhagen parliament, while discus- 
sing the military budget, that ‘‘the 
small powers of Europe, however 
peaceably inclined, might be forced 
into a war for the defence of their in- 
dependence;” and he added that it 
was by no means an impossible contin- 
gency that ‘‘ the smaller states would soon 
disappear from the map of Europe.” 

But there are exceptions to this 
steady tendency toward reducing the 
number of European states. Such ex- 
ceptions have doubtless occurred to 
the reader—the separation of Belgium 
from Holland in 1830, the creation of 
the kingdom of Greece in 1832, and so 
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on. These exceptions bring us to 
consider the working of some counter 
forces in European statecraft, which 
have occasionally set aside the tenden- 
cy toward unification. 

First among these modifying influ- 
ences we note the policy of preserving 
the ‘‘balance of power,” a phrase 
much gone out of fashion since the 
rise of the Prusso-Germanic empire 
and the overthrow of the treaties of 
1815, but formerly full of meaning. 
It was to preserve the balance of pow- 
er that most of the war leagues of 
modern Europe were formed—the alli- 
ance of Spain, Venice, and the Pope 
against the French King Charles VIII., 
who through his father had acquired 
a claim to the crown of Naples and 
sought to prosecute it; the league of 
Cambray, in 1508, of France, Germa- 
ny, Spain, and the Pope against rich 
and envied Venice; the Holy League 
of the other three Cambray confeder- 
ates, in 1511, against France; the 
strange alliance of France with the 
German Protestants, forty years later, 
to withstand the pertentous Austro- 
Spanish dominion of Charles V., soon 
broken up, however, by the Emperor's 
abdication; the sympathy of France 
and England with the Netherlands in 
their revolt against Charles’s succes- 
sor, Philip II., which revolt, ending 
victoriously under Philip II., caused, 
after all, a consolidation of small states, 
namely, of the seven united provinces, 
into the Dutch republic, in 1579. 

In the century following, the Thirty 
Years’ War, with its league of Sweden, 
Holland, and Protestant Germany 
against the Austro-Spanish empire and 
Catholic Germany, was rather a strug- 
gle for religious faiths than for the 
balance of power, save as to the part 
played in it by France, under Riche- 
lieu, which was purely political. But 
the league of Augsburg, in 1686, of 
Holland, many parts of Germany, 
Sweden, and Spain against Louis XTV., 
was a league against centralization. 
This was followed in 1701 by the 
grand alliance against France of 
England, Austria, and the States Gen- 
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eral, the chief objects of the contract- 
ing parties being, according to Lord 
Mahon, that France might not retain 
its footing in the Netherlands, nor ac- 
quire any in the West Indies, and that 
its crown and that of Spain might 
never be united on the same head. 
The same historian tells us that ‘‘ few 
events in modern times ever seemed so 
unfavorable to the balance of power 
as the union between the French and 
Spanish monarchies. The former, al- 
ready too mighty from her increased 
dominions, her central situation, and 
her warlike and enterprising people, 
could now direct the resources of that 
very state which had formerly weigh- 
ed the heaviest in the opposite scale.” 
But the energy of William III. of Eng- 
land, overcoming all obstacles, con- 
summated the alliance which curbed 
le grand monarque. 

The next step brings us to the five 
great coalitions formed against France 
and Bonaparte—coalitions into which 
nearly all Europe at one time or an- 
other entered, for the purpose of 
checking the consolidation of power in 
the hands of Napoleon. At his down- 
fall, in 1815, a remarkable exhibit was 
made of the way in which anxiety for 
the ‘balance of power” alters the 
map of Europe. In the Congress of 
Vienna, where England, France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Prussia, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden—in a word, nearly all the 
leading powers of Europe—were repre- 
sented, the duty of the hour was to re- 
adjust the national boundaries which 
the terrible Corsican, now at last shut 
up in St. Helena, had been wiping out 
and altering at bis own will for the 
past dozen years. When the rear- 
rangement was finished, its leading 
trait was found to be an attempt at 
securing European equilibrium. Na- 
tional unity, the desires of the peo- 
ples, national affinities, had been ig- 
nored, while unnatural lines and dis- 
memberments were sanctioned with- 
out scruple, and duchies and princi- 
palities placed under foreign domina- 
tion. A leading tradition of. conti- 
nental diplomacy had been that cen- 
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tral Europe must be kept in frag- 
ments, and that a unified Germany 
would menace the countries around 
it. Exactly why this should be, or 
why the solidification of Germany 
would destroy the balance of power, 
or, indeed, precisely in what the bal- 
ance of power consists, did not ap- 
pear. But whatever European inter- 
ests were in general, the selfish inter- 
ests of France were obviously to main- 
tain a fragmentary Germany, and the 
selfish interests of Austria were to 
maintain a fragmentary Italy. So long 
before as 1648, Cardinal Mazarin in- 
structed his envoys to have the German 
principalities declared independent by 
the treaty of Westphalia, on the ground 
that this would weaken Austria, at 
that time the head of Germany. ‘‘The 
monument which immortalizes Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,” says Voltaire, in his 
‘* Siecle de Louis Quatorze,” ‘‘is the 
acquisition of Alsace.” Where stands 
that immortal monument to-day? And 
where stands that Austria whose con- 
trol over the smaller states of Germa- 
ny filled Mazarin and Richelieu with 
fears for the welfare of France? 

At all events, in the Congress of Vi- 
enna, the French policy which had 
prevailed ever since French unity had 
been effected under the house of Va- 
lois—the policy of keeping the Rhen- 
ish states disunited and independent, 
lest they should swell the influence of 
Austria—was sanctioned as European 
policy by nearly ail the great pow- 
ers, including England and Russia, 
two nations whose part in the battles 
leading to Napoieon’s overthrow had 
been conspicuous, and whose influence 
was naturally great. Austria could 
hardly object to this disposition of 
the German confederation, because 
a similar policy, to her advantage, 
was followed in Italy, where Austria 
was recognized as controlling all 
Venetia and Lombardy, besides hav- 
ing princelings connected with her 
imperial house placed over Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, and Piacenza. As 
for Prussia, which of late years has 
been profoundly indignant against the 
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treaties of 1815, she profited by them 
more than all the rest of Europe com- 
bined. England, for example, re- 
tained Malta, which was essential to 
her control of the Mediterranean, but 
England’s protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands was only a nominal conces- 
sion to her; the matter was a 
thankless task, undertaken at gener- 
al request, and she long since aban- 
doned it. Contrast with this the 
solid and permanent gains of Prussia, 
who, though she put no royal relatives 
over tottering dukedoms, received a 
clear title to Swedish Pomerania, and 
to a large part of Westphalia, Saxony, 
and the provinces of the lower Rhine. 
Had the diplomats of 1815 foreseen 
that the German power of the future 
was to be Prussia, that the focus of 
the new empire was to be not at Vien- 
na but at Berlin, they might not have 
rested content with cutting up Germa- 
ny into a crowd of sovereignties; they 
might not have allowed Prussia to slip 
off with the lion’s share of the solid 
gains. It is Prussian publicists who 
have chiefly dilated on the wrong 
done to Germany by the treaties of 
1815; but Prussia had no reason as 
Prussia to complain. We cannot call 
the Congress of Vienna the source of 
Prussia’s greatness, for this her intel- 
ligence, energy, and valor have won; 
but at least 1815 saw her handsomely 
put on the route of political greatness. 

Thus we see how the balance of 
power has historically modified the 
centralizing tendency. In 1815 some 
small states were protected from be- 
ing swallowed up by powerful neigh- 
bors, but this was not through sym- 
pathy with small states, nor always, 
probably, to their advantage. The 
demands of popular will and of race 
unity were disregarded for simple dy- 
nastic policy. England could have a 
hand in Greece, and Austria could 
have one in Italy. The Rhenish prov- 
inces that were Prussianized in 1815, 
after having been partsof a grand 
empire, grumbled unheeded at this 
sale and delivery of them. To indem- 
nify Holland for giving up her Ger- 
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man possessions, the Belgian prov- 
inces were turned over to her, without 
so much as saying to the Belgians, 
‘* By your leave ;”’ whence, only fifteen 
years after, came a revolt ending in 
Belgic autonomy. Poland's faint cry 
for rehabilitation fell in 1815 on deaf 
ears, her three plunderers merely re- 
vising and correcting the division of 
their spoils. The little state of Den- 
mark, perhaps, fared worse than any 
other in Europe by the treaty of 1815. 
For, when Finland was awarded to Rus- 
sia, Norway was taken from the control 
of Denmark and given to Sweden, to 
make up for the loss of Finland. But 
nothing whatever was given to Den- 
mark to make up for her loss of Nor- 
way. It was Denmark’s misfortune to 
have no representation in the congress, 
and les absens ont toujours tort, in ‘pol- 
itics as elsewhere. She had already 
experienced the outrages which can 
be practised with impunity upon small 
states, in the bombardment of her 
capital by a British fleet in 1807 (at 
a time when Denmark was at peace), 
under the plea that she was going to 
take part with Napoleon. Denmark 
was doomed to see another plunder- 
ing of her territory in later times— 
the seizure of Schleswig and Holstein, 
after a costly war. Embittered by 
these experiences, no wonder that 
some of the Danes looked with anx- 
iety on the harmless visit which Prince 
Frederick William made, a few years 
ago, to Stockholm, fearing it might 
include an invitation to Sweden to di- 
vide Denmark between herself and 
Prussia. Nor was the suspicion whol- 
ly unnatural; since, three score years 
before, high authorities in Swedish 
and Prussian statecraft had discussed 
the feasibility of partitioning Den- 
mark at the Great Belt, giving Jutland 
to Prussia and Seeland to Sweden. 
Other small states have shared, from 
time to time, Denmark’s trepidation. 
After this tribute to the balance of 
power in the reconstruction of 1815, 
three great powers, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, passed an odd comment 
upon it by forming, in that same 
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year, a ‘Holy Alliance’—a triple 
league, often broken since by quarrels 
and wars, as often renewed in a less 
formal way, and apparently subsisting 
as an ‘‘amicable relation” up to the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war. 
That the agreement of 1815 lasted so 
long must have been partly due to 
the fact that the nations were all sick 
of war for territorial or political gain, 
besides being accustomed by Napo- 
leon to submit to treaties not exactly 
to their minds. In addition, as has 
been said, great efforts were made, in 
important cases, to make some com- 
pensations for territorial losses. 

We may next note how the struggle 
for the unity which depends on race 
and language—the solidarity of na- 
tions—has modified the artificial bal- 
ance of power, and helped to restore 
the centralizing tendency of modern 
times. It must be premised that an 
exact definition of the essential ele- 
ments of what is called ‘‘ nationality ” 
is by no means so easy as it may ap- 
pear. An English historian has said 
that the great elements of nationality 
are race, language, institutions, and 
religion; and that ‘‘it is better not to 
admit national identity till the two 
elements of institutions and religion, 
or, at any rate, one of them, be added 
to those of blood and language.” But 
Germany and Italy have shown us that 
neither uniform institutions nor a uni- 
form religion can be held necessary to 
national unity. Again, as to race: we 
see several different races mixed up in 
a tolerably compact British pational- 
ity, as many in the Austro-Hungarian, 
and so with other countries, notably 
including our own. Once more: three 
languages are spoken in Switzerland, 
two in Alsace, and in almost all coun- 
tries so many dialects that natives of 
one county can hardly understand 
those of a distant one. Can we very 
distinctly separate, on the basis of 
language, France and Belgium, or 
even Spain and Portugal? 

Nationality, indeed, is in great part 
a matter of sympathy, of sentiment, 
as well as of science. The Germans 
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are a sentimental race, and their fa- 
mous war song of 1870 gives us some 
clue to their notions of the basis of 
German unity. ‘‘ Which is the Ger- 
man’s fatherland?” asks the song. Is 
it Prussian or Swabian land? Bavarian 
or Westphalian? Tyrol or the land of 
Tell? None of these! Then surely it 
must be ‘‘the Austrian State, in hon- 
ors and in triumphs great”? But still 
the response comes, ‘‘ Ah! no, no, nol 
His fatherland’s not bounded so!” 

What is the German’s fatherland ? 

So name me now at last the land! 

Far as the German free tongue springs, 

And hymns to God in heaven sings, 

That is the land— 

There, brother, is thy fatherland! 

This vigorous sentiment, however, 
must have some limit in practical ac- 
tion, or otherwise it might demand 
additional wars to annex the German- 
speaking Baltic provinces of Russia, 
the German part of Austria, and the 
German cantons of Switzerland. 
Again, if, as the song says, in father- 
land ‘‘every Frank is held a foe,” it 
could hardly have been on the father- 
land principle that Alsace and Lor- 
raine were added to Germany. Here, 
however, another war song, or rather 
peace song, comes in to aid the in- 
quirer. It is the one said to have 
been sung by the besiegers of Stras- 
bourg: 


In Alsace, over the Rhine, 
There lives a brother of mine; 
It grieves my soul to say 
He hath forgot the day 
We were one land and line. 


Dear brother, torn apart, 

Is’t true that changed thou art? 
The French have clapped on thee 
Red breeches, as we see; 

Have they Frenchified thy heart? 


Thee also, fighting sore, 
Ankle-deep in German gore, 
We have won. Ah, brother dear, 
Thou art German—dost thou hear? 
They shall never part us more. 


Here it is clear that the ethnic the- 
ory does not mind skipping a century 
or two in its quest of national unity. 
Still, with all its devices, it must, we 
repeat, find some difficulty in defining 
itself in border lands, where the lan- 
guage and the races are mixed. It was 
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hardly as ‘‘fatherland ” that Prussia 
annexed her share of Poland, nor 
could Great Britain be expected to 
give up control, at demand, of all 
her districts that speak Welsh or 
Scotch. 

The most powerful opponent of the 
principle of nationalities among mod- 
ern statesmen has been M. Thiers. He 
clearly foresaw the consequences to 
France of German unity and Italian 
unity, and in ample season specifically 
warned his government and his coun- 
trymen against allowing these unities 
to be consummated. He argued that 
the new-fangled or ‘‘ fancy” theory, 
as he called it, of nationality was fa- 
tal to the preservation of the balance 
of power, which he held to be the 
central feature of modern European 
polity. He urged the French govern- 
ment, therefore, in 1866, to prevent 
Prussia from attacking Austria by 
holding back Italy from alliance with 
the former, and when his warnings 
bad proved useless he depicted the 
dangers of the futurefor France. Be- 
fore the war broke out, M. Thiers, re- 
plying in the Corps Législatif to a 
declaration of M. Rouher regarding 
the proposed neutrality of the French 
government in the impending conflict, 
said: 

The Germans wish for more unity, which 
would enable their country to play a more con- 
siderable part in the world. [ am far from blam- 
ing those desires, if circumscribed within certain 
limits; but I beg the Germans to consider that 
in such ideas great prudence is necessary; and 
that the chief principle of European policy has 
at all times been that Germany should be com- 
posed of independent states, united by a federa- 
tive tie. That intention was proclaimed to all 
Europe at the Congress of Westphalia; was 
consecrated by Frederick the Great at the peace 
of Teschen; and, when the allies left Paris in 
1814, they felt the necessity of leaving to France 
some guarantee, which consisted in renewing the 
great European principle, that Germany should 
consist of separate powers, simply joined by a 
federal union. Yhe Congress of Vienna main- 
tained that decision; and the Germans must not 
forget that they would be infringing on the great 
principle of the balance of power in Europe, if 
Germany should cease to be composed of inde- 
pendent states. Let them mistrust the efforts 
of Prussia, who is making use of German ideas 
to arrive at a different result. That fact is so 
evident that there is no impropriety in meation- 
ing it. 
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After the war M. Thiers predicted 
disaster to France because it had de- 
parted from what he called the most 
important rule of French traditional 
policy, ‘‘which was to support small 
states. If France had not ever pursued 
that policy, there would at the pres- 
ent time be only three or four great 
states in Europe. It was Owing to 
Napoleon’s destruction of small states, 
and his pursuing the system of ‘ great 
agglomerations,’ thus disturbing the 
balance of power, that a reaction set 
in against him, and France was re- 
duced to her frontiers of 1789, while 
the other great powers kept all they 
had gained.” He insisted that it had 
been the duty of France to prevent 
the substitution of Prussian supremacy 
for Germanic independence. And as 
for Italy, he said: ‘‘ If I had the hon- 
or of directing the affairs of France, 
all the energy I may possess I would 
devote to preventing the unification of 
Italy.” 

The words of Thiers seemed to 
fall on deaf ears. In the councils 
of state and at the desks of journalism 
a@ common incredulity prevailed. It 
seemed as though the once cardinal 
principle of the equilibrium of Europe 
had been laid aside, and that the sol- 
idarity of nations was to be accepted 
in place of it. The sympathy for the 
new principle was, as it were, ‘‘in the 
air,’’ and nations breathed it without 
suspicion, to whom it was to be fatal. 
The vastness of its triumph we see in 
the Italy and Germany of to-day. 

We now come to the consideration 
of another political theory which from 
time to time has contributed toward 
altering the map of Europe, though of 
late fallen into disfavor. This is the 
theory of natural frontiers. Of this 
idea France has always been the lead- 
ing advocate, and her own natural 
frontier she has claimed to be the 
Rhine. It was an idea in vogue as 
long ago as the time of Louis XIV. 
Since 1815 ‘‘ rectification of the fron- 
tier” has been a leading thought of 
France. M. Théophile Lavallée, in his 
division of Europe on the basis of nat- 
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ural boundaries and watersheds, in a 
treatise approved by the French Acad- 
emy, described the ‘‘ French region” 
a8 including not only all of Germany on 
the left bank of the Rhine, but Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the southern part of 
Holland. M. Ernest Mourin, in his 
historical work ‘‘ Les Comtes de Paris,” 
published in the latter part of 1869, 
that is, just before the downfall of the 
natural frontier theory under the 
arms of Germany, gives, in a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Left Bank of the Rhine,” 
the historical foundation of the French 
claim to the Rhenish frontier, ‘* which 
nature and tradition assign to our 
country.” He says: 

Les Alpes et le Rhin, on ne saurait trop le re- 
dire, sont les frontiéres naturelles de notre pays. 
La vieille Gaule s’Ctait étendue durant toute sa 
vie historique jusqu’) ces barriéres faites pour 
eéparer ses peuplades de celles de la Germanie. 
Sar cette surface si nettement circonscrite s’¢tait 
formée une population portant, malgré des mé- 
langes successifs, un caractére, parlant méme 
langne, adorant mémes dieux, retenant les mémes 
traditions. 

He proceeds to say that when the 
Romans came into Gaul, so far from 
effacing the sharp geographical line or 
demarcation between Germans and 
Celts, they strengthend it by building 
upon it the grand fortresses of Stras- 
bourg, Treves, Mayence, and Cologne. 
When the Franks came in, they ‘‘ de- 
voted themselves to preserving their 
natural frontier.” It is rather comical 
to find a French historian gravely at- 
tributing to the Franks a conception 
of nationality and natural frontiers not 
acquired for three or four centuries 
after, to say the least, and as gravely 
attributing to Clovis the credit of 
maintaining against the Germans ‘‘ the 
unity of the country.” M. Mourin 
naturally laments the feebleness of 
King Lothaire, who might have incor- 
porated into France all that territory 
which the later sovereigns of France 
sought to achieve, and which Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., and the great Na- 
poleon did in part or temporarily 
achieve : 

Si les malheurs de 1814 et de 1815 nous ont fait 


recoler de nouveau, on s'y reprendra pent-Ctre 
quelque jour. Aujourd’hui que l'Europe parait 
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vouloir se reconstituer sur la base des grandes 
lois géographiques; que les unités nationales se 
reforment; que l’Allemagne est en travail pour 
relever 4 nos portes l‘empire des Othons, et qu’ 
enfin le vieil équilibre des forces européennes est 
rompu, la France a le droit d’exiger dans ce re- 
maniement général qu’or brise les lignes factices 
dans lesquelles d’inintelligents traités l’ont res- 
serrée et qu’on lui rende les limites que la nature 
elle-méme lui a tracées. Elle ne fera que sauve- 
garder son rang en reprenant son antique patri- 
moine, héritage des Gaulois et des Francs, qu'elle 
a perdu au X¢* siécle, qu'elle a toujours réclamé 
depuis, et pour lequel, tant qu’elle sera soucieus® 
da sa grandeur et de sa légitime influence, elle 
n’admettra jamais aucune préscription. 


There is, however, a previous ques- 
tion, namely, whether after all rivers 
are ‘‘ natural frontiers.” We all know 
that rivers have been frequently used 
as boundary lines in history, especial- 
ly in earlier times; but they seem to 
have usually been only convenient fixed 
bounds in ages when neither fences 
nor surveyors’ maps abounded, rather 
than ‘‘natural” separations of races. 
‘* Mountains,” wrote Dr. Lieber, ‘‘may 
be natural frontiers; rivers are only 
marked lines on the map;” and he 
indignantly proposed that if the 
French were bent on a natural fron- 
tier they should try the Vosges; or, 
if nothing but a river would suit 
them, that they should substitute the 
Moselle for the Rhine. The famous 
river, at all events, became the object 
of popular as well as military ambi- 
tion, with the first note of war. ‘‘ Au 
Rhin” was heard at Paris, ‘‘Am 
Rhein!” at Berlin. ‘‘The German 
Rhine ” was the burden of the famous 
song of the Rhine Guard—‘‘ Be Ger- 
man, Rhine, as is my breast.” Bayard 
Taylor renders the chorus thus: 

To the Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 

We will guard the river's line. 

Dear Fatherland, no fear be thine! 

Firm stands thy guard along the Rhine. 

Enough to add that the Rhine re- 
mains German for our generation prob- 
ably, at least, and that in the fall of 
France fell also the frontier theory. 

Before passing on, we may say 
that the Franco-German negotiations 
for peace called out a proposi- 
tion singularly analogous to the 
one which serves as the text of the 
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present article. This was the proposi- 
tion to make Alsace and Lorraine an 
independent and neutral territory, in- 
stead of annexing them to Germany. 
We shall not pause to rehearse the ar- 
guments by which this scheme was 
supported, particularly by those Ger- 
mans who distrusted the annexing of 
Alsace-Lorraine, with its discordant 
and unsympathetic population, very 
much as some of us Americans would 
distrust the wisdom of annexing the 
Zona Libre to the United States, 
should we conquer it next year from 
Mexico. What we know is that there 
would have been constituted a chain of 
neutral states from the North sea to 
the Swiss Alps, separating France 
from Germany, just as a like chain of 
neutral states might be established 
between Turkey and Russia. But 
Prince Bismarck argued with regard 
to that scheme: ‘‘We would not be 
protected at sea, and would only be 
protected on land so long as the neu- 
tral states should be determined to 
respect the treaties of neutrality, and 
to defend the neutrality of their land 
with arms in their hands, as we have 
seen in the case of the Belgians. With 
Alsace, this regard for the treaties was 
not to be assumed. In that place are 
strong French elements, whose inter- 
ests and sympathies belong to France, 
and which, in case of a war with 
France, would undoubtedly make 
themselves heard to the advantage of 
France. Thus the neutrality would 
be injurious.” 

In short, the formation of 2 new Eu- 
ropean state was against the natural 
tendency of things. When a Poland 
is effaced from the map an Alsace- 
Lorraine cannot be raised to an inde- 
pendent state. It was comparatively 
easy to unite Hungary to Austria on 
honorable terms; it was a difficult 
task to tear Hungary from Austria. 
What Kossuth desired in 1849, ac- 
cording to his own words, was not 
only the autonomy of Hungary, but the 
restoration of Poland and the gather- 
ing of a little group of Slav states 
around Hungary, in the form of a 
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Danubian confederacy, friendly to her. 
But the fates were not favorabie to 
such disintegrations and reconstruc- 
tions of small states, 

We now come to another element in 
European statecraft which has had 
much influence in changing the boun- 
daries and the destinies of states, and 
is likely to have more influence in the 
future. This is the movement for 
popular government or popular free- 
dom. Its tendency is obviously de- 
centralizing, because it leads to revolts 
and to independence of states, as in 
the case of the Dutch revolt of 1579 
and the Greek revolt of 1821; besides, 
the spirit of liberty is stronger than 
the spirit of nationality, causing bonds 
of country and of kin to be sundered 
for the sake of free government. The 
year 1848 saw a violent outbreak of 
this force in European politics. In 
France, driving Louis Philippe from 
his throne, it established a republic; 
in Austria, by a quickly catching sym- 
pathy, it caused the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand to abdicate, created a revolt in 
Austria’s Lombardo-Venetian posses- 
sions, and a more serious one in Hun- 
gary; in Rome it caused the deposi- 
tion of Pope Pius IX.; soon in Den- 
mark the general convuision took the 
form of a Schieswig-Holstein revolt, 
and in Germany that of the Frankfort 
confederation congress. We all know 
how this general uprising resulted— 
that Radetzky crushed the revolted 
Italians, who had been aided by King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia; that in 
Hungary Prince Paskevitch received 
the surrender of Gérgey; that the new 
king, Frederick VII. of Denmark, sub- 
dued his revolting duchies; that a 
French army replaced Pius on his tem- 
poral throne; that the Frankfort con- 
stitution came to nothing; and that 
the French revolution of 1848 was fol- 
lowed by Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état. 
But there were rich fruits also of the 
movement. Germany obtained a con- 
stitution that gave freedom of the 
press, popular legislation, and the abo- 
lition of oppressive class privileges; 
the Austrian emperor soon followed 
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with like concessions; the second re- 
public in France at least paved the 
way for the third republic, under which 
she is happy to-day; the unsuccessful 
movements in Lombardy, Rome, and 
Denmark set the cue for successful 
ones in subsequent years. 

We cannot doubt that the republi- 
can movement will play a great part 
in the Europe of the future. We see 
ideas of popular government pervad- 
ing not only England and France, but 
Spain, Russia, and Turkey—for the 
latter has begun to Europeanize her- 
self, to throw off her Asiatic gyves. 
We see this change in Egypt as well as 
in Constantinople, precisely as we 
have seen the republican fever scize 
upon all the Spanish-settled countries 
on both shores of America, as well ss 
upon Cadiz and Madrid. It is true 
that the Iberian revolt that overthrew 
Isabella was merely a dynastic revolu- 
tion, directed against a person rather 
than a system, and that after a first 
short fit of republicanism monarchy 
was speedily reéstablished in the coun- 
try, through want of the careful edu- 
cation for popular government. that 
alone could have made democracy a 
success. But Castellar’s brief repub- 
lic may have been the forerunner of a 
better and more permanent. 

The theory of loyalty to the nation, 
as substituted for the old feudal idea 
of blind allegiance to an individual, 
is a modern growth. We cannot 
doubt that the progress of democratic 
ideas will continue to be great in Eu- 
rope. Germany admires and is content 
with her emperor to-day, because 
the high personal character, splendid 
organization, traditional rigid econo- 
my, and skilful choice of officers 
which he has brought to his high 
position could not fail to extort re- 
spect; while the military glory he has 
added to the German name would 
atone for far greater encroachments on 
popular liberty than Emperor William 
has attempted. But let a successor, 
lacking William’s claims to respect 
and confidence, undertake to impose 
despotic will upon Germany, to check 
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the popular desires for liberty, and the 
spirit of freedom will show itself. For 
it has not been forgotten that, as the 
project of Italian unity was not dis- 
covered by Victor Emanuel, though 
accomplished by him, so German uni- 
ty was not invented by Kaiser Wil- 
helm, though consummated under his 
auspices. In Germany, as in Italy, the 
first efforts at nationality were those 
of friends of popular freedom. In 
Germany, this popular feeling for uni- 
ty, warm already in 1830, burst into 
flame in 1848, and the crowned heads 
of Prussia and Austria quenched it. 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
would not receive the imperial sceptre 
from a revolutionary assembly; nor 
would his brother and successor have 
taken it, save from the royal hands of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony, 
that offered it. The popular feeling 
of Germany has never yet disclosed 
its real strength. 

The reader will recall the tribute to 
the power of popular ideas paid by 
Napoleon in the two phrases which we 
quoted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. They drew from l’Abbé de 
Pradt this comment: ‘* Princes, peo- 
ples, listen! The destiny of all of 
you alike is contained in these 
words. There he is, reduced to rec- 
ognize that it is for having shocked 
the civilization of his time that he 
loses his throne—he who of all man- 
kind would have been able to triumph 
over civilization, could that frightful 
privilege belong to any man. Believe 
these words, because they are those of 
a man whom no one perhaps ever 
equalled in sagacity; because they are 
those of a man who, having never 
been equalled in vanity, could not 
have been brought to such an avowal, 
save by the feeling of the irremedia- 
ble consequences of his error. ‘I have 
sinned against liberal ideas, and I die.’ 
Such is the testament—such the hon- 
orable amends of the greatest warrior, 
the most powerful monarch, who ever 
lived. He overthrew and conquered 
peoples and kings. He attacked lib- 
eral ideas, and he dies.” 
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Thus we have seen how the various 
forces of European politics have facil- 
itated or reversed, as the case may be, 
the tendency to the agglomeration of 
states. This tendency began when 
modern civilization discovered the 
use of political union. It has received 
an impetus from the ethnic or nation- 
ality principle of modern times, and 
a check from the two opposite causes 
of the dynastic theory of European 
equilibrium on the one hand, and the 
popular determination to break loose 
from tyranny on the other hand. The 
various forces we have been describ- 
ing are forces still alive in European 
politics, though one or the other, as 
we have seen, is usually, for the time, 
the master force. Should Russia gath- 
er, in her present struggle with Tur- 
key, laurels and advantages unexpect- 
edly great, the old anxiety for the bal- 
ance of power will move western Eu- 
rope to dictate what the terms of 
peace shall be. Should Russia dis- 
close, by her difficulty in conquering so 
sick a manas Turkey, that she is a less 
formidable bear than she is reputed to 
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be, the old anxiety for European equi- 
librium will for the present continue 
to remain in the background, and the 
fusing of nationalities—the last favor- 
ite experiment in European politics— 
will probably be resumed. It would 
not be surprising to see, in the Ev- 
rope of the future, Germany extending 
herself in all directions—northward, 
over Netherland territory to the North 
sea; westward, over Luxemburg, and 
perhaps over the unrestored part of 
Lorraine; eastward, to give a hand 
to the German-speaking brother in 
Livonia; southward, over Bohemia, 
and perhaps some of the other Austrian 
states that belong to the oid Bund. 
Perhaps, also, before the Slav race be- 
gins its march of supremacy, Scandi- 
navian nationality may be achieved 
through a union of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark—a junction which, 480 
years ago, was accomplished by ‘‘ the 
Semiramis of the North,’ Queen Mar- 
garet of Denmark, in the union of 
Calmar, a union which her feebler suc- 
cessor allowed to come to nought. 
Grorce E, Ponp. 
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The lobster loves the lobster pot, 

The mackere! loves the sea, 

And I, I love but thee, Mary Ann ; 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann; Mary Anp, 
Mary Ann ; Mary Ann, I love but thee ! 


AKE HAZARD shouted out this 

snatch of sea song at the top of 

his pleasant voice, as he pushed his 

eld whale boat off the beach on the 

reluctant rollers, and at last launched 
her in the water. 

‘*That’s tellin’, ain’t it?” inquired 
Hosy Long with a comic cast of his 
eye across the boat at Jake, as he 
shoved at her other side with brawny 
shoulders and deep breaths of effort. 

‘*Haw, haw!” roared Jake. ‘‘ Ain’t 
you smart, Hosy? I ‘xpect you can 








see through a millstone ’s quick ’s the 
next man!” 

Hosy grinned horribly; he was not 
a brilliant creature, but he could 
catch fish better than any man on the 
shore, and when you go blue-fishing 
that’s the sort of companion you want. 

Now, everybody in Sandy Creek 
knew Jake Hazard was mortally in 
love with Mary Ann Tucker; he had 
made no secret of it, and she, being a 
born coquette, treated Jake in cat- 
and-mouse fashion, till he was as near- 
ly crazy as a hard-headed young fel- 
low with no nerves and a mighty di- 
gestion can possibly be. If I said 
Mary Ann was the prettiest girl in the 
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town I should do her great injustice ; 
for she was the only pretty girl there; 
the two or three tanned, freckled, 
good-natured daughters of the Haz- 
ards, and Tuckers, and Conklins, who 
were ‘‘the girls” of Sandy Creek, 
never pretended to be pretty; they 
went their way in peace, dug clams, 
baked shortcakes, made chowder, and 
darned stockings, undisturbed by lov- 
ers or rivalry; in due time somebody 
married them, because everybody 
couldn't marry Mary Ann, and there- 
after they lived their lives out as they 
might, but at Mary Ann’s feet, sooner 
or later, every young man in the town 
bowed down and fell. 

She was a very pretty girl. Her 
long thick hair, of the darkest, richest 
red, waved in great loose ripples to 
her knees when it fell out of the heavy 
braid in which she wore it. Her skin 
was fair beyond all tanning, and if it 
was a little freckled nobody saw it in 
the abundant and lovely color of her 
rounded cheeks. <A low, wide fore- 
head, a dimpled chin, a saucy nose, 
full scarlet lips, and a pair of wicked, 
laughing, dark eyes, with lashes and 
brows of deep brown-red, make up a 
fair catalogue of charms. 

And then she was ‘‘everlastin’ 
smart.” Nobody kept so clean a house 
as she did for her father, nobody made 
such sea pie, chowder, or clam frit- 
ters. She fried fish to such crisp per- 
fection that the light-house people 
always wanted to stop at Sam Tucker’s 
when they had city company and took 
them out fishing, but Miss Mary Ann 
did not approve of ‘‘ keepin’ tavern,” 
she said, so the light-keeper had there- 
after to fry his own fish. Then she 
was exquisitely neat; a virtue rare 
among a fishing people familiar with 
the unsavory produce of their nets, as 
heads, tails, or shells lie about the 
doors, flavorous if not ornamental, till 
the very hens’ eggs have a fishy flavor. 
But Sam Tucker’s doorstep was al- 
ways swept of every grain of sand or 
bit of refuse. Two little posy beds 
boarded up against the wall sweetened 
the air with pinks, sweet basil, and s 
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few hardy roses in their season, there 
was a scrupulously white bit of a cur- 
tain across every little window, and 
the well-scrubbed floors had bright 
rugs here and there where foot of man 
might rest, and save the planks need- 
less stain or spot. If the curtains 
were old cotton or bits of sail cloth, 
they were still snow white; and that 
the rugs were braided of rags, scarlet 
shirts worn beyond any more patch- 
ing, or the remains of a bright blue 
petticoat, or a gray vest, and black list 
which the tailoress gave away, did not 
make them less gay and tasteful of tint. 

Old Sam’s clothes were patched 
with such neat patches, the buttons 
so invariable, the red shirt always 
so bright, that he was a matter of won- 
der and admiration all along shore. 
And if Mary Ann did her house- 
work and scoured her tins and floor, 
and weeded her posy bed, protected 
by a big crash bile apron and a slat- 
sided sun-bonnet, when the apron 
came off, and she sat down to knit or 
sew, or strolled on the beach in the af- 
ternoon, then she was always arrayed 
in a neat and pretty calico gown, or a 
deep-blue gingham; always with some 
white thing about her round throat, 
not the least shade of fashion, to be 
sure, but a clean and pure ruffle, or a 
queer old collar clear-starched to per- 
fection, or a strip of coarse lace tied 
in such a trim bow. When you 
capped this full, whoRsome figure 
and clean attire with the beautiful, 
saucy, rosy face, shining under a wide 
black straw hat that Sam Tucker 
bought for his ‘‘ gal” years ago in 
Boston, half with an idea that it was 
respectful in her to have ‘‘a black 
bunnet,” as he called it, because her 
mother was dead (pcor woman, she 
had been dead six years then), and half 
because, having seen a very pretty 
girl at White Rocks, where he went 
every year to take out sailing 
parties, with just such a hat, he 
thought Mary Ann would become it— 
then, though you did not see a Broad- 
way belle, you saw a wonderfully 
pretty girl, especially when the old 
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black hat was set off by a plume of 
waving grass from the salt marsh, a 
cluster of pink wild roses, a string of 
glittering yellow shells, a garland of 
gay sea mosses, or a pompon of rich 
golden sod put in with the artistic ef- 
fect a French milliner’s fingers might 
have longed to imitate and longed in 
vain. Moreover the girl had a good 
straight shape of her own; there was 
room in the shapely chest for a cheery, 
ringing voice that was the delight of 
old Sam as it tolled the quaint songs 
of the fishermen or a good loud Methio- 
dist hymn, and her strong arms, if 
they were not white, were both round 
and dimpled. 

No wonder Mary Ann had so many 
lovers. Perhaps no wonder that she 
did not choose one. It is pleasant as 
well as provident to have a good many 
strings to your bow, and when Jake 
Hazard had to go blue-fishing in ear- 
nest, not for fun, and she did not want 
to be crowded with dead fish and wet 
lines, and two or three men, into a 
dirty boat all day long, there was al- 
ways Joe Tucker or Ephraim Conklin 
to go after berries with her, or some 
other Conklin, or Tucker, or Hazard 
to take her crabbing, or shoot peeps 
for her, rewarded thereafter by a sup- 
per of crabs, or peep pie, savory meats 
which Mary Ann perfectly understood 
preparing. So she really never seem- 
ed to care about marrying anybody. 
She had her father to look after, and 
time enough to enjoy her youth, and 
her beauty, and her adorers. But all 
this protited the adorers nothing. She 
eluded any grasp that might fix her 
anywhere, like a sagacious swallow 
that will wheel and flit about your 
head if you sit still enough, but if you 
move hand or foot darts off into space 
with a derisive twitter, and is seen no 
more. So the lovers gradually drop- 
ped off. They would have given their 
very best possessions to move her care- 
less heart, but it was evident that all 
the inducements they could offer were 
useless, They were practical beings, 
men wanting a home and a wife to 
keep the home and them tidy and 
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thrifty. Sentiment being put out of 
the question, they turned to the creed 
of ‘‘the fat-faced curate Edward 
Bull”: 

A pretty face is good, and this is good 

To have a dame indoors that trims us up, 

And keeps us tight, 
finding plenty of good honest girls in 
the scattered village, less coy and 
scornful than the beauty of Sandy 
Creck. But Jake Hazard remained 
faithful; his nature was strong and 
true. The quips and cranks of his fun 
and good-humor were but the crest of 
foam bells on a forceful and persistent 
depth, a constant and mighty tide 
setting toward one shore. Perhaps 
Mary Ann did not perceive this fact; 
perhaps she thought him gay and care- 
less, as young men are apt to be. It 
certainly never crossed her mind, as a 
real and earnest question, whether she 
meant to marry Jake; or even if he 
meant to marry her, but on his part 
the matter was thoroughly settled, 
though till to-day he had never spoken 
of it. Perhaps it was the brilliant 
day, for it was June, and the air was 
vivid with sky above and sea below, 
and the cool salt breath of the ocean 
inspired even languid lungs and faint- 
ing vitality like a powerful elixir. 
The great green waves reared up along 
the shore, shaking white crests of 
foam in splendid defiance, and dash- 
ing their mighty length upon the sand, 
crumbled back with hissing crush of 
ten thousand tiny bubbles on their 
line, only to rise and charge again 
with swing, and roar, and crash, till 
the shore trembled. Outside the long 
waves swung the old whale boat up 
and down with mad delight. The 
blue fish leaped at the bait with eager, 
venomous heads, and tore and plung- 
ed when they felt the hook, showing 
such fight that it was keen sport to 
draw them, gleaming and jumping, 
through the water and over the gun- 
wale, and throw them onto the glis- 
tening heap that already covered the 
bottom. Jake’s gray eyes glowed 
with excitement, the blood rose in his 
tanned check, his white teeth showed, 
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set and firm, under the half-open lips, 
and his swaying muscular figure would 
have been a fine study for an artist. 

‘*Ginger! this here’s sport, ain’t 
it?” sung out Hosy Long. 

‘*Pretty good, pretty good!” Jake 
shouted back to him, setting his teeth 
together in a short, sharp contest with 
the biggest blue fish of the haul, who 
in another minute lay flapping and 
bouncing at Hosy’s fect. 

‘*Dang it all! that’s a most mon- 
sterous fish, Jake.” 

‘*That’s the sockdolager, old fel- 
ler.” 

‘* Well, naow,” said Hosy, keeping 
the boat trimmed carefully while Jake 
rebaited his line, ‘‘ that are one would 
be tasty for supper, I tell you, briled 
on the coals, ’nd buttered up, long o’ 
a good shortcake *nd some store tea.” 

Hosy paused and gloated on the fine 
fat fish with blinking green eyes and 
broad red face, that was the picture of 
good humor. Then he took to speech 
again: 

‘*Ef you’d got an old woman now, 
Jake, to your house, I ’xpect you an’ 
me would have a fust rate supper for 
one time, wouldn’t we?” 

‘*T reckon,” answered Jake, feeling 
on his taut line to see if it were 
stretched by the ebbing tide or a pull- 
ing fish. 

‘*An’ what’s more, Hosy, I’m goin’ 
to hev a house ’n home afore I'm gray, 
J tell ye.” 

“Lor, now! you be? What does 
Mary Ann say to thet sarcumstance?” 

‘*She’s got to say somethin’ afore 
long. I’m tired o’ foolin’,” muttered 
Jake between his teeth, giving a vi- 
cious jerk to his line, that was raging 
up and down at the mercy of another 
fish, which, however, he _ speedily 
hauled in and added to the flapping 
heap. ‘‘I say, Hosy, ’tain’t no good 
to flounder round on a hook. I'd get 
off on’t ef I tore my jaw out, soon’s I 
found ’twas for sport folks was ketch- 
in’ me; bizness ’s another matter.” 

‘* Wall, wall, she’s a young cretur. 
Mebbe she dono what she doos want.” 

“That ain't my sitovation, by the 
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Lord, sir! I know what I want enny 
way, and [ll hev it or let it go, smack 
and smooth, afore new moon comes 
agin, or my name ain’t Jake Hazard.” 

Hosy’s simple soal quivered at the 
stern and almost fierce energy of Jake’s 
declaration. Not that he was afraid 
himself, but he saw breakers ahead as 
he would have phrased it, storms of 
passion and excitement, an end to 
quiet fishing bouts with Jake, lazy, 
pleasant strolls after blueberries with 
Mary Ann, and cosy suppers at Sam 
Tucker’s. He was an ease-loving, 
weak-kneed brother, ready to sell 
what he called his soul at any time 
for peace or pottage, the very type 
of man who wrecks his own life and 
ruins others for the want of a little 
courage and candor, whose cry was al- 
ways the selfish howl of ‘‘Let me 
alone,” ‘after me the deluge.” But 
Hosy’s lazy longing for peace could 
work no wreck or woe in Jake’s af- 
fairs, though he made a feeble effort 
to ‘‘save the pieces” in an interview 
with Mary Ann that very night, being 
deputed, as soon as they came in with 
their spoils, to carry the big fish up to 
Sam Tucker's as a present from Jake. 
Mary Ann met him with beaming eyes. 

‘*Well, I declare, thet’s jest what I 
wanted, for Aunt Semanthy’s come to 
supper, ‘nd Uncle Royal, and I hadn’t 
a special thing for ’em, bread, ’n but- 
ter, ’n sass, ’n dried halibut, that’s all.” 

‘“*This is the king o’ the crowd,” 
said Hosy, looking at the beautiful 
silver-bellied, blue-backed creature 
with honest admiration. 

‘*T guess he made ’em fly down be- 
low. He come up with a rush now, I 
tell ye, but Jake was too much for 
him. Jake’s a masterful critter as 
everI see. Say, Mary Ann,” and here 
his voice fell into an ominous whisper, 
‘*you look out for Jake, Counsel 
with me now. Ef I be a poor feller 
I've got sense into me. You let Jake 
hev his head giner’lly. *T will be a vast 
better for you ef ye do.” 

‘* What air you a talkin’ about, Hosy 
Long?” retorted Mary Ann with an 
air of genuine astonishment. 
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‘* Oh, nothin’, nothin’ much, nothin’ 
pertikler, only ’f I was you I wouldn't 
be the one to get ath’art o’ Jake’s 
hawse, not ef——” 

‘*T'd jist hev you to know, sir,” 
, snapped Mary Ann, the quick color 
rising, ‘‘angry and brave,” in her 
glowing cheeks, ‘‘I'd jist hev you to 
know that Jake Hazard’s nothin’ to 
me, nor I ain’t goin’ to cotton to no 
man because he’s masterful. I guess I 
can be masterful myself, if 'm a mind 
to, so there.” With which shake out 
of her flag she slammed the door in 
Hosy’s face, and that dejected being 
bewailed himself plaintively enough. 

‘*Oh, Lord! I’ve gone an’ done it 
now, ef I never did afore. I hope to 
glory ’n goodness she won’t never tell 


Jake. I’m darned to thunderation ef 
I don’t believe she will! Oh, Jee- 
rus’lem!” 


And Hosy betook himself to the 
fish house, scratching his sandy poll 
ruefully as he went, but resolved to 
say nothing to Jake, and to doing 
everything he might be asked there- 
after with wholesale and persistent 
denial. 

Yet after all he had done Jake an 
unconscious service, for Mary Ann was 
fully and fairly brought to ask herself 
if what she had just now said in her 
sudden anger was really the truth. 
Suppose Hosy told Jake what she did 
say, and he took it for granted that 
she really did not care for him at all? 
It was a small point to rankle in Mary 
Ann’s mind, but it was the point of a 
wedge. She cooked the big blue fish 
for supper with her usual skill, and 
while its crisp brown surface and 
creamy flakes of flesh were being dis- 
posed of with sundry flattering re- 
marks both to fisherman and cook, 
she fretted inwardly a little, while she 
was pleased enough with the commen- 
dations. 

But Mary Ann was not metaphysical 
—there are some benefits after all in a 
want of education; if you donot know 
how to analyze your emotions, and 
take your ‘‘inwardness ” to pieces asa 
botanist does a flower, you are spared 
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much futile speculation into profitless 
subjects, much soul-wearying and un- 
happy consciousness, and may live 
and die even asa blossom in simple 
trust and peace. Mary Ann went 
about her work with no special self- 
torment after the first uneasy idea of 
Jake and his possibilities had entered 
her mind. If she thought of him a 
little oftener and remembered what 
Uncle R’yal had said about ‘‘ them 
Hazards,” as a family, and how Aunt 
Semanthy had echoed ‘ Yis; they’re 
dreadful reliable folks, allers was; 
Gran’ther Hazard was one of the smart- 
est men ever ye see. Good for a fishin’ 
bout up to ninety year old; spry asa 
cricket; didn’t hev no sickness so to 
speak durin’ his lifetime, an’ died of 
a shockanum palsy to the last.” Why, 
all this was what she knew before, so 
she thought no more about it the next 
day, but hurried her work over, and 
putting on her hat, took a basket and 
set her face inland toward a hill where 
wild strawberries grew thick and 
sweet. There was a long walk before 
her across the fields, and the sandy 
lanes were too heavy to choose as a 
path when the short turf lay crisply in 
the lots, so she stepped over the low 
wall of loose stone, and thereby came 
within the range of Jake’s vision just 
as he dragged his boat up the beach, 
having been across the bay to the 
lighthouse. He overtook her soon 
with his long strides, and Mary Ann 
was glad enough to have company. 
With a certain native tact, Jake for- 
bore to intrude his passion on her no- 
tice till the basket was filled with fra- 
grant berries, and they sat down a mo- 
ment for restonafallentree. Neither 
of them consciously admired nature, 
but yet they felt a serene calm that 
hung over the view spread out before 
them—the gently heaving, beryl sea, 
the still, blue heaven, the distant and 
incessant murmur of white waves lap- 
ping the shore, the dull green fields 
bordered with tawny sand, and far 
away the lighthouse tower and the 
sailing ships that drifted to or from 
the wide horizon, all these stole into 
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their senses and kept them silent for a 
while, but Jake’s heart burned within 
him. It was not his way to put off a 
crisis, to mince matters; he was full 
of curt courage and resolve, and now 
he had business of mortal import to 
him to settle with Mary Ann, he neither 
could nor would delay it, so he broke 
the silence somewhat abruptly: 

‘*Mary Ann,” said he, ‘‘I suppose 
you’ve seen quite a spell that I like 
you fust rate. I’ve spoke it loud 
enough in actions, but I know folks 
has got to use words sometimes ef they 
want answers, and I do want one the 
wust way. Will you marry me, Mary 
Ann?” 

The hot color rushed up to the girl’s 
face. She was startled, and a traitor- 
ous echo in her own heart startled her 
more than Jake’s words. She had a 
bunch of sweet fern in her hand, and 
she began to pull the odorous leaves 
off one by one, as an excuse for keep- 
ing her eyes cast down. 

‘*Will you? Say!” repeated Jake. 

**We—ell, I dono’, Jake. I hain’t 
thought o’ such a thing.” 

The coquettish nature was upper- 
most now. Her lips curled at the cor- 
ners with a wicked little smile, her 
eyes sparkled, and her voice grew 
arch. 

‘*Time you did,” retorted Joe. ** I’ve 
been a hangin’ round ye this two year, 
’s though the sun rose ’nd sot in your 
face, ’nd I can’t stan’ it no longer. I 
want to know suthin’ for sartin, Mary 
Ann.” 

** Well—you see,” slowly pulling the 
fern leaves, ‘‘ Idon’t—know—lI haven’t 
made up—my mind yet—about mar- 
ryin’. ” 

‘*Make it up now, then.” 

**Mercy to me, Jake Hazard. What 
an idea—no, sir; I ain’t a goin’ to hur- 
ry for nobody. I can live ’thout get- 
tin’ married I guess, ef you can’t.” 

“*T didn’t say I couldn’t,” growled 
Jake. ‘‘I don’t calkerlate to die for 
nobody; but I shan’t marry nobody 
but you, Mary Ann Tucker, and I want 
to know ef I’m goin’ to do that.” 

Mary Ann gave a little laugh. It 
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was not heartless, though it seemed so 
to Jake, who was in dead earnest. It 
was merely an outlet of the inner ex- 
citement she really felt, and she fol- 
lowed it up with the truth, though 
she spoke it with a certain levity. ‘‘I 
don’t see how you're going to know 
when I don’t know myself. I told ye 
I hadn’t made up my mind.” 

** Well, how long is it goin’ to take 
ye to do it?” ventured the wrathful 
lover, who longed to shake her sound- 
ly for her naughtiness, thoroughly 
misunderstanding her, as men will 
misunderstand women till the day of 
judgment, especially if they are in love 
with them. 

**T don’t know that,” she answered. 

Jake controlled his rising rage man- 
fully. ‘* Well, then,” said he, rising, 
and looking down at her, ‘‘I give 
ye notice, Mary Ann, I shall keep 
askin’ till I find out; onless I’m on- 
lucky enough to b’lieve you don’t want 
to know yerself.” 

She laughed again, but made no an- 
swer. They walked silently down the 
hill together, and parted at her door. 
Mary Ann meant to have asked him in 
to tea, for she was about to prepare 
that barbarous dainty, a strawberry 
shortcake, for supper, Aunt Seman- 
thy having brought down from her 
farm a pail of cream the day before. 
But Jake had unwittingly deprived 
himself of the feast; and even if Mary 
Ann had not been too disturbed to ask 
him, both luscious berries and unc- 
tuous shortcake would have been gall 
and bitterness to his lips, for he was 
terribly disappointed. Perhaps he 
would not have been so miserable if 
she had said ‘‘ No,” finally. There are 
some natures to whom suspense is 
worse than despair; and his was one. 

Mary Ann, fortunately for herself, 
had an absorbing object in view, be- 
sides her housework. There was to be 
a clam-bake at Point Peter on the 
Fourth of July; at which all the vil- 
lage of Sandy Creek, even to the ba- 
bies in arms, expected to be present; 
and long ago she had promised Jake 
to go in his boat; not alone, for Hosy 
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Long and Anny Hazard, and Joe 
Conklin and his wife, were of that 
boatload, as well as her father; so 
that her late interview with Jake need 
not embarrass her on this occasion. 
But she had to make a new dress, and 
some fresh ruffles, both necessitating 
a drive to Natick Pier, the nearest vil- 
lage; and then the shaping and sew- 
ing of the festive attire at home, after 
it was bought, occupied her head and 
hands for at least two weeks, in the 
intervals of housework. 

But Jake thought of her all the 
time, on sea and land; dreamed of her 
by night, and sung about her by day 
—whien he was alone, and far enough 
from shore to be unheard, Nor did he 
leave her quite at peace; for once, as 
she sat on the doorstep busily stitch- 
ing at her gown, the sunset gilding 
her burnished hair, and deepening the 
hue of her bright cheeks and lips, 
Jake came up from the shore, and sud- 
denly darkened those level western 
rays with stern and sad aspect. 

‘*Have you made up your mind, 
Mary Ann?” he asked her distinctly 
and sorrowfully. 

Mary Ann was vexed; this was too 
much. She snapped back pertly 
enough, ‘‘ No, I haven’t! and I shan’t 
never if you’re a goin’ to pester me so!” 

**Yes you will,” was the deliberate 
reply much in the tone of a school- 
master to a naughty boy, and Jake 
walked away. If he had turned to 
look back he would have seen her 
crying bitterly, half with rage, it is 
true, but at least half because he 
walked away. 

Another week went by, and one hot 
afternoon Mary Ann and three or four 
of her friends had gone down to bathe. 
The girls at Sandy Creek knew how 
to swim, as well as the boys; and these 
extempore mermaids liked to splash 
about in the fresh coolness of the wa- 
ter almost as well as if they had been 
the genuine kind, though there was 
nothing siren in their aspect. They 
had bathed and dressed, and were go- 
ing home from the retired little cove 
which was set apart for their use, 
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when Jake Hazard appeared, carrying 
an armful of fishing tackle, bait, 
scoop, and lines, and a big basket of 
fish. His way home lay by Sam Tuck- 
er's door, while the rest went further 
down the beach. Mary Ann walked 
on a little before him, her long, drip- 
ping tresses hanging to her knees, 
coiling and curling, as the salt breeze 
blew them about her, in a thousand 
darkly shining rings, and her white, 
shapely an¢les betrayed by the short 
skirt she wore, for the day was so hot 
she had gone barefoot to the beach, 
They went along in silence, till, just 
as they reached the door, Jake said, in 
a low voice, perfectly audible, how- 
ever, to this one hearer: 

‘*Mary Ann, have you made up 
your mind?” 

Mary Ann was exasperated. Who 
would not have been? She faced Jake 
with the look of a creature at bay in 
her dark eyes. ‘‘ No, sir! and I nev- 
er’'ll find it till you stop pesterin’; 
there!” 

Jake looked at her, full-faced, with 
a determined expression that almost 
daunted her. ‘‘I never shall stop— 
till I know,” he answered gravely; 
and went his way. 

Mary Anr was angry; but she was 
also scared. When a man falls back 
on his masculine supremacy, the eter- 
nal fitness of things demands that a 
woman shall give way. And she does, 
though she does not always show it. 
Mary Ann began to feel, rather than 
to think, that Jake was, in her fashion 
of speech, ‘‘the biggest,” and from 
that moment began to find out that 
she loved him. But do you think she 
told him so? 

The Fourth of July came at last— 
bright, hot, beaming, as_ holiday 
weather should be — and at nine 
o’clock Mary Ann’s fire was out; her 
house was in order; her big basket of 
bread, butter, cold coffee, and pick- 
les neatly packed, her father sitting 
on the doorstep, and she beside him, 
waiting for the boat. A pretty picture 
they made— Sam in his Sunday 
clothes, with his coat over his arm, 
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his spotless shirt-sleeves scarce whiter 
than the silvery hair that showed un- 
der his brown felt hat, and his wrin- 
kled, kindly face and keen, dark 
eye pleasant as the day itself; and 
Mary Ann, in the new pink-and-white 
calico, her pretty head rising from a 
full, soft ruffle, clear and snowy, and 
her old black hat smartened up with 
a white muslin scarf about the crown, 
and a bunch of pinks from the posy- 
bed fastened in the bow, their clean, 
spicy breath perfuming the air about 
her. 

Jake Hazard looked at her with 
adoring eyes. His mind was made up 
even more than usual, if that were 
possible; for he had devised a plan, 
to be carried out that very day, which 
should, once for all, end his suspense ; 
since he too had concluded, in the 
spirit of the old distich: 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 


Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


Certainly Mary Ann would not have 
gone toward her fate—as well as the 
boat—with such a happy and smiling 
face, had she known what was before 
her. 

The journey over to Point Peter was 
delightful. A light breeze filled the 
sail, and flapped the long red pennant 
above it. There was plenty of fun and 
laughter; Jake himself seemed as gay 
as the rest; and Mary Ann owned to 
herself, as she looked at him furtively 
from under her broad hat, that he was 
‘awful good-looking!” And _ less 
prejudiced observers might agree 
with her. Jake's simple costume of 
white duck trousers and a dark-blue 
flannel shirt, a wide-brimmed straw 
hat, set well on the thick curls of his 
fine head, and the keen animation of 
his clear-cut, honest face below it, 
were certainly picturesque. 

They landed at Point Peter in the 
best of humors; and immediately the 
preparations for the clam-bake began, 
for the rest of the company were there 
before them. For a wonder all went 
right; there were no mishaps, no vex- 
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ations. The simple fisher-folk, in 
their primitive fashion, enjoyed the 
rare holiday to the top of their bent, 
After dinner, Jake proposed to Mary 
Ann that they should take a row-boat 
and go up Natick Bay to Blueberry Is- 
land, where the low blueberries al- 
ready dotted the turf with dwarf 
brush loaded with turquoise spheres, 

“If Hosy and Anny will go,” said 
Mary Ann. 

So Hosy was sent after Anny, and 
Mary Ann walked down to the boat 
with Jake, and sitting down on one 
of the seats, with her face shoreward, 
to watch for the others, Jake, being 
behind her, silently put the oars in 
place, and with one sudden sweep of 
his powerful arms drove it off. Mary 
Ann cried out, 

‘¢ Well,” tranquilly replied Jake, 
‘*we might as well be rowin’ round till 
they come.” 

But Mary Ann observed that, in- 
stead of ‘‘rowin’ round,” the boat 
headed straight for the mouth of the 
bay, and remonstrated accordingly. 

‘* Well, well, Mary Ann, I'll just put 
ye ashore on the Rock, ’nd go back 
and fetch ’em along, ef you say so. 
You’ve always hankered to go onto 
the Rock, you said, when we was com- 
in’ over.” 

The Rock was a little bare islet, 
with one dwarf cedar on it, stunted 
and spread by driving rain and furi- 
ous winds into the rough shape of an 
umbrella, and commonly reputed to be 
a wonderful place for pretty pebbles. 
Mary Ann cared less for the pebbles 
than for getting out of a téte-d-téte 
with Jake, so she jumped at the prop- 
osition. Now the Rock was quite out 
of sight of Point Peter, and full a 
mile away. Jake drew his prow close 
to the abrupt edge of the islet, where 
one upward step safely landed his pas- 
senger, drove the boat a single stroke’s 
length off, and then, deliberately 
drawing in his oars, spoke as follows: 

‘*Now, Mary Ann, I’ve bobbed at 
the end of your string as long as is 
reasonable; I can’t do it no more. 
There you be, and here I be; and 
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here both of us "ll stay till you've 
finally made up your mind.” 

Mary Ann was dumb. She was 
stunned for a moment; then she was 
angry. 

‘*How dare you, Jake Hazard!” 

‘* Well, you see, I’ve got to a pitch 
where I darst do a’most anything.” 

Mary Ann looked at his set mouth, 
his steady, resolute eyes, his air of 
stern self-possession, and felt that he 
spoke the simple truth. But it was 
not in her to give up. She saw, or 
rather felt, very plainly, that she did 
not want to lose him; that she liked 
him very, very much; but not the less 
did she feel rebellious and outraged 
by this extraordinary proceeding. 

‘It’s fair to tell you one thing, 
Mary Ann,” he began again. ‘‘ If you 
fin’lly make up your mind ag’inst me, 
I shall never fault you for ’t. I shall 
clear out o’ these parts for the future, 
I couldn’t stay here.” An unconscious 
tremor and sadness was in these last 
words; and Mary Ann felt it. She 
saw, in a flash of imagination, what 
Sandy Creek would be without Jake. 
Indeed, all her own life! But even 
this did not move her outwardly; she 
sat quite still on the stone; she forgot 
all about the pebbles; she only 
thought of Jake’s demand, and re- 
solved never to yield to it, if she sat 
there a week. And she might have sat 
there long enough to discomfit her 
jailor and herself both, had not a cer- 
tain sound approached her ears—for 
the wind had suddenly veered round 
to the east—a dip of slowly-pulling 
oars. And in a deep, nasal voice, 
which she recognized as Hosy Long's, 
the following ’long-shore ditty, com- 
ing nearer and nearer, from the direc- 
tion of Pcint Peter: 


Uncle Keziah and his son Sam 
They went to sea in the shell of a clam, 
A-o-utside o° the P’int! 


They pat up the hellum an’ put her abaont, 
The sea it went in an’ Sam he went aout, 
A-o-utside o’ the P’int! 
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Uncle Keziah he cussed an’ he swore 
He'd ne’er go to sea in a shell any more, 
A-o-utside o’ the P’int! 


Women are ‘‘cur’us creturs,” as 
Hosy was wont to remark: whether it 
was the terror of approaching observ- 
ers, or the ludicrous drawl of Hosy’s 
song, or the weary waiting and heat, 
or some fierce and subtler influence 
she knew not how to name, sudden- 
ly Mary Ann’s heart gave way without 
her will or wish, she broke down ut- 
terly, and with an unconcealed sob of 
agitation stretched out both hands to 
Jake. 

‘*Come!” she said, and when Jake 
took her in his strong arms and lifted 
her into the boat like a big baby, he 
knew from the soft, shy look in her 
beautiful eyes and the lingering of her 
arm upon his shoulder that Mary Ann 
had made up her mind at last, and 
that he needn’t go away forever. 

But before either of them could 
speak, Hosy appeared round the cor- 
ner. 

** Wa'al,” shouted he, ‘‘ this is kind- 
er upsettin’; why couldn’t ye wait for 
a feller?” 

‘*We did wait a minute,” laughed 
Jake. ‘*We was comin’ back for ye, 
Mary Ann wanted to land on the Rock 
to look for somethin’ she lost t’other 
day.” 

‘*Did she find it?” asked the inter- 
ested Hosy. 

‘*No—I did,” dryly replied Jake, 
and Mary Ann looked over the gun- 
wale into the water. She has always 
professed to Jake that she never did 
or would forgive him, but Jake only 
laughs, knowing very well that there 
is no happier or sweeter wife and 
mother on all the shore than Mary 
Ann Hazard, and that in her secret 
heart she is very glad he made her 
know her own mind, however he did 
it! 

Rosz TERRY COOKE. 
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HE desire to go on pilgrimage 
need not be very strong in any 

man of English blood and speech to 
take him, if he is in England, to 
Stratford-on-Avon. My readers may 
remember that the elegant woman 
who, while I had the pleasure of being 
her railway companion, earnestly ad- 
vised me to read ‘* Kenilworth,” also 
informed me, before she suspected my 
nationality, that all ‘‘ Americans” go 
to Stratford. She meant, of course, 
all who go to England; in which she 
was not quite right. To a great many 
of the ‘‘ Americans” who do go to 
England (I am sorry to say to much 
the greater number of them), that coun- 
try is a mere patch of the earth’s sur- 
face over which they must pass to get 
to Paris. They do in London look in 
upon the Abbcy or the Tower, and if 
they are there in the season, delight 
our Minister by sending him demands 
for invitations to balls and for pre- 
sentation at court; but beyond this, 
and perhaps a visit to Brighton, their 
endeavor to make acquaintance with 
England rarely goes. But of the 
cultivated ‘‘ Americans” who do de- 
sire to know something more of Eng- 
land than may be learned by a rail- 
way journey from Liverpool to Lon- 
don and from London to Dover, a 
great many visit Stratford; the pro- 
portion of these being very much 
larger, I am sure, than that of the 
cultivated Britons who render this 
personal homage to the great poet 
whose works are our common inheri- 
tance. The reason of this is simply 
that the British Shakespeare lover, be- 
ing always within about half a day’s 
journey of Stratford, knows that he 
may go there at any time; and as for 
that purpose one time is as good as 
another, he sometimes passes his life 
without going there at all. To my 
surprise I found many intelligent and 
highly educated people in London who 


had never seen Canterbury cathedral, 
although it is only about three hours 
from the metropolis. One of these 
had been in India and in ‘‘ the States,” 
and had seen them both to great ad- 
vantage both to himself and to others. 
But although he was a London man, 
he made his first visit to the great 
cathedral while I was in England, 
stimulated to do so, I believe, partly 
at least, by the example of his Yankce 
friend. This seeming indifference to 
the great things neur at hand is not 
peculiar to the natives of any country. 

I decided to drive from Warwick to 
Stratford instead of going by rail. If 
I had been alone I should have walked ; 
for the places are only nine miles 
apart, and of all ways of going through 
a country that one really wishes to sce, 
there is none like that provided by 
nature. In England, too, the roads 
and the climate tempt one to walk as 
much as in ‘‘America” they deter us 
from that healthful and delightful ex- 
ercise. The hostess of the ‘‘ Warwick 
Arms ” undertook to provide me with 
a fly, a name applied in rural England 
to any vehicle which does the office of 
a cab, which in this case proved to be 
a sort of modest one-horse phatton, 
And, by the way, the cost of the use of 
this vehicle the best part of a day was 
13s. 6d., which, with two shillings to 
a careful, civil driver, who knew the 
country and all its noteworthy places 
well, is equal to about four dollars. 
Here I could not haye had the same 
thing, if I could have had it at all, for 
less than seven dollars and a half, or 
more likely ten, with at least the same 
gratuity expected. 

The scenery of Warwickshire is not 
striking; it is not even picturesque, 
except as it has been made so by the 
hand of man. In the part which I 
saw there are no hills of sufficient 
height to give the landscape variety 
of form, either far or near. It is sim- 
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ply a gently rolling agricultural coun- 
try. It seemed familiar to me, and I 
was more amused than surprised at 
finding how correctly I had described 
some years ago what until now I had 
never seen.* Tame as the natural fea- 
tures of the country are, however, it 
is made beautiful by cultivation, by 
parks, by meadows of vivid green, by 
clumps of trees, by old churches, old 
country seats, farm houses, and cot- 
tages. As we rolled gently along, 
almost every turn of the road brought 
us in sight of some object of this kind 
which often was beautiful, or if not 
beautiful, interesting. My companion 
had stories to tell me of people who 
lived in these houses, many of whom 
were odd characters, or good. And 
**characters,” people of peculiar traits 
and who dare to seem peculiar, are 
much more common in England than 
here, where some resistless influence 
grinds us all down into a smooth and 
colorless uniformity. We are all aver- 
age men here, at least in seeming, if 
not in reality. 

Ere long we came to Barford, which 
consisted chiefly of a church, quite 
new, a beautiful little Gothic building, 
the architect of which was Gilbert 
Scott. It was built entirely at the ex- 
pense of a Miss Ryland, who is the 
Lady Bountiful of this neighborhood, 
and whose country seat we caught a 
glimpse of not far off. She gave the 
architect carte blanche as to style and 
finish, and he produced one of the 
most exquisite parish churches in gen- 
eral design and in detail that is to 
be found in all England. It ought to 
atone for some of his sins of resto- 
ration, by which many of his brother 
architects say, in a fraternal way not 
uncommon among the profession, that 
he has spoiled not a few of the finest 
old churches in England. We stopped 
and went in; but as service was far 
advanced did not go beyond the font, 

*“ Life and Genius of Shakespeare,” 

And indeed I was also amused at the time of ns 
publication of that book to see my description of 
the country around Stratford praised and thought 


worthy of quotation in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 
I must have gone there in my dreams. 
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which stood close by the door, as is 
the universal custom in England, But 
this font and the vestibule were so 
beautifully designed and so exquisitely 
wrought in richly-colored marbles that 


they alone were worth our visit. Bar- 
ford church was one of several of its 
kind that I saw in England which 
were built by individuals at their own 
expense ag a free gift to the parish. 
It is to be remarked, however, in re- 
gard to this munificence, that in many 
cases, if not in most, the givers own 
the whole parish; and often it would 
seem they own not only the church, but 
the clergyman. 

On we went again, rolling easily over 
the smooth, firm road, almost as smooth 
and as firm asif it had been paved with 
flags, and yet yielding to our horse's 
tread and the turn of our wheels with 
a sensation of ease to us such as comes 
eitber to pedestrian or equestrian 
only from a surface of hard-packed 
earth. Passing between a few more 
broad green meadows, we came to 
Charlecote church. The fence around 
it and the gate were homely and rag- 
ged to a degree that would not be tol- 
erated for a week by New England 
people, if they had a fence and a gate at 
all for their church or meeting house. 
But the church is a beautiful stone 
structure that combines simplicity, 
irregularity, stability, and an air of 
rural sanctity in a way that seems quite 
unattainable out of England. There 
was no service in this church that day, 
and our driver soon brought from a 
neighboring cottage the sexton’s 
daughter with the key, and we en- 
tered. 

The object of our visit here was the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Lucy and his wife, 
which is in the chancel end of the 
church. Most of my readers prob- 
ably know that Sir Thomas was the 
squire of Charlecote House in Shake- 
speare’s younger days, and that he 
is said by tradition to have been driven 
from Stratford by the persecution of 
the knight, who undertook to punish 
the young poet severely for poach- 
ing on his manor and even stealing 
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deer from his park, and setting up lam- 
poons upon his park gate. I doubt 
this. That Shakespeare poached is 
quite probable; that he stole deer, at 
least from the Lucys’ park, is very im- 
probable, because they had no deer 
park then. But that there was some 
trouble between Sir Thomas and the 
young fellows of Stratford, of whom 
Shakespeare then was only one, is very 
likely. Likely, too, that the young 
fellows had the worst of it, and that 
this particular one took his revenge 
by some verses which ridiculed the 
knight, and afterward by a higher 
kind of ridicule in the first scene of 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.”, For 
there can be no mistaking the hit at 
him in Justice Shallow with the luces 
in his coat of arms, although the pun- 
ning arms of the Lucy family have 
three and not a ‘‘dozen” of those 
fish. But Sir Thomas was no Justice 
Shallow. He seems to have been an 
intelligent and an excellent gentleman, 
aman not likely to persecute any one, 
much less a bright, wild boy, the son 
of an alderman of Stratford. The 
effigies of the knight and his wife in 
alabaster lie in stately repose upon 
their tomb; he in armor, she in the 
full dress of a lady of the Elizabethan 
period. But above the tomb on a 
marble recessed into the wall is some- 
thing far more interesting than these 
recumbent statues. It is the epitaph 
which Sir Thomas wrote upon his wife, 
who died five years before him. It 
tells the story of their life, and of his 
love, and reveals the characters of 
both so well that I copied it. Here it is: 


Here entombed lyeth the Lady Joyce Lucy,wife 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, in the Coun- 
ty of Warwick, Knight, daughter and heir of 
Thomas Acton, of Sutton, in the County of Wor- 
cester, Esquier, who departed out of this wretch- 
ed world to her heavenly kingdome, the tenth day 
of February, in the year of our Lord God 1595, of 
her age LX and three. All the time of her life a 
trne and faithfull servant of her good God, never 
detected in any crime or vice; in religion most 
sound ; in love to her husband most faithful and 
true ; in friendship most constant ; to what was 
in trust committed to her most secret ; in wis- 
dome excelling; in governing her house and 
bringing up of yonth in the feare of God that did 
converse with her, most rare and singular. A 
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great maintainer of hospitality ; greatly esteemed 
of her betters ; misliked of none unless of the 
envious. Whenallis spoken that can be said, a 
woman so furnished and garnished with virtue as 
not to be bettered, aud hardly to be excelled by 
any. As she lived most virtuously, so she dyed 
most godly. Set down by him that best did 
know what hath been written to be true. 
Tuomas Lucy. 


Such a tribute to such a woman 
came from no pompous, shallow-pated 
rustic squire. The heart that prompt- 
ed a man to write that last sentence 
was not one that would take delight 
in persecuting a lad of eighteen or 
twenty for trespassing, even at the 
cost of a few hares, or birds, or even 
deer. There was a truly kind heart, 
we may almost say a noble soul. Iam 
with Sir Thomas in this matter; and 
if Shakespeare suffered any discipline 
at his hands, I believe that he de- 
served it. It does not at all follow be- 
cause he wrote ‘*‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ King 
Lear” in his mature years that he 
might not have been a scapegrace in 
his youth; and we who have read 
‘*Hamlet” and ‘*King Lear” regard 
their author from a very different 
point of view from that taken by a 
country gentleman who had suffered 
annoyance at his hands. From Sir 
Thomas Lucy to William Shakespeare 
the descent is now tremendous and 
precipitous; from William Shake- 
speare to Sir Thomas Lucy the ascent 
was then almost as great. This I had 
thought of before; but when I came to 
sce Charlecote on the one hand and 
the house in which Shakespeare pass- 
ed his boyhood and that from which 
he took his wife, it came upon me 
again with a very deep and lively im- 
pression. People are apt to think of 
Sir Thomas hardly, as a man who op- 
pressed a great poet in his early years. 
But Shakespeare was then not a great 
poet; and unless he had been driven 
from Stratford by a complication of 
troubles, of which the squire’s wrath 
was mayhap a part, he might never 
have become one. 

Whether the Lucys had deer in 
Shakespeare's time or not, they have 
them now by hundreds. As we skirt- 
ed the park, the wooden fence of which 
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is very rude and irregular in appear- 
ance, not unlike those that are made 
here of intertwisted roots and gnarled 
branches of trees, we saw herds of 
these beautiful creatures, who hardly 
turned their heads to look at us. One 
or two stags did start up, and, toss- 
ing their antlers back upon their 
haunches, trot gently off, and then 
wheel round with distended nostrils 
and brightened eyes. But even this 
seemed rather like a little game of 
playing sentinel in the eyes of the she 
creatures, to relieve the tedium of a 
dull Sunday morning; and the does 
lay still and chewed the cud. The 
deer in the English parks have become 
so tame with the rest of nature there, 
the inhabited as well as the inhabi- 
tants, that they accept the presence of 
man as a matter of course, and regard 
him as, like themselves, a part of the 
great and beautiful whole. 

Charlecote park gate is a lofty stone 
structure, which seems strangely in- 
congruous with the ragged wooden 
fence that stretches away from it on 
either side; but the incongruity is not 
uncommon in England. The house it- 
self is noble, quite one’s ideal of the 
stately residence of wealthy gentlemen 
of Elizabeth’s time, and the grounds 
and gardens are beautifully laid out in 
a somewhat formal manner. There is 
nothing very grand or at all baronial 
about the place; but to an eye accus- 
tomed only to the country houses of 
‘* America” it seems, compared with 
the largest and best of them, almost a 
palace. It has withal that thoroughly 
domestic, homelike look which is char- 
acteristic of the Englishman’s dwell- 
ing, unless he is a duke; and even 
then he is apt to live very little in his 
Chatsworth, but to pass his really 
happy days in some less pretentious 
house, reserving his palace and its ex- 
penses for great occasions. We did 
not enter Charlecote House. For I 
had heard that Mr. Lucy, its present 
owner, did not like to make a show of 
it; and although I was told that I 
might obtain a reception there, and 
how to do so, I preferred to respect 
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what some people would call his 
whim, and others his surliness, but 
what seems to me merely a reasonable 
desire of privacy. If a man has any- 
thing beautiful or interesting in his 
possession, to share its enjoyment with 
others is gracious in him and wise, 
and, I should think, pleasant too. But 
many people in such a case speak and 
act as if they had a right to demand 
the pleasure from him, or at least as if 
a refusal indicated a selfish and dis- 
obliging disposition. It may do so, 
but in many cases it does not; and of 
these are those in which the object of 
interest is a man’s own home. Nor 
does it appear very clear how the fact 
that in times long past some person 
about whom your forefather cared 
very little, and about whom, if you had 
been in your forefather’s place, you 
would have cared very little yourself, 
was killed or killed some one else, or 
was brought up for discipline in your 
house, should give the world in gen- 
eral a right to expect that you would 
like to see them prowling about your 
house or coming into it. Why should 
Mr. Lucy be willing to have his home 
invaded by staring strangers at times 
suited to their convenience, merely 
because a wild lad whose father was a 
decent yeoman, and who afterward 
proved to have the deepest insight of 
human nature and the most splendid 
style that is known to literature, js 
said by tradition to have worried and 
lampooned his ancestor? I cannot see 
why; and as I had been credibly in- 
formed that he was not willing—al- 
though, Shakespeare or no Shake- 
speare, I should have been glad to see 
the inside of so fine and well preserved 
an old Tudor mansion—we turned 
away from Charlecote. 

The road over which we passed 
must have been often trodden by 
Shakespeare in his boyhood. The 
roadway itself, we may be sure, was 
not in such admirable condition. For 
although there had been no rain for 
some days, and a dry wind had blown, 
our horse’s hoofs and our carriage 
wheels did not raise a particle of dust, 
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Like this were all the country roads 
that I saw and walked in England, 
north, south, and midland. Ere long 
we trotted gently in to Stratford. At 
once a sense of disappointment fell 
upon me, which I felt heavily all the 
time I was in the place. If I had not 
been told that I was in Stratford, I 
should not have suspected my where- 
abouts. It was the newest looking, 
rawest, most uninteresting place that I 
had seen since my foot first touched 
British soil. Within less than twenty- 
four hours after I had landed at Liver- 
pool I was in Chester, a town where 
every street and almost every house was 
interesting; and I had just come from 
Canterbury, and from rambles among 
villages in Essex, from Cambridge, 
and from Oxford; and my expecta- 
tions in regard to old English towns 
and villages had perhaps been raised 
too high. But it was disheartening to 
come upon Stratford, about which I 
had read so much, and the topography 
of which I had studied until I could 
have gone straight to every place I 
wished to see without a guide, and to 
find it more like a new one-horse 
** American ” city, half made by a rail- 
way, than any place that I had seen in 
England. The truth is that the Strat- 
ford that I knew was Shakespeare's 
Stratford; and that has passed away. 
Well for Stratford folk it surely is that 
it has gone never to return. For in 
Shakespeare’s Stratford his own fa- 
ther, although alderman, was fined 
**quia sterquinarium fecit” in front of 
his house in Henley street, as others, 
his fellow aldermen, also did; and 
eterquinaria are things not seemly to the 
eye, or pleasant to the nose, or whole- 
some withal. But it was not well for 
me. With the march of improvement 
the glory had departed. I should not 
have insisted upon the sterquinaria ; I 
should have been well content with 
old Stratford cleaned and mundified, 
swept and garnished. But I had look- 
ed forward to seeing old Stratford. I 
had supposed that this small, insigni- 
ficant place, out of the line of travel 
in the rural heart of England, would 
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be the least changed of any place upon 
the island. But I was to be disap- 
pointed. There could not be a clean 
Stratford, it seems, without having a 
new one. I had looked for a country 
road, and lanes dignified with the 
name of streets, for old timber-and- 
plaster houses with peaked gables, for 
cottages, and trees, and a village 
green, for inn and ale house with 
swinging sign, for humble rustics and 
comfortable rural gentle folk; for a 
place which, if it had no beauty (and I 
expected none), had about it an air of 
antiquity and simple country life, I 
found wide streets, paved, with kerb 
stones—and these kerbs were a special 
eyesore to me—houses that looked not 
unlike those in our older market 
towns. No village green was there, 
no common; but there was a town 
hall of startling newness and much 
pretence. It was a handsome build- 
ing enough; but it offended me by be- 
ing there at all. And even worse than 
these absences and these presences 
was a smug business look, an air of 
money-making that would have de- 
lighted Shakespeare, but which of- 
fended me. I felt wronged and rob- 
bed by this thrifty, airy, clean, hard, 
progressive-looking place. The truth 
is that in the stead of old Stratford 
there is now a successful business 
place. It has been found that the 
Avon water makes superior beer, and 
a great brewery has been set up there, 
which has enriched, and transmogri- 
fied, and ruined the home of Shake- 
speare. 

We drove to the Falcon inn and dis- 
missed our fly; but to our surprise we 
were told we could not have rooms; 
the house was full. I did not care 
about the rooms; but it was disgust- 
ing to find an inn at Stratford so full 
that two chance-coming wayfarers 
could not be taken in. So we went to 
the Shakespeare Arms, where we were 
accommodated, and where there was 
a drop of comfort—not in the bar- 
room, but in the fact that Mrs. Ford 
was hostess, It was Mrs. Ford or 
Mrs. Page, I forget which, and it 
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makes no matter; she was one of the 
Merry Wives, and that at least was 
something. In this house the rooms 
are not numbered; but with an affec- 
tation, perhaps pardonable, but to me 
not agreeable, they are called after the 
names of Shakespeare’s plays. I was 
lodged in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the name of which had no in- 
fluence upon my slumbers; and which 
would better have suited my feeling 
of disappointment if it had been 
‘* Love’s Labor’s Lost ” or ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Here, too, I was 
haunted by modern progress; for my 
bedstead was of iron; my bed was a 
spring mattress; and, worst of all, my 
room was lit with gas. Had I gone 
through England, living in Liverpool 
and Birmingham and London hotels, 
and in London lodgings, visiting 
gentle and simple, to slecp everywhere 
else in mahogany four-posters or in 
carved canopied bedsteads, and upon 
soft yet firm old-fashioned beds, which 
make going to bed a more delightful 
proceeding in England than I ever 
found it elsewhere—had I delighted 
in the darkness visible which is reveal- 
ed by one candle, except when I lit 
my ‘‘dressing candles” (as two extra 
articles of that kind are called), to 
come to Stratford-on-Avon, of all 
places! to sleep upon an iron bedstead 
and a spring mattress, after undress- 
ing in a room that was a blaze of light 
until I turned off the gas! It was my 
first misfortune of the kind, and it 
was my last. I turned to find the 
stationary washstand and the Croton 
faucets, hot and cold, but this only 
possible aggravation of my hard lot, 
except a bathroom with gas in it, I was 
spared. 

We first visited the church where 
Shakespeare was baptized and buried, 
of which two facts, almost the only 
precisely ascertained and well authen- 
ticated events of his life, I read the con- 
temporary record in the ola parish 
register; a parchment folio that looks 
outside as if it were one of John 
a Combe’s account books, I stood 
over Shakespeare’s grave and before 
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his monument; but even my moderate 
expectations of interest were not ful- 
filled. I was no more impressed than 
if I were looking at the monument of 
some departed Knickerbocker in the 
church of St. Mark’s in the Bowery. 
The monument is ugly; the staring, 
painted, figure-headlike bust hideous; 
and the famous curse engraven upon 
the tombstone did not interest me 
nearly so much when I saw it on the 
stone as when I had mused upon it in 
imagination. One cause of this was 
the church itself, which is a fine build- 
ing, but which I found lacking in all 
those rich and sombre effects which 
had charmed me in other old English 
churches, Its exterior is pleasing 
enough in form; but it is nearly white, 
and it looks strangely new. Inside it 
almost glares with unmellowed light. 
And, to cap the climax of Stratford 
newness, in this really venerable Goth- 
ic structure—it was built in the thir- 
teenth century, I believe—galleries 
had been put up. Gas and galleries 
in Stratford! They go well together. 
From that moment Stratford seemed 
to me all gas and galleries. And se- 
riously the introduction of these gal- 
leries has destroyed all the venerable 
and ecclesiastical air which the build- 
ing might otherwise have had. Even 
this old church had been made to look 
like some imitation Gothic thing put 
up on contract yesterday by a firm of 
carpenters and builders. 

There, in a corner, is the tomb of 
Shakespeare’s friend, John a Combe, 
who lent money on usury, but who 
seems nevertheless to have been a 
good, respectable man. The squib- 
bish epigram upon his death, ending, 
**Ho, ho, quoth the devil, ’tis my 
John a Combe,” is an adaptation of 
one that had been written upon some 
other money-lender before him, and as 
applied to him is very likely a forgery. 
But the point of it, I find, is lost upon 
many persons who do not see the pun, 
which is made possible by rustic pro- 
nunciation. The devil is supposed to 
say, ‘‘’Tis my John has come ”—ha’ 
come—a-Combe, Wandering among 
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the graves in the churchyard, I found 
and copied these verses, graven by 
way of epitaph upon a Mrs. Mary 
Hands, who died A. D. 1699. The 
spelling is delicious, and must satisfy 
the highest aspirations of the most ar- 
dent advocate of phonetic spelling re- 
forms: 

Death creeps Abonght on hard 

And steels Abroad on seen 

Hur darts are Suding and her arous keen 

Her stroks are dedly com they soon or late 
When being strook Repentance comes too late 
Deth is a minute ful of suden sorrow 

Then live to day as thou mightst die to morow. 

At once, of course, the line in the 
‘*Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” 
came to mind, ‘* And teach the rustic 
moralist to die.” There could not be 
a better example or illustration of the 
occasion of Gray’s poem, which will 
ever seem as fresh, as green, and as 
carefully and finely finished, too, as 
the turf in an English churchyard. 

I could not associate Shakespeare at 
all with this new-looking, bright, star- 
ing church in this new-looking, bright, 
staring town; but I hoped for the bet- 
ter on Monday when I expected to see 
the house in Henley street—the birth- 
place, as it is called; but there is no 
certainty as to the place where Shake- 
speare first opened his eyes upon the 
world that he was to understand so 
well and so fill with great delight. 
The house is not open to visitors on 
Supday; and we therefore strolled 
down to the banks of the river, from 
which we were promised some fine eels 
toourdinner. For the Avon, it seems, 
is famous for the fatness and fine 
flavor of its eels. And in truth I 
found this famous stream better suit- 
ed here for the production of eels than 
for anything else. In Warwick park 
it is beautiful; and as it flows along 
past Charlecote and by the roadside, it 
is at least a pretty little stream; but 
here in Stratford it becomes sluggish 
and sedgy, and is little more than a 
big ditch. It looks like those little 
creeks that put up from the sea or the 
bay into the salt meadows on Long 
Island or New Jersey; and is as de- 
void as they are of stimulus to poetic 
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inspiration. Any high-toned boy an- 
gler in fresh water for perch or pick- 
erel would be sure to shun such a 
place as an eel-hole. And after all we 
did not even get our eels. When we 
returned to dinner Mistress Ford or 
Mistress Page came wringing her 
hands like Launcelot Gobbo’s cat, and 
saying that, to her sorrow, of eels she 
found there were to be had none. 
They were all taken up to supply the 
people that filled the other hotel. 
They must not only have our rooms 
but our eels. Thus it ever is: to him 
that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away 
that which he hath. But we did have 
a delightful sea-coal fire and a chat by 
it that lasted far into the night. 

The next morning we went to the 
site of ‘‘New Place,” which is hard 
by. What pleasure any lover of 
Shakespeare can receive by going 
there I cannot imagine. And this 
simply because there is nothing there 
for the lover of Shakespeare to see, 
Within a grassy enclosure on the corner 
of a hard-paved street, looking won- 
derfully like ‘‘a vacant lot up town,” 
are a few small trenches, over which 
is laid wire netting. At the bottom 
of these trenches are a few stones, 
which were a part of the foundation 
of Shakespeare’s house. That is all. 
I must confess that they were of no 
more interest to me than so many 
other stones. The connection between 
them and ‘‘ King Lear’ was to me al- 
together imperceptible. But as I 
stood there and looked off upon the 
strong square tower of the Guild 
Chapel on the opposite corner, I 
thought all at once that Shakespeare 
had often stood there and looked at it, 
just as I did—no, not as I did, but 
with his way of looking; and then 
from the air around the old gray tow- 
er came down upon me the only dreamy 
charm of fanciful nearness to him I had 
come to worship that I knew in Strat- 
ford. 

The mayor of Stratford, an intelli- 
gent gentleman of pleasant manners, 
was polite enough to show me some 
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of the notable things of the town 
where he is John Shakespeare’s suc- 
cessor; and he took me to see a por- 
trait of Garrick by Gainsborough. He 
told me that unfortunately it was 
out of its frame and laid by at pres- 
ent ina private house, but I was too 
eager to see a portrait of such a man 
by such a painter to permit those 
drawbacks to restrain me. His 
Honor took us to a very respectable- 
looking old brick house hard by, and 
we were taken up by a very respect- 
able-looking old man, in perfect keep- 
ing with his dwelling, into a large 
low bed-chamber which had not yet 
been ‘‘readiéd up” after the night’s 
and early morning's use; to my grati- 
fication; for I prized these opportuni- 
ties of seeing Mr. and Mrs. John Bull 
in deshabille, and of them I chanced to 
have many. Of this, however, here- 
after. There was the portrait; a full 
length, upon a large canvas. It was 
leaning against the wall, not upright 
but lengthways, in a somewhat help- 
less fashion; for it was too tall to 
stand up in the room; and it remind- 


ed me of the portrait of the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family. To see it I was 
obliged to invert myself somewhat in- 
to the position of standing on my 
head. But it repaid me for the con- 


tortion. There must have been a 
great store of outbreaking vitality in 
that little man; for every portrait 
shows it, not only in the eyes, but in 
the mouth, and in the whole carriage 
of the body; and if anything can di- 
minish the expression of this trait of 
character it is sitting for one’s por- 
trait. Gainsborough’s portrait is rath- 
er more placid and serene in expres- 
sion than any other that I have seen, 
but the nervous energy was there; and 
its slight suppression I suspect that we 
owe to looking through Gainsbor- 
ough’s eyes. For no portrait painter 
can present a man as he really is, but 
only as he sees him. 

From here we went to the house in 
Henley street, in which, if Shake- 
speare was not born, he passed his 
boyhood during the years of his fa- 
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ther’s prosperity. Of all that I saw con- 
nected with his memory this place 
was the most disappointing; and 
more, it was sad, depressing. The 
house has been recently ‘‘ restored,” 
and so destroyed. Its outside has an 
air of newness that is positively of- 
fensive. It looks like a small railway 
station which some architect, equally 
ambitious and ignorant, has chosen to 
design in the old style. All expres- 
sion of rural antiquity has been 
scraped, and painted, and roofed, and 
clap-boarded out of it. How much 
better to have left it as it stood twen- 
ty-five years ago, merely removing the 
more modern buildings which had been 
erected on either side of it! With- 
in, however, not much of this smooth- 
ing over has been done; nor was it 
possible without destroying all the 
original features of the house. My 
heart sank within me as I looked 
around upon the rude, mean dwelling- 
place of him who had filled the world 
with the splendor of his imaginings. 
It is called a house; and any building 
intended for a dwelling-place is a 
house; but the interior of this one is 
hardly that of a rustic cottage; it is 
almost that of a hovel—poverty-strick- 
en, squalid, kennel-like. So cheerless 
and comfortless a looking place I had 
not seen in rural England. The poor- 
est, meanest farm-house that I had 
ever entered in New England or on 
Long Island was a more cheerful habita- 
tion. And amid these sordid surround- 
ings William Shakespeare grew to early 
manhood! I thought of stately Char- 
lecote, the home of the Lucys, who 
were but simple country gentlemen; 
and I then for the first time knew and 
felt from how low a condition of life 
Shakespeare had arisen. For his fam- 
ily were not reduced to this; they had 
risen to it. This was John Shake- 
speare’s house in the days of his brief 
prosperity; and when I compared it 
with my memory of Charlecote, I knew 
that Shakespeare himself must have 
felt what a sham was the pretension 
of gentry set up for his father when 
the coat-of-arms was asked and ob- 
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tained by the actor’s money from the 
Heralds’ College—that coat-of-arms 
which Shakespeare prized because it 
made him a gentleman by birth. This 
it was, even more than the squalid ap- 
pearance of the place, that saddened 
me. For I knew that Shakespeare him- 
self must have known how well found- 
ed was the protest of the gentlemen 
who complained that Clarencieux had 
made the man who lived in that house 
a gentleman of coat armor. The upper 
part of the house, to which you climb 
by a little rude stairway that is hardly 
good enough for a decent stable, has 
been turned into a museum of doubt- 
ful relics and gimcracks, and is made 
as unlike what it must have been 
when Shakespeare lived there as pos- 
sible. There is a book-case contain- 
ing the principal editions of his works, 
but I was not to be placated by seeing 
that my own was honored by a place 
among them. One small book-case is 
filled with bound volumes of manu- 
script notes by Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, 
which were presented by that devoted 
Shakespeare enthusiast. The case is 
locked, and it is to remain so, and 
the books are not to be opened during 
his life. There is a portrait of Shake- 
speare, of which much is made. I had 
heard a great deal of it, and knew it 
by photographs. On examining it 
carefully, which I was kindly allowed 
to do, I came to the conclusion that it 
is a work of the last century, painted 
from the bust and the Droeshout en- 
graving on the title-page of the folio 
of 1623. There is very little in this 
museum that is worth attention; but 
there is one object of great interest. 
It is a letter written to Shakespeare by 
Richard Quincey, of Stratford, asking 
a loan of money. This scrap of paper 
has the distinction of being the only 
existing thing that we know must 
have been in Shakespeare’s hands. 
For, as to the Florio Montaigne in the 
British Museum, notwithstanding the 
opinion of Sir Frederick Madden, 
others, whose judgment is worth mine 
ten times over, think, as I do, that it 
is a forgery. 


A VISIT TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
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I turned away from the house in 
Henley street with a sense of disap- 
pointment that was almost sickening, 
and went to drink a glass of Stratford 
ale in the parlor of the Red-Horse inn, 
which is associated with the name of 
Washington Irving. It is a cosy little 
hostelry; and it was pleasant to see 
evidences in it of the honor paid to 
the memory of ‘‘Geoffry Crayon.” 
But even here I was doomed to dis- 
tasteful experience. On the wall of the 
little parlor was hung a portrait and 
a puff of a sort of showman, his show 
being himself, which he had managed 
to have put up there, and in which he 
is mentioned as an ‘‘ American.” He 
is, or styles himself, an ‘‘ American 
humorist ;” and so wasIrving. NowI 
knew that the man was as thorough a 
cockney as was ever born in London; 
one who, although he has passed much 
of his life here, is without the least 
title to the distinction he assumed. 
And as to his humor, I shall only say 
that it is as unlike Irving’s as possible. 
Limagined Irving’s gentle smile of dis- 
dain at secing that pretentious thing 
set up in this parlor, and my resent- 
ment was far deeper than ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Crayon’s ” would have been. It is not 
pleasant to find that those who flaunt 
their ‘‘ Americanism” in the eyes of 
Europeans are so often just those who 
need all the help that the name may 
possibly give them. So that exemplary 
and disinterested person, Mistress Fan- 
ny Lear, parades her ‘‘ Americanism ” 
in the story of her ‘‘ romantic ” affair 
with a Russian Grand Duke, and refers 
to Bayard Taylor and Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler as her ‘‘ compatriots,” doubt- 
less to their great gratification. 

Of course I visited Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at Shottery, taking the path 
through the fields which Shakespeare 
took too often for his happiness. 
There is little to be said about this 
house, which is merely 2 thatched cot- 
tage of the same grade as the house in 
Henley street was in its original con- 
dition—a picturesque object in a land- 
scape, but the lowliest sort of human 
habitation. I sat upon the settle by 
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the great fire-place, where the wonder- 
ful boy of eighteen was ensnared by 
the woman of twenty-six. And while 
I talked of other things I thought—I 
could not help but think—of the 
wretchedness, the toil, the perplexity, 
and the shame that were born to him 
beneath that roof. I was given water 
to drink from the well in the garden, 
and flowers to take away as memen- 
toes. I was tempted to spit the water 
out upon the ground; and the flowers, 
if they can be found, any one may have 
who wants them. 

Thus ended my visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, where I advise no one to go who 
would preserve any elevated idea con- 
nected with Shakespeare’s personality. 
There is little there to interest and 
much to dishearten a ‘‘ passionate pil- 
grim” to the scenes of the early and 
the later life of him who is the great 
glory of our literature. I have heard 
of a gorgeously, wonderfully arrayed 
Western lady who said, in the pres- 
ence of some friends of mine, to the 
rector of Stratford church, who was 
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showing her hospitality, that ‘‘she had 
been about a good deal, and seen a 
good many places; but, for her part, 
for a place to live in, she had seen no- 
thing like Louyville, in Kaintucky.” 
Idid not so reward the kind atten- 
tion of my hosts; and as to ‘‘ Louy- 
ville,” my knowledge of it is confined 
to that derived from this elegant and 
opportune eulogy. But it was with a 
sense of mingled gloom, and wrong of 
rightful expectation, that I turned my 
back upon Stratford-on-Avon, As I 
drove out of the town, on my way to 
Kenilworth, the last object that caught 
my eye was a large sign over a little 
shop: : 
Wituiam SHAKESPEARE, 
SHOEMAKER. 


A fitting close, I thought, of my pil- 
grimage. The only place in England 
which he who is sometimes honored 
with the name of ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Scholar” regrets having visited is 
that where Shakespeare was born and 
buried. 
RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 








THE FARM LANE. 





T opens from the farmyard gate, 
And dips across the orchard’s breast, 
Curves round a ledge, then clambers straight 
To the wide woodland on the crest, 


Green at the curve a thicket stands, 
Pillared with stems of elms and oaks, 

And plumed with speckled sapling-wands, 
Where brambles hang their summer cloaks, 





Broad from the upland’s brow the scene 
Of meadow, grove, and field expand; 

Grain billowing in its breezy green, 
And furrowed breasts of seeded land. 


The old red farmstead on its bank; 
The chimney like a tower of stone; 

The woodshed opening from its flank; 
The barn and haystack’s russet cone. 


Pleasant at eve that busy lane, 

When all the farm’s freed habitants 
Come trooping home, a loosening chain, 
From their far-off accustomed haunts. 
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Her cross-step course old Crookburn points, 
Through sorrel-dots and johnswort-stars, 
The shadows flickering in her joints, 
Down to the corner-lowered bars. 


Her red flank dark with crusted soil, 

She swings her cud in drooping doze; 
While past her, weary with his toil, 

Loosed from the plough, old Dobbin goes, 


The colt pricks sharp his speaking ear, 
Stamps his slim foot and shrilly neighs 

Beside his dam that, sluggish, near, 
Stoops, loudly breathing, to her graze. 


The guinea-fowls in brindled spots 
Break as Bay’s hoofs the flock divide; 

And Carlo curls in changing knots, 
Now biting knee, now lapping side. 


When ‘the soft twilight’s amber glow 
And dewy sweetness fills the scene, 
Blocks of prone black, strewn thickly, show 
Where couch the cattle on the green. 


As fragrant darkness blots the lane 
The beetle breaks the calm intense; 

The fire-fiy wafts its glittering grain; 
The tree-toad purrs upon the fence. 


But when reigns midnight’s starry state, 
The beetle seeks its chink; no more 

The glowworm signals to her mate; 
The fire-fly’s transient throb is o'er. 


And as the daybreak steals in gray 
The cattle mounds to rise begin; 

The dark massed weeds to break away; 
The banks and ruts their shapes to win. 


In autumn, corn in golden glow, 
Hillocks of hay and amber wheat, 

And apples heaped in tempting show 
The gladdened looks of labor great. 


In winter, smooth the lane in white; 

The walls o’ertopped; all access barred, 
Until the straining horses fight 

Their wallowing passage to the yard. 


But now the sunset colors stream; 
Huddle the sheep; in severing train 
The cattle pace; all gaily gleam 
While crowding down the goldened lane. 


See, Clodpole mounts the wagon-horse 
Sidewise, and slings the harness o’er; 
Then from the near field takes his course, 
Slow, jogging toward the stable door. 


His whistle and the robin’s lay 
Mingle as he recedes from sight; 
And now the new moon's silver ray 
Brightens to gold, and so good-night. 
Atreep B, Sreeet. 
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HEBREWS AND HOTELS. 

Txoves there was practically but one 
opinion in the leading newspapers about 
the Hilton-Seligman affair, namely, that 
Judge Hilton had put himself in the 
wrong, yet among the patrons of sum- 
mer hotels Hilton has found sturdy de- 
fenders. In other words, public discus- 
sion condemns the uniform exclusion of 
Jews, as Jews, from the Saratoga hotel, 
but where room is given for the expres- 
sion of personal dislike, the Hebrews have 
to face a repugnance as old as Chris- 
tendom. 

I remember hearing a street-car con- 
ductor lazily call to a Hebrew urchin, 
who chaffed him from the gutter as the 
ear rolled by, ‘‘ Get out, you bloody 
Christ-killer!’”” A hasty glance at the 
small boy’s features had been enough for 
selecting the appropriate abuse, which 
was of the reproachful sort that the iad 
had probably been used to from infancy. 
Men who make the smallest possible pre- 
tensions to knowing the teachings or fol- 
lowing the example of Christ are not at 
all slow to taunt the nation that cried 
out for his crucifixion—rather illogically 
forgetting (or, perhaps, never having 
been aware) that Christ and all his dis- 
ciples were Jews. 

There is a whimsical absurdity in thus 
imputing to a race the act of a few indi- 
viduals—individuals, too, who lived 
nineteen centuries ago; for the accusers 
would scarcely care to inherit the accu- 
mulated sins of their own ancestry dur- 
ing nineteen hundred years. Still, the 
dislike of Jews which has come down to 
us through ages can hardly now be held 
areligious prejudice. That dislike is felt 
even by many tolerant Americans who 
only ask of a man’s religion that it shall 
not prevent him from being a good citi- 
zen and a good patriot—that is, loyal to 
the authorities established by the electo- 
ral people. Now, though the Jew is clan- 
nish, his religion gives full scope for 
loyalty, because his rabbis assume no con- 
trol over him superior to that of the law. 

That part of the ancient prejudice 
which was based on the money-getting 
17 


traits of the Jew is almost the only 
part alive to-day. ‘‘The man is a regu- 
lar Jew’’—or, ** he was jewed out of his 
money;” such popular phrases denote 
chiefly greed, meanness, and trade trick- 
ery. Sooth to say, from the first ap- 
pearance of the Jew in history he is driv- 
ing sharp bargains. What a prophetic, 
typical story is that of Jacob and Esau! 
It bears inner tokens of authenticity, 
and is a tribute to Old Testament genu- 
ineness, How Jacob swindled his broth- 
er! Yet it wasa fair trade. He wanted 
the birthright, promised to ‘gif a goot 
prische for it,” and got it for a mess of 
pottage. Trick a son of Jacob after 
thirty centuries of such practice! 

Still, perhaps the traditional rapacity 
is in part a result of persecutions. For, 
whereas the German Jews, who for cen- 
turies were kept out of ordinary liveli- 
hoods, and shut up to those humbler 
triple-ball and old-clo’ fields of enter- 
prise in which they have gathered lau- 
rels so illustrious—whereas they, I say, 
shared the effect of these degrading 
clamps, no such marked traits were seen, 
according to some historians, in the 
proud and lavish Jews of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Now, as the latter, until their 
banishment in 1492, were honored and 
privileged, we may suspect that those 
traits of extortion and low cunning which 
popular prejudice associates with the 
Jew were intensified, at least, by the 
enforced vocations and the persecution 
to which he was so long subjected. 
Again, as the American society Jew is 
not miserly, the habit of hoarding right- 
ly ascribed to his ancestry may have 
been due in part to their fewer tempta- 
tions end fewer opportunities to spend, 
in the ages when they were under a so- 
cial ban. Besides, they would naturally 
foster that money power which, if it was 
their chief source of envy, was also their 
chief strength. 

Be this as it may, the money-clutching 
instinct is the one attributed to the Jew, 
as characteristic, in all Gentile litera- 
ture. It is ‘‘on me, my bargains, and 
my well-won thrift,” says Shylock, that 
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Antonio rails; it is ‘‘about my moneys 
and my usances” that Signor Antonio 
rates him in the Rialto. What is such 
talk of the Jew that Shakespeare drew, 
other than the talk on ’Change to day? 
It brings our ancestry of three centuries 
ago to our doors. Though George Eli- 
ot, our nearest substitute for a living 
Shakespeare, draws the contrast of Shy- 
lock in Mordecai, her genius, too univer- 
sal to work in partisan shafts, sketches 
also the race faculty of ‘‘ shwopping ” in 
immortal Jacob Cohen. The same Jewish 
passion for trade is admirably drawn in 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘Blocus.” The 
naiveté with which the pious Jew who 
tells the story describes his managing to 
gather an honest fortune from the hor- 
rors of his besieged town, now dealing in 
old iron, now buying uniforms from fu- 
gitive soldiers, now making enormous 
percentages on a providential stock of 
brandy, is very effective. The depicting 
of the race instinct for trade which, under 
these grave and terrible circumstances, 
and even witha keen sense of their gravi- 
ty, triumphs over them and continually 
bursts out, constitutes the skilful char- 
acter-drawing of the book. In another 
vein, @ Roundabout Paper sketches the 
agonies of an eagle-bezked old-clothes 
man who had given four pence for a white 
hat that he began to think he might, with 
a little more acuteness, have had for 
three pence; yet let us not forget that the 
author of that sketch was the champion 
of Rebecca against Rowena. 

Judge Hilton, while putting the ex- 
clusion of Jews from continuous board 
at his hotel on the simple ground of their 
being disagreeable to the Gentile guests, 
has added (say the interviewers) some 
uncomplimentary remarks about the per- 
sonal habits of the rejected class. But 
he seems to have transferred the ob- 
jectionable features of certain sorts of 
Jews to the Jewish frequenters of the 
best hotels. Gentiles also would suffer 
by such criticism. Thackeray, on his 
voyage from Constantinople to Jaffa, 
Says: 

Strange company we harbored; 

We'd a hundred Jews to larboard, 

Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered— 
Jews black, and brown, and gray; 

With terror it would seize ye, 

And make your souls uneasy, 


To see those rabbis greasy, 
Who did naught bat ecratch and pray. 


[Avcust, 


Their dirty children puking— 

Their dirty saucepans cooking— 

Their dirty fingers hooking 
Their swarming fleas away. 


But as the rabble on the main deck of 
the ‘‘Iberia” is not a fair specimen of 
the class of Jews who go to the Saratoza 
hotels, so the sharp criticisms attribuied 
to Judge Hilton regarding the latter, on 
the score of personal habits, are plainly 
too sweeping. We are not to suppose, 
however, that he was the first to exclude 
Jews from summer hotels, I even re- 
member seeing, about a month before 
the Seligman affair, this advertisement 
of a boarding-house in the Catskill re- 
gion: ‘‘No Jews need apply.” Put in 
that curt, public form, it was a rude and 
insulting notice; and still, in the close 
communion of a private country house, 
the landlord is unquestionably justified 
in not taking such boarders as will drive 
off his regular patrons. Perhaps it is 
those that have been injured by neglect- 
ing this caution who thus publicly warn 
Hebrews away. But it is not Jews alone 
who suffer from that sort of exclusive- 
ness. I once saw a watering-place adver- 
tisement for Philadelphia boarders, say- 
ing that ‘‘ None residing north of Arch 
or south of Pine street need apply ”— 
this zone, half a dozen blocks wide (in- 
cluding one wholly business street, at 
that), out of a city extending many miles 
north and south, suited that boarding- 
house keeper's idea of genteel company. 
But a great public boarding hotel cannot 
wisely notify all Jews that they are ex- 
cluded as Jews. What it could do is to 
exclude a particular class of Jews be- 
cause they are a particularly objection- 
able class of Jews; but on the same 
ground it could and should exclude par- 
ticularly objectionable classes of Gentiles 
—those, namely, whose presence and 
conduct spoil the pleasure of the other 
guests. Of course under the law a hotel 
must not exclude a Jew as a Jew from a 
night’s lodging; but the Seligman case 
was different, being the case of a desired 
contract for future boarding accommo- 
dations during a season. 

I have said that the general verdict of 
the press was that Hilton had put him- 
self in the wrong; but perhaps a part of 
his false position resulted from the strat- 
egy of Seligman, who received, appa- 
rently, from the hotel officers, an admis- 
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sion that the anti-Hebrew edict was not 


directed against him personally. This 
may have seemed at the time a harmless 
sugar-coating for the pill they had to ad- 
minister, but it enabled Mr. Seligman to 
rouse a race prejudice against Hilton. 
Now, Mr. Seligman and his friends had 
been guests of the Grand Union during 
@ previous season, and Mr. Hilton, in his 
conversations with reporters, put his de- 
fence on the ground of past experience. 
He even went on to discriminate, appa- 
rently, ‘‘between Jews and Hebrews,” 
and ‘between Jews like Seligman and 
Jews like Nathan;” but whatever his 
distinctions, and whether it be true or 
not that exclusion is his invariable rule 
for every Hebrew, however worthy of re- 
spect, the case was already made up, and 
Mr. Seligman proceeded to take his re- 
venge. 

That he has taken it is obvious. So 
far, to be sure, as concerns the hotel, 
that will probably receive additional anti- 
Jew patrons more numerous than the 
Jews it has lost. The incident, indeed, 
is likely to help rather than hurt the 
summer hotel business, in Saratoga and 
elsewhere, especially should the indig- 
nant Jews vent their feelings by march- 
ing upon the watering places in unusual 
numbers, to show that they are not to be 
so put down. But the place where Mr. 
Seligman gave Mr. Hilton a Roland for 
his Oliver was in the famous dry goods 
house which Hilton entered only last 
year as chief partner. The hotel belongs 
to the estate of which he is steward; the 
dry goods mart is his own, and this the 
indignant Jew customers deserted in a 
body. 

Still, one cannot predict that this loss 
will be permanent. Such sensations as 
the present wear out rapidly; if Stewart 
& Company can sell goods to the Jews 
more cheaply than other houses, they 
will soon find means to go back. Having 
paid this tribute to outraged nationality, 
they will hardly, even in Mr. Seligman’s 
cause, cut off their own noses—that 
might be a permanent disaster. As for 
the leading figures in this summer melo- 
drama, it is noticeable that they came 
briskly before the public for collateral 
approbation—the Seligmans in public 
subscriptions to charities and Hilton in 
the Stewart Cathedral celebration. 

After all, the Hebrew uprising over 
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the Seligman affair carries a suggestion 
of Jewish freedom. The Jew had once 
to bear his wrongs, as Shylock says, 
‘‘with a patient shrug, for suff’rance is 
the badge of all our tribe.” Sometimes, 
with the inherited habit of centuries, he 
still deprecatingly coaxes to a bargain 
‘**in a bondman’s key, with ’bated breath 
and whisp’ring humbleness.” For ages 
he was schooled to receive in silence 
wanton insults, meanwhile steadily driv- 
ing his bargain. Now, however, he 
claims his hotel rights as a man and 
brother. His very eagerness in seizing 
upon the Hilton incident for a Hebrew 
demonstration shows the confidence of 
the once proscribed race. It is not very 
long ago that if any Hilton, here or else- 
where, had excluded the Jews from his 
hotel, they might have hesitated to raise 
a crusade against him. In any event, 
banishment from the Grand Union is 
moderate martyrdom compared with 
those ancestral extrusions of which we 
have spoken, prefaced by stark confisca- 
tion; but so eager, in these hard times, 
are other hotels to welcome the sons and 
daughters of Abraham that the Jews will 
not lack accommodation. As for Mr. 
Seligman, having secured the point about 
which he was naturally solicitous— 
namely, to convince the public that the 
objections raised against him and his 
friends at the Grand Union were not per- 
sonal—-he can now hardly object to be- 
coming a martyr on terms so easy. 

One indignant Jew, according to the 
newspapers, ‘‘ wonders what Europe will 
think!’’ But ‘* Europe,” if it thinks at 
all about the woes of Joseph Seligman, 
will hardly rank this episode with some of 
her own Jewish problems—for instance 
with that of centrolling the unhappy 
instinct which some of her central and 
southerly cities manifest on the occur- 
rence of a natural calamity by fire and 
flood, for laying the blame on the Jews, 
and desiring to rub out the ‘Jewish 
quarter.” America, despite the Hilton- 
Seligman affair, is still the Jews’ land of 
liberty—America, discovered that very 
year in which the Hebrews were at last 
banished from Spain, where they had 
long found their most protecting home. 
Still legislated against in many parts of 
Europe, liable still to be the objects of 
popular outbreak, the Jews have an asy- 
lum here. The Jewish monument to re- 
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ligious liberty dedicated at Philadelphia 
last summer was a memorial of this fact. 





FORTUNES BY ADVERTISEMENT. 

Myriap are the devices for taking ad- 
vantage of the disposition of mankind to 
get a fortune on easy terms. The most 
tempting persuasions are daily adver- 
tised. ‘Ten thousand dollars a year can 
be made easily. Send $10 for authoriza- 
tion and outfit”; or, ‘‘A gentleman 
about to retire from a business in which 
he has accumulated a competency wishes 
to dispose of it for a nominal sum, so as 
not to disappoint old customers ”—it is 
evident from the multitude of such an- 
nouncements that there are still philan- 
thropists in the world, anxious to share 
their fortunes with strangers. 

Then there are the disinterested mar- 
riage advertisements. ‘‘A gentleman 
having $100,000 desires to marry a lady 
of agreeable and confiding disposition, 
age not material, possessing a moderate 
fortune of say $10,000." Or, more 
frankly, ‘‘A gentleman having a high 
sense of honor, who has met misfortunes, 
desires to marry a lady of fortune.’”’” A 
marriage broker in the *‘ Petit Journal ” 
lately offered these tempting chances and 
choices to fortune-hunters: ‘‘ Young 
lady, age, 283—fortune, 10,000 francs”; 
also, ‘‘ Orphan, age, 283—fortune, 60,000 
francs”; also, ‘Widow without chil- 
dren, age, 26—fortune, 100,000 francs ’’; 
also, ‘*‘ Widow 89 years old, but with no 
faise hair or teeth—fortune, 130,000 
franes,’’ ete. Compared to the task set 
before those who seek wealth through 
these means, the demented New Yorker, 
who worked at the barges and opened 
30,000 oysters under the conviction that 
he should find a valuable pearl, might 
well be hopeful. 

I fancy, by the way, that some popular 
story-wright, in search of a plot, could 
find the hint of one in this disguised 
oyster-opener and his crazy quest. In- 
stead of a thorough-going lunatic, let 
the hero be cracked in this pearl-pursu- 
ing direction only—mad_ north-north- 
west, and when the wind is southerly 
knowing a hawk fromahandsaw. While 
seeking his fortune at the oyster’s mouth, 
let him fall in love with the master oys- 
terman’s lovely daughter, and recover 
his head by losing his heart. The veter- 
an sheller of Shrewsburies, stretching his 
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flippers over his offspring and his son-in- 
law, says, in a voice hoarse with emotion, 
‘* Bless you, my children! ” while Schuy- 
ler Von Voorderzuynck, gazing on his 
Polly, murmurs: ‘* Yes, my 30,000 fish 
were not peeled in vain; seeking fortune 
with my steel, I found a pearl richer than 
I had dreamt*’; and the curtain falls 
midst the tearful smiles of transfixed and 
grateful readers. 

To get a fortune out of hand, without 
the disappointment of spading for the 
treasures of Captain Kidd, or of trying 
to turn lead into gold, one should obvi- 
ously visit the clairvoyants. To these 
oracles the ‘‘ arcana of fate are opened’; 
they have ‘‘lucky numbers” at call; to 
them ‘‘the past, present, and future are 
as a picture of life itself.” The only 
trouble is to tell which of these rival 
omniscients is the genuine lord of for- 
tune. Nebo, the renowned oriental doc- 
tor (he must have learned our tongue of 
an Irishman, he has such a brogue), is 
the seventh son of a seventh son; but 
Pythoness is the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter. Mme. La Rouge has 
“the wonderful Persian charm”; but 
Mme. La Jaune has ‘the great Egyp- 
tiantalisman.” The former is ‘‘ the great- 
est independent business and medical 
clairvoyant known, recalls all events 
through life, and your thoughts as you 
enter ’’; but the latter is ‘‘ the only great 
natural clairvoyant, sorceress, and spirit- 
visionist that has ever existed. The ex- 
traordinary revelations which this great 
clairvoyant daily gives proofs of, and her 
success as such, are but the consequence 
of the flattering honors daily bestowed 
upon her by the learned and scientific.” 
How faithfully could the fortune-seeker 
confide in either, were t’other great 
dreamer away! 

We must not fail to note the singular 
unproductiveness of the splendid rewards 
offered for rendering certain services in 
the case of patented food and medicines. 
It may be impossible to earn the $100,- 
000 promised to whoever will prove that 
Breadfrutina is not nutritious, whole- 
some, and palatable; but we may fairly 
be astounded that the $1,000,000 is still 
intact which was sct apart for any case of 
consumption which Pipkins’s Pulmonic 
Pap, if properly persisted in, would not 
cure. 

PHILIP QUILIBST. 




















SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





A NEW COTTON PLANT. 

Accorpine to the London ‘ Times,”’ 
the cotton growers of Egypt are excited 
over the discovery of a new cotton plant, 
much more productive than the ordinary 
shrub. The story of its discovery, prop- 
agation, and yield are all so marvellous 
that it is almost impossible to resist the 
suspicion that there may be something 
fabulous about it. A Copt living at Ber- 
ket-el-Sab (the Well of the Lion), a sta- 
tion on the Cairo railroad, in the year 
1873, noticed in his cotton field one plant 
that was different from the others, and 
he immediately took a course that shows 
how thoroughly he understands the art 
of “inventing” a new plant variety. 
He collected the pods, separated the seed, 
and planted it secretly, carrying on the 
cultivation until he was assured that a 
new variety of the cotton plant had been 
produced. The rate of propagation was 
so rapid that after three years the amount 
of seed in the country is said to be from 
1,500 to 2,000 bushels, all directly trace- 
able to this one plant. As to the real ori- 
gin of the new variety, some think that 
the first seed was brought from the Sou- 
dan, or equatorial Africa, while the 
Arabs say that it is the result of a cross 
between the Bamia plant and the cotton 
shrub. In appearance it is very differ- 
ent from the ordinary plant, which in 
Egypt is a shrub about four feet high, 
and with spreading branches. The new 
variety, on the contrary, is ten feet high, 
has no branches and only few leaves, but 
its straight, vertical stem is thickly stud- 
ded with pods, of which as many as sev- 
enty are said to have been taken from 
the parent plant. The increase in seed, 
according to the ‘*Times” correspon- 
dent, is no less than sixty times the 
amount of seed planted, while the cotton 
produced is more than double the amount 
from ordinary seed. He calculates that 
by steadily propagating the new seed 
there will be seed enough by 1879 to 
plant the whole 700,000 feddaus (acres) 
of cotton land in Egypt, and that the 
crop will then be 7,000,000 cantars of 
cotton and 5,000,000 ardebs of seed. 


Taking the cantar at 100 pounds and the 
ardeb at 270 pounds, this wiil be 709,- 
000,000 pounds, or 1,400,000 bales of 
cotton and 675,000 tons of seed. Last 
year the crop was only 600,000 bales. 
The accuracy of these calculations re- 
mains to be proved. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Tue directors of the Philadelphia Zo- 
ological Society report that their gardens 
were very largely visited during the pro- 
gress of the international exhibition, 
though the increase in the number of en- 
trances was mostly confined to a period 
of two months. But during the year 
1876 the place was visited by 657,295 
persons, who paid $151,016 for admis- 
sion, and the directors say that neither 
of these numbers has ever been reached 
by any other similar institution. The 
most crowded months were September 
and October, but in ordinary years July, 
August, and September appear to be the 
busiest season. Unfortunately the pros- 
perity of the centennial year will proba- 
bly be somewhat neutralized by the de- 
pression expected in this year, a very de- 
cided falling off from the standard of 
ordinary times being almost certain. 
Still, the society has 977 members and 
496 ‘‘loan holders.” Its garden con- 
tains 1,073 animals, valued at $55,665, 
many of them being species of unusual 
interest and rarity. The losses are of 
course heavy, especially in a scientific 
sense. Great improvements have been 
made in the hygienic condition of the 
gardens, but it is impossible to overcome 
the special tendencies to disease which 
animals always develop in confinement. 
The mangtee, or sea cow, died of peri- 
carditis, the female Bengal tiger was 
wounded by its mate, the ostrich broke 
its thigh. A seal died from peritonitis, 
and another was drowned! It was in 
the habit of going under water at night, 
lost the air hole where it went to breathe, 
during a cold winter night, and, being 
young, had not strength enough to break 
the ice. These and other losses amount- 
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ed to a value of $9,828. The most sin- 
gular failure was that of an attempt to 
establish a ‘‘ happy family ” of some bur- 
rowing owls and prairie dogs, as they are 
constantly found associated in the West. 
A great fight was the result, and the 
owls had to be removed. 





A SUGGESTION FOR GASEOUS FUEL. 

Dr. Siemens lately told the Iron and 
Steel Association that he proposed some 
years ago to supply heating gas to the 
city of Birmingham, England, at a cost 
of 6d. (12 cents) per 1,000 feet. A com- 
pany was formed, and a bill introduced 
into Parliament, but it was defeated by 
the existing gas companies, who held 
that it would interfere with existing vest- 
ed rights. His plan was to build gas pro- 
ducers at the bottom of the coal mines, 
and there transform the coal into gas 
without the expense of raising it to the 
surface. Hoisting, freight, and many 
other expenses would be avoided, and 
the people of Birmingham would have 
had a cheap and exceedingly convenient 
fuel at hand. This scheme appears dif- 
ficult, but not more so than the present 
successful system of supplying illumina- 
ting gas. 





THE UNDERMINING OF SPRINGS. 

Ir is reported in some German papers 
that the famous springs at Ems are in 
danger of extinction by the mining op- 
erations conducted near by. These 
mines formerly supplied lead and silver 
only, but since the extension of the steel 
industry we believe the gangue rock, 
which is a pure carbonate of iron, has 
been more important than the other 
parts of the ore. It is quite possible 
that the increased activity given to min- 
ing by this new source of profit has 
caused their excavation to a depth that 
may really interfere with the natural 
"water courses of the region. Such a re- 
sult is no new thing in mining, but it fre- 
quently happens that springs gnd wells 
dry up when mines in the neighborhood 
are carried to a great depth. Sometimes 
the mine is the sufferer from the mishap, 
as was the case in the famous Ramimels- 
berg copper mine. It is said that the 
discovery of a body of rich ore in one 
part of the mine was followed by the 
drying up of the wells in Goslar, a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants, situated 
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two or three miles from the Rammels- 
berg. The managers were consequently 
obliged to wall up the rich preserves and 
forego the pleasure of working them. 
At Ems an investigation has been or- 
dered, but no report made as yet, so that 
it cannot now be determined whether the 
baths or the mines are to suffer. 





AN OLD ARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Tue study of the tertiary formation 
of northern Asia and northern America 
shows that these countries once formed 
a continuous land surface. The forma- 
tion has two main divisions, the lower of 
which is a continental miocene deposit, 
with coal seams, such as that from which 
the English Arctic expedition replenish- 
ed its supplies. The climate of the old 
continent is supposed to have been like 
that now prevailing in the central parts 
of the United States. The beds of the 
lower formation extend from the middle 
parts of the Amoor basin through Kam- 
tchatka and Alaska to Vancouver's Is- 
land, and near the Mackenzie river, in 
Greenland, and in Spitzbergen are found 
remains of a flora very similar to that of 
the western region. The upper beds of 
the Asiatic series are a marine pliocene 
deposit. They are found in California, 
Oregon, the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, 
and Sakhalin Island, but are wanting in 
That is to say, they are not 
found on the present Asiatic continent. 
Out of eighty species collected from 
these beds, eighteen are extinct, six are 
found in the Polar sea and northern At- 
lantic, and fifty-six live in the northern 
Pacific. 





YELLOW FEVER AND ITS CAUSE. 

Vera Cruz has been said to be the 
sole originating point of yellow fever, 
but Dr. R. D. Murray, of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, declares 
that the epidemic at Key West in 1875 
was due to causes originating in that 
city. In fact, though this disease is in- 
fectious, and probably most of its out- 
breaks may be traced to transmitted 
causes, it is probable that determined 
uncleanliness on the part of mankind 
may bring on this disease at seasons 
when the ordinary cleansing and hy- 
gienic operations of nature fail. At Key 
West the carly cases were confined to 
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men who lived in a remarkably filthy 
part of the city, and had also been espe- 
cially exposed at night—one at a sere- 
nade and one in frequent visits to an old 
friend passing through the place—to the 
foul gases of the district. The only ex- 
ception was that of a tramp who walked 
more than a hundred miles through a 
country full of chills and fever and 
other evidences of malaria. He was al- 
ready feeble and poorly nourished. Dr. 
Murray gives a revolting account of the 
sanitary regulations of Key West, and 
describes a condition of things that 
would seem to make all diseases possi- 
ble. While his view of yellow fever as 
a disease that may arise anywhere, under 
unfavorable sanitary conditions, will not 
be reassuring to those who have thought 
it could be excluded by quarantine regu- 
lations, it is really favorable to future 
prevention. The cause to which he re- 
fers it, want of cleanliness, is the point 
to which the efforts of medical and sani- 
tary science is now directed, and with an 
energy which must be productive of good 
results, 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES. 

Every year the people living in large 
cities are told that they are in great dan- 
ger of suffering from a ‘‘ water famine,” 
and that the failure of the supply is due 
to American extravagance and heedless- 
ness. This subject has been investigated 
by Mr. J. H. Harlow, and his results 
were given to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. He found that while it 
is true that Americans use a great deal 
of water, they are not really so wasteful 
as they are reported to be. Many errors 
of estimation enter the problem, and are 
all charged upon the citizens. First, the 
supply of water is frequently overesti- 
mated, and this may be as much as 2 1-2 
to 10 percent. Pumping engines, of the 
condensing type, are often used to raise 
the water, and these in some cases take 
water from the mains to condense their 
steam, robbing the citizens of a large 
proportion of their water. At Fall Riv- 
er, in 1874, the water taken for this pur- 
pose was no less than 38 per cent. of all 
the pumps supplied. Reservoirs always 
leak somewhat, and the loss may be two 
per cent. of the supply. While lying in 
the reservoir the water is subject to evap- 
oration, which was in certain years 0.6 
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per cent. in Lowell and 0.7 per cent. in 
Boston. The underground pipes may 
break and discharge large quantities of 
water into layers of gravel, without dis- 
closing the fact. A leak has been found 
which alone took no less than two per 
cent. of the whole quantity of water sup- 
plied to the city, and it was impossible 
to learn how long it had been open. 
Bad plumbing is another cause of loss, 
and was experimentally found to have 
cost Boston at one time no less than 16 
per cent. of its water. All these things 
show that the consumers do not get all 
the water they are charged with, but that 
causes of waste are introduced at every 
turn of the appliances through which it 
reaches them, All these causes have to 
be taken into account before the true re- 
lations of the modern citizen to a water 
supply can be ascertained, From exper- 
iments made with meters, it appears that 
with the appliances of a modern city 
house, inhabited by people of fair means 
or considerable wealth, the consumption 
of each inhabitant for strictly domestic 
purposes is about 25 gallons aday. But 
the quantity supplied, divided among 
the inhabitants, is much higher than 
this, varying in seventeen citics from 
10.9 gallons to 120.5 gallons. The aver- 
age is about 57 gallons per day. The 
excess is accounted for by the great 
number of steam engines and boilers that 
are concentrated in cities, by the manu- 
factories that require large quantities of 
water, by the requirements of street 
cleaning, nightly fires, and other details 
of city regimen, and finally by the nu- 
merous sources of waste that have been 
spoken of. It is plain that there is but 
one field for improvement—the preven- 
tion of waste. Steam and manufactories 
are of just as much importance to a city 
as its inhabitants, and in fact are the 
reason why it has them. But the long 
list of preventable causes of waste show 
that the improvement of the water sup- 
ply is very largely a question of engineer- 
ing, and that a system of water works is 
one of those branches of construction 
that require the most careful work and 
the best talent. 





THE IRIDESCENT ALTERATION OF GLASS. 

Tue old glass ware dug up from long 
buried ruins is often found to have gained 
a special beauty by its burial in earth, 
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namely, a beautiful iridescence. This 
can be observed in almost any collection 
like that of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, and it will be noticed 
that the glass has become scaly, peeling 
off in the finest laminations, each of 
which may present entirely new tints. 
This coloration is due to molecular move- 
ment in the glass, and it may also be 
produced by the action of acids, alkalis, 
and even of water. Sometimes articles 
of glass which are left in moist air are 
found to assume fine parallel strie# or 
lines on the surface. Scales also come 
off, and these have a composition differ- 
ent from that of the principal body of 
the glass. The alkali has been almost 
entirely removed, leaving a silicate of the 
alkaline earths and metals. In normal 
glass the proportion of silica is about 68, 
but in these scales it rises, by removal of 
the base, to 78 per cent. The glass re- 
tains its transparence. We have before 
remarked on the partial solution of the 
bases in glass bottles by the wine that is 
kept in them. The action is analogous 
to that described above. 





MAPPING UNHEALTHY HOUSES. 

It is quite possible that one result of 
the close watch which will be kept upon 
sickness through the sanitary officers, 
who are now so frequently employed in 
cities, will be to distinguish houses that 
are especially unhealthy. In one city 
there are, in a small neighborhood, six 
houses in which thirty-eight deaths have 
occurred, not rapidly, but during a Jong 
period—say half a century. The pecu- 
liarity in the case is that two of the 
houses have been entirely exempt, two 
others have had ten deaths each, and the 
other two nine deaths each. Of course, 
such results might depend on long dwell- 
ing of one family in some of the houses, 
and frequent changes in the tenants of 
the others. But this is not the fact. 
Different families have lived in all these 
houses, but no change has altered the 
result. That individual houses may carry 
a@ liability to disease, from which their 
neighbors are free, is a fact frequently 
observed in cities. There are, in one of 
our large cities, three houses, standing 
next to each other, built alike, and prob- 
ably by the same contractors, which are 
connected with a sewer that drains a very 
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large area. Probably fifteen hundred 
houses empty their sewage through 
that drain, which has one outlet in the 
river. Whenever the wind blows from 
a certain direction at ebb tide, it blows 
into the open mouth of this drain and 
carries the sewer gases along with it. 
Wherever there is a vent from the sewer, 
the odor of these gases is very percepti- 
ble at such times. The streets, then, are 
very offensive in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a defective trap or a ventilator. 
But the worst effects are noticed in these 
three houses. They seem to be the main 
outlet from the sewer, and are filled 
with odors at times when the rest of the 
fifteen hundred houses are free. One 
part of the sanitary service of a city 
should be to map such houses; and when 
their character is proved, compel such 
changes in their drains as will prevent 
this cause of disease. 





THE RARITY OF COLOR BLINDNESS. 

Puysicrans and students of physiolo- 
gy have hastened to relieve the popular 
fear that the safety of railroad trains 
may frequently be in danger from the in- 
ability of the engineer to properly dis- 
tinguish colors. One physician, who is 
examiner for an important railroad, re- 
ports that, among eight hundred men 
carefully examined by him, he found on- 
ly one who was affected with color-blind- 
ness. Another says he has found only 
one case in five years. It is found, how- 
ever, that in the class of persons who 
apply for situations on railroads there 
is often a great ignorance of the names 
of colors. The men can group and 
match the test samples accurately 
enough, but blunder when directed to 
pick out certain colors, and say that they 
have no occasion to name them. The re- 
cent excitement on this subject, which 
arose from the fact that an accident on 
an English railroad was ascribed to the 
reputed color-blindness of one of the 
train-servants, has served a useful pur- 
pose in bringing the whole subject undet 
rigid review. The conclusions of Prof. 
Wilson, who thought that two per cent, 
of the English people were markedly 
and five per cent. partially color-blind, 
have received strong disproof; and the 
weight of recent evidence is that this 
defect is of rare occurence. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF VORTEX RINGS IV 
LIQUIDS. 

Pror. Joun Trowsriper of Harvard 
College contributes to the ‘* American 
Journal” some interesting observations on 
the formation of Vortex rings in liquids. 
These rings will always be found when- 
ever a drop of any liquid falls upon a 
free surface of liquid, provided that the 
fall is not so great as to produce too 
much disturbance, and the two liquids 
used are not very different indensity. A 
third requirement for success is that the 
drop must be able to diffuse in the liquid 
mass. The ring formation can be shown 
in water drops falling in & water surface, 
either by coloring the drops with aniline 
solution or by scattering a powder over 
the free surface. Another good device 
is to pour a few drops of tincture of gin- 
ger on the water, which produces an ex- 
tremely thin film of suspended particles. 
To produce drops at will he uses a small 
glass tube slightly drawn out at one end, 
while the other end is loosely plugged 
with cotton and furnished with a flexible 
tube. By taking this tube in the mouth 
water can be drawn into the glass tube 
and drops ejected at will. Rings can be 
produced under water by this apparatus, 
and the reaction of two rings moving in 
converging lines can be studied by ad- 
ding a three-way glass joint and an india 
rubber bag. Half vortex rings can be 
studied by partly immersing the tubes 
in the free surface of the liquid. Prof. 
Trowbridge concludes his paper with the 
following results of his discussion: 

1. An analogy between the strain po- 
tential and the velocity potential is indi- 
cated. 

2. It is shown that the formation of 
liquid rings is a necessary result of the 
fundamental equations of strains and 
those of hydrodynamics; and that they 
constitute a general and not a special 
phenomenon. A drop of water falling 
into water from a suitable height must 
assume a ring shape. 

8. Vortices can and do arise in certain 
processes of diffusion. 








SOME FOOD ANALYSES. 


THE question is frequently asked, What 
is the difference between the swect and 
common potato? According to analyses 

he former contains: 
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The sugar of this esculent docs not 
crystallize, and therefore consists largely 
of a glucose. It is this that marks its 
difference from the common potato, 
which contains about the same quantity 
of starch, instead of the sugar. Other- 
wise their composition is very similar, but 
on account of this one difference the 
sweet potato may be somewhat more easi- 
ly digested. Prof. Johnson says: ‘Its 
sweet taste is mentioned by European 
writers as a reason why it does not enter 
more largely into the produce of South- 
ern France, and probably for most in- 
habitants of temperate regions it does 
not relish so well in constant use as the 
common potatoe, which, like bread, ap- 
pears daily, and twice daily, on the 
tables of the Middle and New England 
States, as well as on those of England, 
Germany, and France. The sweet pota- 
to is, however, in its best varieties, a 
most inviting esculent, and perhaps 
‘wears’ better than any other vegetable 
save the common potato.” 

Prof. Johnson has been examining 
the composition of maize fodder, and 
finds that it is difficult in albuminoids, 
which have been dubbed the “* flesh form- 
ers,” and in fat. Its cellulose (woody 
fibre), starch, and gum are in excess, and 
these differences make it a poorer food 
than hay. Fed alone it will make lean 
and weak cattle, but if Indian corn, cot- 
ton seed meal, or any similar rich food 
is fed with it, the mixture is well adapt- 
ed to take the place of the higher priced 
hay. To useit profitably the fodder must 
be cut fine and well mixed with what- 
ever enriching food is used. ‘* Under 
New England circumstances,” says Prof, 
Johnson, ‘‘ this mixture is an economical 
cattle food.” Only one experiment has 
been made on the digestibility of maize 
fodder, but that gave a digestion of 72 
per cent. of the cellulose by sheep, which 
is high. Some singular instances of the 
absorption powers of this fodder for 
water are given. Five tons stored on 
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November 11 became eight tons in the 
barn by February 8, the intervening 
three months having been rainy and 
damp. 





ACCURATE COUNTERFEITING. 

Forr1GNn papers report that some very 
remarkable information was presented 
to the last Latin monetary convention in 
regard to false coining. The most im- 
portant seats of this traffic are in Spain, 
especially in Valencia and Barcelona. 
The manufactories do not seem to hide 
themselves very closely, for the most re- 
fined modern processes and machinery, 
hydraulic presses, steam coining ma- 
chines, etc., are employed. One firm 
alone has issued a million and a half 
pieces, and others are said to have sur- 
passed even that amount! It is a well- 
known fact that as long ago as 1867 it 
was estimated that one-fifteenth of the 
whole Spanish currency had issued from 
these illegal manufactories. The imita- 
tions are of the gold coins, and to obtain 
an alloy of the right appearance and 
weight, the counterfeiters do not hesitate 
to make abundant use of platinum, a 
metal that is more costly than silver, but 
less sothan gold. Being gray in color, it 
is melted with five per cent. of copper, 
to give it the right color, and in order to 
obtain the right weight silver and zinc 
are added. A twenty-franc piece is 
therefore worth about four francs. These 
details show how carefully the require- 
ments of the case have been studied, and 
prove that a high grade of ability is ob- 
tainable for such nefarious purposes. 





THE LAW OF FRICTION. 

Enatverrs have long suspected that 
the received laws of friction deserved but 
little reliance. Within a very few years the 
speed of many kinds of machinery has 
been increased, and the effect upon in- 
dustrial arts is of the highest importance. 
In railroad work the most economical 
rate of travel for freight trains is now 
fpund to be near eighteen miles an hour 
instead of twelve miles as formerly sup- 
posed, and this discovery may be consid- 
ered to increase the capacity of the roads 
one-half, for in freight traffic the eco- 
nomical limit of speed may be said to 
control the operation of the road. At 
the same time this general discovery was 
made, it was also found that each road 
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has its own individual economical limit, 
dependent upon the mode of construct- 
ing its permanent way, engines, and 
cars. It is therefore entirely supposable 
that the railroad system of the whole 
country may ultimately be brought toa 
certain degree of uniformity in the effort 
to reach the highest economy of speed. 
Having indicated the importance of ve- 
locity as a prime factor of economy in 
the arts, let us see what the laws of 
physics teach us in regard to its effect on 
friction. The commonly received law, 
following the results of Morin and Cou- 
lomb, is that the coefficient of friction 
does not vary with the velocity. Bochet 
says it decreases as the velocity increases. 
Hirn says it increases as the velocity in- 
creases. Strange as it may seem, Prof. 
A.S. Kimball, of the Worcester Institute 
of Industrial Science, says that all of 
those contradictory expressions have 
their element of truth, and that their dis- 
cordance may be ascribed to the differ- 
ent conditions under which the different 
sets of experiments were made, He 
gives the following as the true law: 

“‘The coefficient of friction at very 
low velocities is small; it increases rap- 
idly at first, then more gradually as the 
velocity increases, until, at a certain rate, 
which depends upon the nature of the 
surfaces in contact, and the intensity 
of pressure, a maximum coefficient is 
reached. As the velocity continues to 
increase beyond this point, the coefficient 
decreases. An increase in the intensity 
of the pressure changes the position of 
the maximum coefficient, and makes it 
correspond to a smaller velocity. The 
more yielding the materials between 
which the friction occurs, the higher is 
the velocity at which the maximum co- 
efficient is found. Heating the rubbing 
bodies changes the position of the maxi- 
mum coefficient to a higher velocity, 
since by heat the bodies are made softer 
and are caused to yield to pressure with 
greater ease. For a considerable range 
of velocities in the vicinity of the maxi- 
mum coefficient, the coefficient is sensi- 
bly constant.”’ 

These variations explain the antago- 
nistic results given above. Morin ex- 
perimented under conditions which gave 
him a coefficient near the maximum, and 
therefore nearly constant. Bochet made 
his tests on railroad trains, having high 
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speed, great pressure, and hard surfaces, 
and his coefficient decreased as the ve- 
locity became greater. Hirn had exact- 
ly the opposite conditions, very light 
pressures and thorough lubrication. The 
three observers therefore stand at differ- 
ent positions on Prof. Kimball’s scale of 
coefficients. The general result of Prof. 
Kimball's inquiry is that for lines of 
shafting high speeds should be adopted, 
as their coefficient of friction is much 
less than that of low speeds, For in- 
stance, an experimental shaft gave the 
following coefficients at different speeds: 
24 revolutions, 1.00; 90 revolutions, 0.60; 
200 revolutions, 0.40; 480 revolutions, 
0.29. Friction of intermediate motors 
is often a great consumer of power, and 
attention to this new discussion of its 
laws may result in a marked economy. 





THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

Tue British Consul to Ceylon has made 
public some interesting facts about this 
important island. The interior is so lofty 
that the great river of the island has a fall 
of ninety feet per mile for the first sixty 
or seventy miles of its course. Compare 
with this the fall of the Mississippi, 
which is popularly supposed to have so 
rapid a current—ten and a half inches 
per mile! With this extreme elevation 
compared to the area of the island, is a 
rainfall amounting to more than 100 
inches over most of the mountainous 
area, and chiefly confined to seven and a 
half months, and we have in these facts 
the elements of one of the most serious 
dangers to which the agriculture of Cey- 
lon is subject. This is the washing away 
of the soil by the tremendous action of 
the monsoon rains. After one of these 
storms the water of a river was found to 
contain earthy matter to the amount of 
1-59th of its weight. This is one and 
two-thirds per cent., an enormous pro- 
portion. It is no wonder that one of the 
old estates is reported to have lost ten 
inches of soil in thirty years, or one-third 
of an inch yearly. This in spite of the 
fact that the soil should in natural course 
be added to by the débris of growth 
rather than diminished. Such facts lead 
us directly to the inquiry, How long will 
Ceylon last at this rate? The question 
has importance for Americans, for the 
island produces about forty thousand 
tons of coffee yearly. This is estimated 
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by one observer at ‘‘a score or two of 
years,” but this is no doubt a decided un- 
derestimate. The only method of meet- 
ing this steady degradation of the plan- 
tations is in thorough drainage. Drain- 
ing is favored by the mountainous char- 
acter of the country, where an estate 
covering half a square mile will have a 
difference of 1,800 or 2,000 feet in the 
height of its opposite boundaries, and 
where the surface is cut into deep gul- 
leys. . 
The principal staple of the island is 
coffee, for which the climate is so favor- 
able that the tree yields some fruit at two 
years of age, and bears a good crop in its 
fourth year. There are 1,200 to 1,600 
trees to the acre, and 257,000 acres un- 
der cultivation. The effect of climate is 
very marked. Mr. Abbay says that: 
‘**On one side of a small range the coffee 
exposed to the southwest monsoon is 
mostly ripe about November. On the 
opposite side, four miles away, where it 
is subject to the influence of the north- 
east rains, it is generally picked three if 
not four months later, while in the most 
favored districts in the southern part of 
the mountain zone, where the rainfall is 
considerably influenced by mountains 
that lie in the track of the monsoon, the 
crop time lasts through nine months, 
t. e., from September to May—buds, 
flowers, green and ripe fruit, being on 
the tree all at the same time.’’ The 
yield has greatly fallen off. In 1852 it 
was about 700 pounds to the acre, now it 
is not more than 275 pounds. Compar- 
ing average years, the deficiency from 
former times is at least one-third. This 
is due to the ‘‘leaf disease ’’ caused by 
the growth of a fungus upon the leaf, 
which absorbs the juices of the tree and 
weakens it. It is thus a true parasite. 
This pest first appeared in 1869, and the 
rapidity of its spread may be judged 
from the fact that the fungus spores 
from one infected leaf are sufficiently nu- 
merous to set up the disease on 100,000 
plants. ‘‘ The injury in the first instance 
appears to be done solely to the leaf, 
which, at a certain stage of the attack, 
dies of exhaustion, and the tree, being an 
evergreen, has to throw out another mass 
of foliage, which also in its turn becomes 
affected and dies. Consequently the 
strength of the plant, which ought to be 
spent in bearing fruit, is chiefly devoted 
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to putting out new flushes of leaves, 
while a certain per centage of the crop 
that is at last ripened is found to have 
suffered from the gencral weakness of the 
tree.’’ No general remedy has yet been 
found, and the planters are really wait- 
ing for nature to develop its own anti- 
dote, a thing that is pretty certain to 
take place after the parasite has existed 
long enough. At present they try to 
manure strongly enough to feed both 
tree and parasite. 





THE OXIDIZING POWER OF CHARCOAL 

Tests of the water which drained 
from a heap in which manure was mixed 
with animal charcoal, have afforded a 
new evidence of the purifying power of 
charcoal. Although this water ran out 
of a heap that contained the most nox- 
ious organic matter, it was entirely free 
from the ‘‘albuminoid”’ class of substan- 
ces. These organic matters were shown 
to be decomposed into carbonic acid, wa- 
ter, and ammonia, which entered into the 
drainage in enormous quantities. But 
with all this oxidation of nitrogenous 
compounds, no trace of either nitrites or 
nitrates was found. Other facts noted 
were the absence of lime and phosphoric 
acid and the presence of magnesia in 
the form of carbonate. No bacteria or 
other animalcules were found, and the 
residue obtained by filtering gave no of- 
fensive odor when burned. The residue 
of rain-water, on the contrary, gives 
a strong odor of burning hair, and con- 
tains numerous animalcules. The char- 
coal used was produced by the calcina- 
tion of hoofs, hair, rags, etc., and is 
thought to have a greater power of ab- 
sorption and oxidation than any other 
kind. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this charcoal is very impure. It contains 
only 22.79 per cent. of carbon; 30.5 wa- 
ter; 16.3 sand and insoluble matter; 
12.66 iron and alumina; 5.33 sulphuric 
acid; and 3,12 potash. 





APPARENTLY there is no limit to the 
stores of hidden remains of ancient life 
which Europe can furnish. An Etrus- 
can necropolis has been opened at Mon- 
telparo, Italy, and a great quantity of 
bronze, iron, and terra-cotta objects have 
been taken out. The Italian government 
will probably secure the collection for 
the Florentine Museum, 
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Banps of dogs which have reverted to 
the wild state are found in Russia, 
They are more voracious than wolves, 
and hunt in company, being so formida- 
ble that the settlements were lately 
thrown into a panic by their approach 
and their ravages among cattle. 


THE next Arctic expedition will prob- 
ably be sent out by the Dutch, under the 
command of a Dutch lieutenant who 
has made three Arctic voyages under the 
British flag. Its object is not the dis- 
covery of the pole, but the erection of 
granite monuments to some of the early 
Dutch voyagers. 


Tne deep-sea dredging expedition 
which left Norway in 1876 discovered 
several brewbanks with hard bottom, 
which will probably prove to be good 
fishing ground. They lie within two 
hundred miles of Norway and twelve 
hundred feet of the surface, and are ex- 
pected to be a valuable field for summer 


fishing. 


One of the forms of recent newspaper 
enterprise is the maintenance of private 
** weather bureaux ” to predict the local 
weather for the benefit of readers, The 
New York “ Herald” has had quite a 
success in predicting storms for Europe, 
six of its warnings having been verified, 
though the storms crossed the Atlantic 
somewhat more slowly than was antici- 


pated. 


Tue Signal Service Office reports that 
the most noticeable features recorded 
during the month of April are: the very 
severe storms off the Carolina coast from 
the 5th to the 14th; the general high 
temperature throughout the country; the 
excess of rainfall in the South Atlantic 
States and Tennessee; the destructive 
hailstorms and tornadoes; the aurora of 
the 14th, visible from Dakota to Maine; 
the partial destruction of the grasshop- 
pers west of the Mississippi by cold 
weather and snow, showing that the 
eastward migrations of these insects are 
probably limited by the vicissitudes of 
the climate of the Mississippi valley, 
whereby they are principally confined to 
the high, warm, and dry plains that are 
not frequently visited by late cold wea- 
ther and snows. 
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Tue British meteorological office re- 
ceives £10,000 yearly from the govern- 
ment, but this is to be increased to 
£14,500. 


Mr. G. H. Darwin thinks that the 
position of the earth’s axis may have 
been altered from one to three degrees of 
latitude by the rise and fall of large con- 
tinental areas, such as are supposed to 
have taken place in past times. 


Masor PoweEtt says that the American 
Indians are now discussing the great 
philosophical question, ‘‘ Do the trees 
grow or were they created?” The or- 
thodox view is that grass grows, but the 
huge trees of that region were created as 
they are. 


THE addition of salts of lime or mag- 
nesia, and especially of bone dust, to the 
carbon of which the points for electric 
lights are made, increases the light, but 
also produces fame and smoke in such 
quantity that the trials have been aban- 
doned. 


Hypravtic cement has been improved 
in Scotland by adding about five per 
cent. of plaster of Paris. When this 
mixture is made into mortar with five or 
six times its weight of good sand, with- 
out hair, it sets within twenty-four hours, 
and is said to be moisture-proof. 


An Englishman has invented a pen 
which contains a mass of solid coloring 
matter. No ink is used, the pen being 
dipped into water. If the composition 
used is not superior to the ordinary run 
of solid inks, the result of the rapid so- 
lution must be an almost invisible 
writing. 


Mrrattic tin has been purified by fil- 
tering through a grating made of strips 
of sheet iron. The tin was cooled until 
crystals began to form on the surface, 
and then poured through. The filtered 
metal was found to be perfectly pure, 
while on the filter was a mass of iron, 
copper, and other oxides, It is suggested 


that silver may be separated from lead 
in this way, and if this should be the 
fact the metallurgy of silver lead ores 
would present the most strking economi- 
cal advances within twenty years of any 
metal. 
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Oxe of the phenomena of modern 
times is the almost certain spread of 
those parasitic forms which man looks 
upon as inimical to him. The Hemileia 
vastatriz, which has cost the coffee grow- 
ers of Ceylon and Southern India so 
much, has now made its appearance in 
Sumatra, and is expected to spread to 
the neighboring islands where coffee is 
grown. 


Corks and bungs, and similar articles, 
that are boiled for half an hour ina mix- 
ture of gelatine 2 parts, water 2, and 
glycerine 6, will be impervious to vapors 
such as that of ether, bisulphide of car- 
bon, and benzine. They must be left in 
the mixture until the temperature has 
fallen considerably, taken out, drained, 
and the superfluous jelly rubbed off the 
outside. 


Workmen about iron furnaces and in 
coal mines are sometimes prostrated by 
breathing carbonic oxide. Ammonia is 
an antidote, and Dr. Biblich of Berlin 
has lately proved that oxygen is another. 
As oxygen is now prepared for sale in 
smal] and convenient copper tanks, it is 
quite possible to apply the remedy if de- 
sired in cases for which preparation can 
be made, 


“Nature” of April 26, 1877, contains a 
condensed map of the Challenger sound- 
ings in the Atlantic, showing the shape 
of the submarine elevated ridge connect- 
ing Europe and America by land tht 
lies within 6,000 feet of the surface. 
The course of the ridge is very sinuous, 
and by it the tertiary plants of America 
are supposed to have travelled to Europe, 
the ridge being then above water. 


It is suggested that postal cards may 
be made the vehicle of the most confi- 
dential communications by writing upon 
them in “magic” ink. A solution of 
nitrate of cobalt, chloride of cobalt, or 
chloride of copper, mixed with a little 
gum or sugar, makes. an ink that is in- 
visible until it is warmed, but which is 
plainly visible when the heat of a candle 
or match is applied to it. Or an ink 
may be used that requires a developer to 
bring it out. 
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Youne chemical students are often 
afraid to handle their platinum crucibles, 
much for fear of lessening their weight, 
but Sergius Kern shows that a crucible 
which is carefully washed after each ig- 
nition by melting salt of phosphorus in 
it, and then polishing with silica sand, 
keeps its weight better than if neglected. 
He thinks that the carbon of the flame 
unites more readily with the platinum if 
the surface is rough than if it is smooth. 


A RAILROAD company is trying to per- 
suade the British Parliament to allow it 
to run within 1,700 feet of the famous 
Cambridge observatory. Experience of 
the kind in other observatories shows 
that the delicate instruments are almost 
certain to be affected by earth vibrations, 
due to passing trains, and on account of 
the importance of this national observa- 
tory and datum point for the whole 
world, the road is likely to be forced to 
change its route. 


In drawing wire the interior fibres or 
crystals are subjected to strains from 
which the wire does not immediately re- 
cover. But it is an interesting result of 
the movement that is constantly taking 
place among the particles even of solid 
bodies, that the wire gradually grows 
stronger by rest, the strains being re- 
lieved by a readjustment of the mole- 
cules. Wire makers have found that 
newly made wire is not so strong as that 
which has been kept a certain time. 


Pror. Guturie has been trying to 
make the mercurial barometer as sensi- 
tive as the instrument filled with water. 
It is an ordinary siphon barometer, but 
the two arms are united by a long and 
extremely small tube, in which a bubble 
of air is confined. The quantity of 
mercury which leaves the main tubes on 
the occurrence of any change of level is 
so much out of proportion to the bore of 
the small connecting tube that the im- 
prisoned bubble has a correspondingly 
exaggerated movement, and very small 
changes are clearly marked. To bring 
the main tubes near together, this small 
tube can be coiled. 


Mr. W. J. Soxtas, in discussing the 
theory that the energy of the sun, and 
consequently of the earth, is constantly 
diminishing, lays stress upon the fact that 
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the forces which have affected the crust 
of the earth must have lost strength in 
common with the source of their action. 
That is to say, the philosophy which 
holds that the past history of the globe 
is to be measured by the occurrences 
which are now going on upon it is falla- 
cious. Denudation, elevation, and de- 
pression of strata and other changes have 
formerly been much more energetic than 
now. This reasoning denies one of the 
main conclusions of the national ‘‘ school 


in geology.” 


Tue construction of an automatic fire 
alarm is probably a puzzle to many per- 
sons, but is in reality quite simple. Ono 
is made of an explosive composition that 
ignites at a low temperature, goes off 
with a bang, and sets up an electric con- 
nection whenever there is fire enough in 
a room to heat the air above a certain 
point. Another is made of Lippowitz's 
fusible alloy, containing 3 parts cadmi- 
um, 4 tin, 15 bismuth, 8 lead. This 
fuses at 63 deg. C. (146 deg. F.), and 
whenever the temperature of a room 
rises to that point, the alloy melts, letting 
loose a heavy iron ring that carries a 
gilded iron point and is connected with 
the positive pole of a battery. The 
point strikes a lead disk connected with 
the negative pole, an electric current is 
set up, and the alarm given. 


Tue celebrated physiologist, Prof. 
Bert, has been experimenting on the now 
popular subject of the effect of colors up- 
on vital force. His experiments were 
confined to plant growth, and he found 
that green glass kills plants rapidly. 
With red glass the sprays become elon- 
gated, the angle of the leaves to the 
branch is changed, and the plant is 
bleached. In blue light the action of 
the leaves is reversed, the leaves becom- 
ing perpendicular to the branch. This 
singular action is explained by the pres- 
ence of what M. Bert calls a ‘‘ motor 
enlargement at the junction of the leaf 
and branch.” The red rays cause the 
formation of a peculiar substance in this 
enlargement, which, absorbing water, 
alters the position of the leaf. It is re- 
markable that if a plant is placed under 
a glass shade red on one side and green 
on the other, it turns toward the green 
and dies. 
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Tne newness of the United States as a 
distinct political power is known to us 
all; but we hardly appreciate it. Here, 
however, is a book which illustrates it 
and brings it home in a striking man- 
ner.* Mr, Samuel Breck, who died in 
Philadelphia in 1862, saw the war for 
independence and the war for the Union. 
He was nearly ninety-two years old when 
he died, which gives him a great age; but 
it is not so very uncommon that it re- 
duces the significance of the fact that 
one man remembered the promulgation 
of the treaty which recognized the ex- 
istence of the United States of America 
as an independent power, watched with 
interest the formation of the Constitu- 
tion by which the colonies were consoli- 
dated into a Federal Union, saw the 
change by which its local governments 
passed from representative republics into 
pure democracies, and saw finally the 
culmination of the secession movement, 
and the beginning of the great struggle 
which ended by placing the reorganized 
American Union among the great pow- 
ers of the world. Mr. Breck did not 
keep a diary, which is much to be regret- 
ted, even in regard to the events of his 
early days. For although the ‘ views”’ 
of a boy in his ‘‘ teens ” upon public af- 
fairs could not be of much value, the 
records of facts by any observant eye- 
witness, however young or however old, 
are always interesting and instructive. 
Mr. Breck did not begin to record his 
recollections until the year 1830, when 
he was in his fifty-ninth year; but his 
memory was tenacious, his observation 
acute, and his position had been such 
from his childhood that he was brought 
into contact with the leaders of society 
and of politics, who in his youth were, 
happily for the people of those days, 
identical; and as he wrote for himself, 
without fear or favor, the revelations of 
his note books are valuable. There is, 
however, much less of politics in his 


* “ Recollections of Samuel Breck. with Pas- 
sages from his Note Books.” Edited by H. E. 
ScuppER. 12mo, pp. 316. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 





memorandums than might have been ex- 
pected from a man who not only was ac- 
quainted with the leading public men of 
his day, but who went himself as a legis- 
lator to Harrisburg and to Washington. 
Indeed, we find in these pages more 
about the public affairs of France, where 
he was educated, and where he was dur- 
ing the great French revolution, than 
about those of his own country. As to 
America, his recollections are chiefly val- 
uable in regard to social development and 
changes, and because of isolated passages 
in regard to certain distinguished men. 
We have not space at our command to 
quote representative extracts of the anec- 
dotes which give these recollections their 
interest, but an early one is so amusing 
and so instructive that we shail compress 
it. Before the Revolution all the sto- 
ries told about frog-eating Frenchmen 
were believed here, even by persons of 
education; and when the first French 
squadron arrived at Boston, where Mr. 
Breck’s early years were passed, the 
whole town, most of whom had never 
seen a Frenchman, went to the wharves 
**to catch a peep at the gaunt, half- 
starved soup-maigre crews.” To their 
astonishment, they saw portly officers and 
stout, vigorous sailors. Could these 
hearty-looking people belong to the lan- 
tern-jawed, spindle-shanked race of 
mounseers? Soon they were quite unde- 
ceived, As to the frog-eating, however, 
there was no doubt; but the manner of 
it was not quite understood, as will be 
seen. A Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, who 
lived in a beautiful villa at Cambridge, 
gave a dinner to the French admiral and 
his officers. There was a tureen of soup 
at each end of the table. Mr. Tracy 
sent a plate from his tureen to his next 
neighbor, the French Consul, who, put- 
ting his spoon into the plate, fished out 
a large frog. Not knowing at first what 
it was, he held it up by one of its hind 
legs, and looking at it cried out, ‘ AA, 
mon Dieu, un grenoutile!’’ It was 
passed from hand to hand, amid a roar 
of laughter. By this time several plates 
had been sent round, and in each was 
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found a full-grown frog! The uproar 
was universal. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
asked the host (who seems not to have 
understood French), seeing frogs held up 
by the hind leg all round the table; 
‘“‘why don’t they eat them? If they 
knew the confounded trouble I had to 
catch them, in order to treat them toa 


dish of their own country, they would’ 


find that with me, at least, it was no 
joking matter.’’ The poor man had po- 
litely caused all the swamps in Cam- 
bridge to be searched in order to furnish 
his guests with what he believed to be 
in France a standing national dish. 
“‘Thus,” says Mr. Breck, ‘‘ was poor 
Tracy deceived by vulgar prejudice and 
common report.’’ He tells us too how 
in those days the public whipping post 
and the pillory stood in the most public 
part of the town. At the former he saw 
women taken from a huge cage on 
wheels, tied to the post, and whipped on 
their bare backs, amid their own screams 
and the uproar of the mob, Jn the lat- 


ter, culprits were fastened by the head 
and hands, and pelted with rotten eggs 
and all kinds of repulsive garbage. 


At 
that time also, on a certain day, a horde 
of fellows calling themselves Anticks 
prowled around the town and entered any 
house they liked. They went into rooms 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, sitting 
down at the card tables, seizing the 
cards, and demanding money for a rude 
play which took about five minutes, and 
after remaining about half an hour would 
depart, to be followed, most likely, by 
another gang. There was no refusing 
admittance. It was a custom, and had 
to be submitted to. Mr. Breck is not 
one of the men who believe that nothing 
is so good as it was in their youthful 
days. He recognizes other improvements 
than the banishment of such cruel pun- 
ishments and such coarse sports as these. 
He seems to have thought that in almost 
all respects but two society in America 
had improved since he was a boy—those 
two being, strange to say, the manners 
of the superior classes and cookery. 
These he seems to have thought had de- 
teriorated, and there is ground for the 
belief that he was not wrong in his opin- 
ion. His recollections will be found 
very instructive by all, and are full of 
interest to Americans of the old English 
stock, whose forefathers, like his, were 
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here during the two centuries that pre- 
ceded the time when he began to record 
these reminiscences of his long and ap- 
parently useful life. The book is very 
handsomely printed, and is selected and 
edited with discretion, the notes added 
by Mr. Scudder being valuable and truly 
explanatory. 


‘“*A CycLtopapia of Education,”* a 
work of uncommon interest and value, 
has been recently prepared by the Supcer- 
intendent of Public Schools in New York 
city, for the use of those who are in any 
way counected with the educational in- 
terests of the country. Germany has 
possessed for years excellent encyclopx- 
dias devoted entirely to the subject of 
education, but England has no special 
work of the sort, and this undertaking is 
a novelty in America. The editors have 
prepared, in alphabetical order, a volume 
of nearly nine hundred pages, on the 
following topics: ‘‘Theory of Educa- 
tion,” ‘School Economy,” ‘“‘ The Ad- 
ministrations of School Systems,” ‘‘ Gov- 
ernmental Policy in Regard to Educa- 
tion,” ‘*The History of Education,” 
‘* Biographical Sketches of Distinguished 
Educators, ” *‘ Siatistical Information in 
Regard to all Institutions of Learning,” 
and, lastly, ‘‘ Educational Literature.” 
Then follows a complete ‘* Analytical In- 
dex.”” The names of the special contrib- 
utors who have given carefully prepared 
articles on matters with which they are 
personally or professionally conversant, 
are an indication of the worth of the vol- 
ume. It abounds in information, diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere, about prominent 
teachers, the schools and colleges where 
they have labored, their various methods 
of teaching and study—just what a teach- 
er of less experience would be anxious to 
know. In running over the book we no- 
tice six columns on the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue and its relation to our language, 
an elaborate essay on the Italian lan- 
guage, an interesting chat on belles 
lettres, a long article on music, from the 
songs of the ancient Hebrews to the de- 
scription of the College of Music in the 

* “ The Cyclopedia of Education.” A Diction- 
ary of Information for the use of Teachers, 
School Officers, Parents, and Others. Edited by 
Henry Krippte, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New York city, and Alexander J. Schem, 
Assistant Superintendent. New York: L. Stei- 
ger. 
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Boston university. Several pages are 
filled with aphorisms on education from 
Plato and Solomon to Rousseau and 
Horace Mann. No one can complain of 
a lack of variety. It is a work filled to 
the brim with many of the facts and sta- 
tistics desirable in a book of refersnce 
for teachers, and should have its place in 
every college library in the land. If any 
carping critic finds a lack in any depart- 
ment, or an honest seeker for informa- 
tion on some special point fails to be en- 
lightened, we advise him to look up the 
matter for himself, and furnish a 
paragraph or page for next year’s issue. 
Mr. Steiger, the publisher, whose inter 
est in this subject is well known, de- 
serves cordial commendaticn for his effi- 
cient aid in making the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Education ” an undoubted success. 


WueEn the so-called science of phre- 
nology was first broached it soon rose high 
in popular favor, and even got some 
countenance from physiologists and phi- 
losophers. Ere long, however, it fell into 


general discredit, and the most that was 
heard of it was its nomenclature, which 
was adopted, and is in frequent use; as 


for example, when we say that a man 
has conscientiousness or combativeness 
strongly developed. Meantime physi- 
ological science has gone on with its in- 
vestigations, the result of which seems 
rather to support, at least in a general 
way, than to discredit the theories of 
Combe and Spurzheim. In a book upon 
the brain, by an English physiologist of 
eminence, Dr. Ferrier, which has just 
been republished here,* it is admitted 
that the phrenologists are probably right 
in placing the organs of perception and 
reflection in the forward part of the 
head, That the brain is composed of, or 
at least contains, various centres of ac- 
tivity which have special functions, has 
long been known. Professor Ferrier’s 
book is altogether too purely physiologi- 
cal, almost anatomical, a work to make 
a general review of it interesting to the 
readers of ‘The Galaxy.’’ Its record of 
minute dissections of the brain and of 
purely physiological experiments and ob- 
servations upon that organ fit it rather 
for medical and for scientific men than 

* The Functions of the Brain.” By Davip 


Ferrier, M. D., F. R. S. 8vo, pp. 833. New 
York: @. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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for the public at large. The former will 
find it a work of the most thorough re- 
search and intelligent and cautious rea- 
soning. Nor is it entirely without pas- 
sages which are of general interest. One 
of these is upon the strange disease 
known to many persons, if at all, only 
by name—aphasia. 

Aphasia, if it may not be called a liter- 
ary disease, is at least a subject of liter- 
ary interest. The meaning of the name 
which has been given to the disease is, 
without speech; but this does not repre- 
sent with exactness the condition of the 
sufferer. Theaphasic patient is general- 
ly able to speak, but not to talk intelli- 
gibly, the reason of this being that while 
he can utter some words, he is quite un- 
able to utter others, He understands 
what is said to him, can read printed 
or written words; moreover he knows the 
words that he wishes to use and yet can- 
not utter; so that if they are spoken for 
him, he can signify his assent by the ex- 
pression of his countenance or by ges- 
tures; but even then he cannot speak the 
word, and what is still more strange, 
although he has complete use of his 
hand, he cannot write the word which 
he knows and recognizes when it is spok- 
en. If he tries to utter it himself, he 
makes only unintelligible sounds; if to 
write it, he leaves upon the paper only a 
series of unmeaning scrawls. This 
strange affection has nothing to do with 
the condition of the muscles of the 
throat, tongue, palate, or glottis, for even 
when the aphasia is so great as to render 
speech almost impossible, all the mus- 
cles may be, and generally are, in a per- 
fectly healthy condition, and are used in 
eating, swallowing, and even in making 
inarticulate cries. 

The cause of aphasia is a disease of a 
very small part of the brain, ‘the pos- 
terior extremity of the third left frontal 
convolution, where it abuts on the fis- 
sure of Sylvius.” This part of the brain 
seems to be the motor centre of articula- 
tion, and if the brain softens here, or 
the blood vessels become clogged so that 
they do not convey to the spot its proper 
nourishment and stimulus, articulation 
is impaired and may be entirely destroyed. 
In aphasia some subjects of the disease 
can neither speak nor write; some can 
write, but cannot speak; some can write 
their names, but nothing else; all—and 
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this is very remarkable—can understand 
spoken language, but all cannot compre- 
hend written language; some compre- 
hend it very imperfectly, or not at all. 
Another remarkable trait of this strange 
affection is that when it is only partial 
and allows the subject to speak but im- 
perfectly, the words which fail to come 
to the speaker are nouns. Verbs, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, words 
expressing abstract ideas come sooner 
than the names of the commonest objects 
of every-day life. Sight, touch, taste, 
smell seem to fail to call up the word 
which expresses the object that excites 
them, which word the suddenly silent 
subject knows perfectly well, and hears 
uttered with pleasure. In some cases 
there is apparently a perturbation or dis- 
turbance of the motor centres while their 
functional] activity still exists, the result 
of which is that the person affected is not 
speechless, but that the associations be- 
tween certain articulations and certain 
ideas are so destroyed that attempts to 
speak result only in an incoherent jumble 
of words. 

Sometimes after a period of complete 
aphasia there is partial recovery. Dr. 
Ferrier cites from the ‘‘ Journal of Mental 
Science’? an example of this which is 
very singular, A woman who had been 
entirely aphasic recovered sufficiently to 
speak, but never quite perfectly. At her 
best she had a thickness of articulation 
like that of a paralytic person, and a hes- 
itancy which was most marked when she 
wasabout to name anything. Her upper 
lip was sluggish and at times entirely in- 
active. Before her death she grew worse 
again in this respect, and could not re- 
call even the commonest names, although 
she knew perfectly well what she wanted 
to say, and would indicate it by gestures. 
If the word was given her, she not only 
recognized it, but immediately repeated 
it. For example, she would say, ‘‘ Give 
me a glass of——.” If asked if it was 
water, she said, ‘*No.” ‘‘ Wine?”’ 
‘*No.”’? ‘‘ Whiskey?” ‘‘ Yes, whiskey.” 
The very remarkable fact is added that 
never did she hesitate to articulate the 
sound when she heard it. Fifteen years 
after her first seizure she died, and a 
post-mortem examination of the brain 
revealed a ‘‘ total destruction and loss 
of substance in the cortical region in the 
left hemisphere corresponding with the 
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position of the centres of articulation.’’ 
Dr. Ferrier regards the partial reacquisi- 
tion of the power of speech as being due 
to “the education of the articulating 
centres of the right side,” which ‘had 
not become quite perfect even after fif- 
teen years.” 

Such in a condensed form is the ac- 
count of this strange affection of the 
brain given by Dr. Ferrier. It is a new 
discovery of medical or rather of physio- 
logical science. A few years ago it was 
unknown, as color blindness was. That 
science will discover a remedy for it is 
somewhat more than we can reasonably 
hope for. Scientific investigation seems 
to be chiefly able to discover and to 
classify existing facts; as to any modifi- 
cation of those facts it seems to be pow- 
erless; any agency in that direction, if it 
be found at all, is generally due to 
chance. One possibility suggests itself 
as we leave the subject: that there may be 
brief and transient states of aphasia due 
to transitory conditions of the individual 
—the excitement of passion or of fear or 
what not. Possibly many a child has 
been punished for stubbornness because 
it could not utter a particular word, when 
in fact it was really incapakle, from mo- 
mentary aphasic affection, of speaking 
that word. This may be a fanciful con- 
jecture; but the subject is worthy of the 
attention of parents and teachers. 





Not long ago we had occasion to repu- 
diate, as a distinctively ‘*‘ American” 
view of Shakespeare, that presented by 
Mr. George Wilkes, whose work, al- 
though it was not without some plausi- 
bility, and was in some passages vigorous 
and sensible, seemed to us in spirit alto- 
gether captious and wanting in sympathy 
with Shakespeare. We have now before 
us a Shakespearian publication of quite 
a different character.* It is Mr. Horace 
Howard Furness’s edition of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
the third instalment of the great new va- 
riorum edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
which he has undertaken upon a magni- 
ficence of plan and in a heroic spirit of 
scholarship, which will bring him last- 
ing honor. One of the splendid imperial 
octavo volumes of which the edition is to 


* “ 4 New Variorum Shakespeare.’ Vol. TIT1., 
“Hamlet.” Edited by Horace Howarp Fur- 
NEss, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 465, 473. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 
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consist, sufficed respectively for ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” and ‘‘ Macbeth,” the two 
tragedies previously published, but 
‘*Hamlet ” fills two. ‘‘ Hamlet” is the 
longest of Shakespeare’s plays, but the 
voluminousness of this edition is owing 
only in a small measure to that peculiar- 
ity. It is caused by the richness of the 
material upon which Mr. Furness had to 
work, No play of Shakespeare’s has re- 
ceived so much attention from editors 
and from commentators, both textual 
and esthetic. There seems to be aimost 
no end to the critical writing of all sorts 
upon this tragedy, the most celebrated 
and the most thoughtful, although as a 
work of art not the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. To the latter place we 
think that ‘‘ King Lear”’ has an indispu- 
table claim. But ‘‘ King Lear”’ is much 
less in need than ‘‘ Hamlet ” is of edito- 
rial care; and as to its character and its 
purpose they are too ciear to be the occa- 
sions of much difference of ssthetic 
apprehension. In the latter respects 
‘* Hamlet ” is disputable, or at least has 
been disputed from the first scene to the 
very last, and its principal character still 
remains a problem to men of letters, 
men of the world, philosophers, and psy- 
chologists; and even physiologists have 
entered the field of inquiry as to the con- 
dition of brain and of body that pro- 
duced this interesting, complicated, and 
most puzzling character. Moreover, the 
text of ‘‘ Hamlet” is not only in a condi- 
tion which in many passages is very per- 
plexing to a capable and conscientious 
editor, but it exists in two forms, which 
present a question as to their comparative 
value, authority, and time of production, 
which has not yet been determined, and 
perhaps is not determinable by common 
consent. The first edition, 1603, was 
followed by one in 1604, which is nearly 
twice as long as the other, and which 
differs in so many points that it is sup- 
posed by most editors and commentators 
to represent a rewriting of the whole 
tragedy. A strong editorial minority, 
however, insists that the edition of 1603 
is merely an imperfect and garbled, be- 
cause surreptitiously obtained version of 
the perfect work. Mr. Furness has un- 
dertaken, and has admirably accomplish- 
ed, the herculean task of presenting in 
one publication all that there is of value 
in the mass of editorial and critical labor 
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which has been given to the settlement 
of these various questions, In addition 
to the text, which has been produced by 
his own recension, he gives a complete 
reprint of the quarto of 1603, and in his 
foot notes all the various readings, both 
those in other old editions and those 
which are the fruit of editorial and criti- 
cal labor and conjecture. In a second 
array, or so to speak a second layer, of 
foot notes, he gives all noteworthy criti- 
cisms upon the text, either in support or 
denial of these various readings or in elu- 
cidation of passages which are obscure in 
construction or from the obsoleteness of 
their language or theirallusions. To all 
this there is added in the second volume 
copious selections from all «esthetic crit- 
icisms of value, whether by English, 
German, or French writers. In brief, 
there is a ‘‘Hamlet” literature, and a 
vast one, and of this Mr. Furness’s new 
variorium edition presents to the reader 
the pith and marrow, ay, and a goodly 
part of the bones and flesh to boot. Inthe 
performance of his great task of appreci- 
ation, selection, and arrangement, the 
Philadelphia editor has exhibited an ex- 
tent of research, a soundness of judg- 
ment, and a perfection of plan which are 
truly admirable. This ‘‘ Hamlet” is the 
greatest piece of editorial labor that has 
yet been performed for Shakespeare. 
Externally it is a beautiful and really a 
magnificent book, and it is published at 
a price which is surprisingly small. 
Every living student of Shakespeare 
should at least provide himself with this 
* Hamlet,” even if he does not get the 
previous volumes of the New Variorum. 





Moncure Conway and Octavius Froth- 
ingham were once fellow laborers in this 
country; they are still fellow laborers, 
although for some years they have been 
divided by the Atlantic Ocean. We 
have recently called the attention of our 
readers to books upon questions of reli- 
gious faith by Mr. Frothingham; we 
have now one before us by Mr. Conway.* 
Neither of these gentlemen will be of- 
fended, but both, we are sure, will be 
pleased by our saying that the doctrines, 
the purposes, and almost the methods of 


* * Idols and Ideals, with an Essay on Chris- 
tianity.”. By Moncune Dante. Conway, M. A. 
16mo, pp. 214, 187. New York: Henry Holt & 
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their books are the same. They are di- 
rected against the dogmas of orthodox 
Christianity. We use deliberately and 
with caution the word dogmas, for of 
the moral teachings of Christ neither of 
these very able and we must say spirit- 
ual writers have aught to say except in 
assent and in admiration. What they 
assert and maintain, certainly with learn- 
ing and skill, is that the moral teachings 
of Christ are not peculiar to Him, and 
that what may be called the theological 
dogmas of the Christian religion, whether 
Romanist or Protestant, are in the first 
place of little value, and in the next at 
variance with fact and at war with rea- 
son. Our readers will hardly expect us 
to assent to this view of orthodox Chris- 
tianity; at the same time they must not 
be surprised if we say that such a treat- 
ment of religious questions, or we may 
rather put it of the question of religion, 
as is presented in Mr, Conway’s ‘ Idols 
and Ideals” is not to be set aside by a 
mere reiteration of the doctrines of the 
Westminster Catechism. To maintain 
itself, the Christian religion has before it 
the task of sending out men who can 
meet such writers as Mr. Conway on his 
own grounds and by fighting him with his 
own weapons. He stands upon fact, and 
his armor, both offence and defence, is 
simply reason. It will no longer ‘‘ do” 
for the theologians to disregard fact as 
ascertained by criticism, or to say that 
reason must be set aside in dealing with 
matters of religion. The thinking world 
has decided otherwise. If, indeed, aman 
will say, I believe simply because I 
choose to believe or do believe, well and 
good. He is therein candid and respect- 
able, and may be left to enjoy his faith 
and to inculcate it upon others. But he 
must not therefore assume that he has 
met the question for any one else. If he 
rests, or professes to rest, his belief upon 
** the evidences of Christianity,” he must 
be able to discuss the question according 
to the rules of evidence as they are held 
to apply to all other subjects. Mr. Con- 
way’s book consists of a series of short 
essays written at various times, but all 
bound together by a single purpose and 
all written mostly in one spirit. That 
spirit is one of toleration, of charity, but 
of inexorable skeptical inquiry. He 
strikes his blows constantly at supersti- 
tion, which he finds at the bottom of all 
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religions, and of which he finds the un- 
questioning faith inculcated by theolo- 
gians or ‘*religionists” of all sects the 
greatest. Christianity he looks upon as 
a purely human contrivance, having its 
origin in the second century after Christ, 
who had, according to him, no no- 
tion of any religion but the Jewish, 
and which has passed through various 
phases and is now in its decay. He does 
not believe that its extinction will be at 
all injurious to the world or destructive 
of what are called, as he believes erro- 
neously, the Christian virtues. On the 
contrary, he says in the section of his 
essay on Christianity which he calls 
**The Morrow,” ‘*‘ Nor will the morrow 
take away Christ. It will restore Him to 
the world from which patristic metaphy- 
sics have removed Him. It will no longer 
be considered any degradation to call 
Himaman. He will be seen as one of a 
high and holy fraternity of seers and 
teachers, stretching through all ages, 
whom no one race can claim, who speak 
for universal reason and right.” Iis 
book is full of interest, and is writtenina 
spirit and a style which are both admir- 
able. Those who are ready to make ac- 
quaintance with heterodoxy in that guise 
will find much to interest them in ‘* Idols 
and Ideals.” 





Here are two books,* both in the na- 
ture of fugitive satires on passing events, 
but of widely different character. The 
** New Gospel of Peace, according to St. 
Benjamin,’’ dates back to the fierce ani- 
mosities of the civil war, and refiects all 
the acrimony of forgotten party feeling. 
The “‘ Romance of the Great Dividable ” 
is a clever little story of to-day, chiefly 
ironical, intended to illustrate the fact, 
which recent investigations tend to con- 
firm, that American life insurance com- 
panies are often loosely and fraudulently 
managed, and that their officers frequent- 
ly attain great fortunes by systematic 
embezzlement of trust funds, The book, 
like the ** New Gospel of Peace,’’ is pro- 
fessedly anonymous, but there are strong 
symptoms in its style and in the uni- 
formity of its make-up with other works 
of Mr. Habberton, author of ‘ Helen’s 


* The New Gospel of Peace.” (Republished.) 
New York: American News Company. 

“ Brief Honors. A Romance of the Great Di- 
vidable.”” CUbicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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Babies,” ‘‘The Jericho Road,’’ and the 
“Scripture Club of Valley Rest,” that 
the present book is by that ingenious 
gentleman. The great literary fault of 
this, as of the other works of the same 
writer, apart from ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” is 
that he tries to make preaching univer- 
sally interesting—a feat difficult for any 
man, impossible for most. No matter 
what the powers of diction and beauty of 
style of an author, the reader who scents 
& moral coming is apt to drop the chase 
as soon as he perceives the ‘‘slot.” Be- 
ing after one kind of game, 


Content, 
Which, most pursued, is most compelled to fly, 


he naturally resents the presence of an- 
other—instruction. Children are espe- 
cially quick to see this fault, perhaps be- 
cause it is so common in books avowedly 
written for their use; but grown people 
are by no means dull on this subject 
either, and too much preaching will wea- 
ry even strong men. 

The art of conveying an argument 
without too much preaching, which 
seems to be deficient in the author of the 
**Romance of the Great Dividable,” is 
very well illustrated in the book which 
we have selected as a companion and 
contrast thereto. The ‘*‘ New Gospel of 
Peace ” was a famous satire in its day, 
the most famous of all those which ap- 
peared during the civil war. Petroleum 
Nasby and Orpheus C. Kerr made 
greater reputations for themselves in pro- 
prid personéd than the author of the 
‘* New Gospel,” who obstinately refused 
to announce his name at the time, but 
the works of neither could compare 
for a moment in popularity and power 
with the anonymous red pamphlet that 
appeared on every news stand during 
the heat of the civil war. In one case 
the man was brought before the public 
by name, in the other his works spoke 
for themselves, with all the more power 
that they were impersonal. A sharp, 
witty satire, full of home truths even if 
taken from a rabidly partisan point of 
view, gains in strength by being anony- 
mous. The world in general is so apt to 
be blinded by party feeling, prejudice, 
and passion that it is almost impossible 
for any man to secure a dispassionate 
criticism for an abstract argument from 
a crowd, if his person is known. Argu- 
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ments to a populace, if delivered by a 
well-known person, must be sophistical 
and unsound to be successful. Had the 
** New Gospel,” with all its bitter gibes, 
come from a known person, it would not 
have succeeded as it did, because the 
motives of its author would have been 
questioned, and a counter attack on his 
private character, as free as his own on 
the character of others, would inevitably 
have been inaugurated by his political 
opponents. Now that the passions of 
civil strife have cooled, that the un- 
doubted success of the book itself and 
the triumph of the cause to aid which it 
was written have rendered it a mere mat- 
ter of literary curiosity without general 
living interest, it has been republished, 
and Mr. Richard Grant White is an- 
nounced in a publisher’s note as the au- 
thor. As a literary performance of its 
peculiar style,the ‘‘ New Gospel of Peace” 
is still perfect in its way. Its elements 
of success were very simple, and the au- 
thor secured his large auditory by adher- 
ing to them steadily. The generality of 
respectable people are Pharisees, They 
go to church regularly and nod under a 
sleepy preacher, and yet they dearly love 
a little sly wickedness. The present 
English translation of the Bible is asso- 
ciated in their minds with dignity and 
solemnity; and when they hear the obso- 
lete dialect in which it is written applied 
to the common affairs of life, it sounds 
to them like making fun of the minister, 
a revolt from oppression and formality. 
“It’s naughty, but it’s nice,’’ as a pop- 
ular song says. This was one secret 
of the success of the ‘‘New Gospel of 
Peace.” It sounded as if it might be ir- 
reverent, but the most captious formal- 
ist could hardly point out wherein it 
offended. It was merely the application 
of a dialect three hundred years old to 
the affairs of the present day, for no 
sacred names were used. It had all the 
spice of novelty, and otherwise all was 
plain sailing. It was a happy idea, and 
only possible as a success once in fifty 
years. If the style grows common, it 
ceases to interest and amuse, because it 
ceases to be odd, As a specimen happy 
hit, the ‘‘ New Gospel” ranks with the 
English ‘‘ Battle of Dorking.” 





Tue memoirs of Charles Kingsley, ar- 
ranged with reverent, loving, and skilful 
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hands by his wife,* greatly add to our feel- 
ing of honor and admiration for that true- 
hearted man, who did noble work among 
the poor, unmindful of sneers,opposition, 
and pecuniary loss, whose intense nature 
mnight sometimes lead into mistakes, but 
whose heart was always in the right place; 
whose earnest teachings, free from all 
conventionality of thought or expression, 
~vere listened to by the Queen and her 
family as eagerly as by the humblest pea- 
sant. There was nothing of the pale- 
faced saint or martyr in this healthy, 
happy, muscular Englishman who re- 
garded a twenty-five-mile walk as a ‘‘ re- 
freshment,’’ and would leave his bed at 
two in the morning to start, in a pouring 
rain, on a nine-mile tramp for trout fish- 
ing, entering with enthusiasm into all 
manly sports. The Kingsleys, a good old 
family, date back with pride, not beyond 
the flood, but “ante 1128”; but it is not 
necessary to look far to see from whom 
Kingsley inherited his talents, simply a 
rare combination of the best qualities of 
both parents. His father, a curate from 
necessity rather than choice, was an art- 
ist, a keen sportsman and natural histo- 
rian. The fighting blood, too, was on 
his side, the men of his family having 
been soldiers for generations. The 
mother gave her keen sense of humor, 
force, originality, love of nature, and 
fondness for travel. He began to ser- 
monize at four years old, after improvis- 
ing a pulpit in his nursery, and using his 
pinafore as a surplice. The solitary exam- 
ple given is really remarkable—his theol- 
ogy at that time was sound, and severe 
enough for Calvin himself. In maturity 
his loving belief in God’s ultimate mercy 
to the sinner was akin to the doctrine of 
the highest stamp of Universalists. 

In his boyhood’s home at Clovelly, on 
the rocky Devonshire coast, he learned 
to love the sea, and his song of the 
‘*Three Fishers ’? was only what he had 
seen—one picture in that daring, dan- 
gerous life. ‘* Now that you have seen 
Clovelly,” he said to his wife, ‘* you 
know what was the inspiration of my 
life before I met you.” Like most young 
men who have sufficient energy or origi- 
nality to think for themselves, he passed 


*“ Charles Rinasley: Wis Letters and Mem 
ones of his Life.” Edited by his Wife. 
Abridged from the London Edition. New York: 
Sciibner & Co. 
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through a period of distressing doubts, 
and dzrkness, and recklessness, but on 
the night of his twenty-second birthday 
the clouds cleared away and he devoted 
himself to God—a vow never recalled or 
broken, but ever strengthening while life 
lasted. The next year he settled as cu- 
rate of Eversley in Hampshire, his home 
for thirty-three years. The little church 
was nearly empty, none of the peasants 
could read or write, sheep roamed in tive 
churchyard, alms were collected in an 
old wooden saucer, a cracked kitchen 
basin held the water for baptism. He 
established schools and clubs, and a li- 
brary, giving weekly lectures in cottages 
for the old and feeble, visiting the sick 
or dying, night as well as day, personally 
intimate with every soul in the parish, 
never taking a holiday with a gun, on 
account of the poaching tastes of those 
around him, giving up the hunt because 
he could not afford it, but preaching 
with as much eloquence and earnestness 
as when a canon at Westminster. It 
was owing to his unwillingness to hold a 
sinecure that we gained the stirring 
stories which he wrote to help out his 
slender income. Poetry he wrote only 
when peculiarly happy or deeply roused. 
The prospect of a fishing excursion with 
Tom Hughes called out a charming bit 
of doggerel, which ends in this way: 


Tho’ we earn our bread, Tom, 
By the dirty pen, 

What we can, we will be, 
Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we see them, 
Lame dogs over stiles; 

See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 

Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet; 

Once a year, like schoolboys, 
Robin-Hooding go— 

Leaving fops and fogies 

A thousand feet below. 


His married life was an ideal realized; 
his hours of depression were endured 
alone. ‘‘To see him with you and the 
children,” wrote a friend to his wife, 
*¢ was to know what the man was.’’ The 
animals about the house were treated as 
even Bergh would regard as a millennial 
dream; reasoning with his horse as a ra- 
tional being, sitting up with a favorite 
dog the last nights of its life, teaching 
his children to love and handle gently all 
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living things—he had a faith in the fu- 
ture of animals, 

Like McLeod, whose life in many ways 
resembled his, he was sacrificed to over- 
work, His short visit to this country 
made him a host of friends, but was an 
injury to his health, and on his return 
he began work too soon, and the effort 
proved fatal. In Eversley churchyard, 
where he preferred to lie, his wife placed 
a marble cross, with ‘‘ Amavimus, Ama- 
mus, Amabimus,” and above, ‘‘ God is 
Love”; and the biography of this re- 
former, poet,and theologian is but a fuller 
unfolding of that creed. The light of 
such a life never goes out. 

These volumes have been abridged for 
an American edition, omitting quota- 
tions from his works or repetitions, ete. ; 
the last literary labor of Mr. Seymour, a 
member of the publishing firm of Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., a man of fine lit- 
erary taste. 





No brighter and more amusing work 
on the stage and on stage folk than this* 
has appeared since the publication of 
Dr. Doran’s ‘Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants,” to which it is somewhat akin. 
Dr. Doran’s interesting book was an an- 
ecdote history of English actors, au- 
thors, and audiences, and its arrange- 
ment was, as a matter of course, chrono- 
logical. Mr. Cook’s volumes cover al- 
most the same ground, yet without in 
any way trespassing on his predecessor’s, 
for although the subject is similar and 
the mode of treatment not unlike, yet 
the arrangement of material is so dis- 
tinctly different, that but few of the anec- 
dotes so profusely scattered through the 
one book are to be found among the anec- 
dotes as abundantly distributed through- 
out the other. Mr. Cook, as he says in 
his preface, has not attempted to ‘‘ set 
forth anew a formal and complete histo- 
ry of the stage, but rather to traverse by- 
paths connected with the subject—to 
collect and record certain details and cu- 
riosities of histrionic life and character, 
past and present, which have escaped or 
seemed unworthy the notice of more am- 
bitious and absolute chroniclers. At 


* “A Book of the Play; Studies and Iilustra- 
tions of Histrionic Story, Life, and Character.” 
By Dutton Coox. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1876. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xii., 322, 323. 
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most I would have these pages consider- 
ed as but portions of the story of the 
British theatre, whispered from the side 
wings.” Within the limits to which he 
has chosen to restrict himself, Mr. Cook 
has been notably successful. He has 
taken for the subject of each of his thir- 
ty-six chapters, which have already ap- 
peared as separate papers—in ‘‘ All the 
Year Round,” if we mistake not—some 
one feature of the stage prologues, epi- 
logues, stage wigs, stage banquets, stage 
whispers, scenery, play bills, applause, 
stage horses, and so forth, the history 
of which he narrates with a wealth of 
pertinent quotation and illustrative an- 
ecdote. To the theatrical histories of 
Mr. J. Payne Collier and the Rev. Mr. 
Geneste he gives credit for aid rendered, 
but in his search for facts, and fictions, 
and facetie bearing on his subject, he 
has evidently ransacked most of the 
many memoirs, witty or wearisome, in 
the possession of which the theatre is 
and has always been so rich. Mr Cook 
obviously writes from a love for the 
stage and with a thorough mastery of 
its history and its traditions. Because 
much of the pleasant book before us con- 
sists of gentle gossip—in the best sense 
of the words—it must not be supposed 
that its author’s attitude of mind is un- 
critical. On the contrary, rather is it 
acutely critical. His remarks have the 
weight which comes from the fulness of 
knowledge; although his touch is kindly, 
he never sinks into the mildness of mis- 
placed ‘‘ geniality.”” In the existence of 
one sham—the theory of which is, that 
at some unknown but earlier period 
there existed a state of affairs in which 
the ‘‘legitimate” met with a success so 
constant and so unexampled as to justly 
entitle the times to be termed ‘‘the 
palmy days of the drama ”—Mr. Cook, 
we are glad to say, resolutely refuses to 
believe; it is a belief, indeed, to which 
it would be difficult to convert any one 
who had studied stage history enough to 
know that Davenant, Colley Cibber, Da- 
vid Garrick, and the Kembles had suo- 
cessively pleaded against, been injured 
by, and in turn themselves employed the 
very spectacular or ‘illegitimate ” which 
some affect to consider as of more mod- 
ern growth. The real ‘‘palmy days of 
the drama” were when the stage was 
such that men of intellect could count on 
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finding intellectual entertainment there, 
and therefore could and did take an in- 
tellectual interest in it. When this is 
again the case the ‘‘palmy days of the 
drama ” will return, and not before. 
After a few introductory pages on 
play goers, follow three chapters on 
‘*The Master of the Revels,” ‘*The Li- 
censer of Piayhouses,”’ and ‘‘ The Exam- 
iner of Plays,’’ in which Mr. Cook gives 
the best, and, if we are not in error, the 
only tolerably full account of the history 
and the present state of stage censorship 
in England. A comparison of this ac- 
count with the ‘‘ Histoire de la Censure 
Dramatique en France,” published in 
1862 and 1871, by M. Victor Hallays- 
Dabot, is interesting. The French au- 
thor, a censor himself, was naturally a 
believer in censorship; the English au- 
thor is not—and he points out that State 
supervision did not prevent the drama of 
the Restoration from becoming almost 
hopelessly immoral, and the reform which 
followed on the publication in 1697 of 
Jeremy Collier’s ‘‘Short View,” ‘‘ was 
really effected, not by the agency of the 
Chamberlain or any other court official, 
but by force of the just criticism, stren- 
uously -delivered, of a private individ- 
ual.” M. Charles Constant, in his re- 
cently published ‘‘Code des Theatres,”’ 
adduces as an argument in favor of the 
censor, that it had been found necessary 
even in these United States. Mr, Cook 
is better informed; ‘‘In America,” he 
remarks, ‘‘there is no Lord Chamber- 
lain, Examiner of Plays, or any corre- 
sponding functionary. The stage may 
be no better for the absence of such an 
officer, but it does not seem to be any 
the worse.” Mr. Cook notices some of 
the freaks of the English official; on re- 
ligious grounds he forbade Rossini’s 
‘*Mose in Egitto” and Verdi's ‘‘ Nabu- 
co”; Ristori was not allowed to appear 
in ‘*Myrrha”; and, above all, ‘while 
prohibiting the performance of ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias’ of M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils, he has sanctioned its per- 
formance as the opera ‘ La Traviata.’ ” 
One of the most amusing of the remain- 
ing chapters is on ‘Stage Ghosts.” 
There is an old story of an author of a 
five-act tragedy who killed off everybody 
at the end of the fourth act, filling out 
the fifth act with the ghosts of those de- 
ceased in the preceding. Beaumarchais 
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so far reversed this as to have the pro- 
logue of his opera ‘‘Tarare” played by 
the spirits of the dramatis persone of the 
subsequent acts!’ And another illustra- 
tion of the same chapter Mr. Cook might 
have borrowed from the French theatre. 
Voltaire, admiring the effect of the ghost 
in ‘*Hamlet,” introduced one into his 
‘‘Semiramis,’’ but unfortunately the 
spectators were then allowed to occupy 
seats on the stage of the Parisian play- 
houses, and a new tragedy by Voltaire 
was an event of sufficient importance to 
fill the theatre and to so crowd the stage 
that the ghost, when his cue came, found 
it impossible to enter until an usher had 
succeeded in clearing the way, with fre- 
quent entreaties of, ‘‘ Place, messieurs, 
place pour l’embre!” This misadven- 
ture well-nigh resulted in the damning 
of M. de Voltaire’s tragedy. In his 
chapters on ‘ Paint and Canvas” and 
**Stage Storms,” Mr. Cook gives due 
credit to De Lautherbourg, a scene paint- 
er of Garrick’s time, mentioned in Sher- 
idan’s ‘Critic’? and satirized in Bur- 
goyne’s ‘‘ Maid of the Oaks,’’ for origi- 
nating those scenic effects and imitations 
which modern science has aided the 
scene painter in carrying to such ex- 
tremes, in a passage taken almost verba- 
tim from his own “Art in England” 
(1869), Mr. Cook reviews De Lauther- 
bourg’s many inventions to imitate nat- 
ural phenomena, storms, volcanic erup- 
tions, and so forth; he it was who first 
really produced mimic wind, and rain, 
and thunder, second only in effect to the 
canvas they accompanied; as a contem- 
porary critic observed, the artist's genius 
was ‘‘as prolific in imitatious of nature 
to astonish the ear as to charm the sight. 
He introduced a new art: the pictur- 
esque of sound.” Mr. Cook excuses in 
his prefaces his various repetitions, as 
the result of the separate publication of 
the original papers. Although it was 
hard to resist citing an apt quotation 
under each of the heads to which it is 
pertinent, it would perhaps have been 
best to modify a few of the reduplica- 
tions; the mention, for instance, four 
times in the first volume, of Killigrew’s 
having told Pepys that he was the first 
to light the theatre with wax instead of 
tallow. The greatest fault to be found 
with these two well printed volumes is 
the absence of an index, an appendage 
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indispensable to any work so full of 
proper puines and quotable anecdotes, 
A few, a very few slips, possibly mostly 
misprints, in the many dates which 
abound, we shall refrain from pointing 
out for fear of getting ourselves classed 
with those critics 


Miracles of learning 
Who point out faults to show their own discern- 
ing 





—to quote from an occasional address 
cited, page 141 of Vol. I. 





Was there ever a more versatile’ wo- 
man than Miss Dodge, who furnishes in 
one season a series of slashing political 
articles for a daily paper, a pleasant nov- 
el for summer-time reading, and ‘an el- 
egant religious brochure on Christ!’ 
No one can guess what she will do next. 
We remember her volume, ‘‘ Country 
Living and Country Thinking,” with un- 
mixed pleasure; spirited, original, and 
free from all personal sarcasm. As the 
years passed she grew pugnacious, and a 
little too careless in her remarks on peo- 
ple and places. The Canadians, for in- 
stance, never forget that she called them 
‘“‘cowy and ruminant,’’ and it was un- 
just, for nowhere can you find more ac- 
tive, fine-locking, wide-awake men and 
women than in Canada. She pitched 
into her publishers, but the history of 
the squabble is wisely omitted from the 
uniform edition of her works. Not find- 
ing anything else to complain of, she 
next ‘‘went” for the patriarchs and 
saints of the Old Testament, bringing 
out some undeniably weak points in their 
characters, and leading us to think that 
they would scarcely be admitted into 
good society nowadays unless they con- 
cealed their peccadillos as many modern 
saints are said to do. Self-ordained as a 
preacher, she has given some sensible 
‘*Sermons to the Clergy,’’ which must 
wake them upif they read them. The 
Rev. G. Hamilton, or rather the Irrev., 
will never allow her audience to be 
drowsy. And now, while she is more 
talked about than any other woman in 
America, rousing both fury and fun by 
her opinions on civil service reform, we 
find that last winter, in her country home, 
shut in by snow drifts, she was working 
at a novel, just for variety. She now of- 
fers it to the public with comical apolo- 
gies—*‘a free-wili offering to all who are 
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tolerant of veal.” But she who shows no 
mercy must expect none, and we would 
be scathing in our criticisms, but really 
the story is so bright, and agreeable, and 
healthy in its tone that there is but little 
occasion to find fault. The title is a tak- 
ing one, ‘‘ First Love is Best,’’** and we 
hoped it might be a tender reminiscence, 
a bit of autobiography, but it assumes to 
be the history of afriend. She objects to 
all this open talk and discussion among 
doctors and school teachers about sex and 
education, sex in education, and so on, 
believing that the less a merry-hearted 
maiden thinks about her “functions ”’ 
the better. ‘If the new gospel of girl- 
hood is to prevail; if the reticence, the 
delicacy, and the dignity of nature are to 
be coldly and coarsely violated in the 
name of science; if girls are to be held 
up before the public gaze to be discuss- 
ed, and dissected, and vivisected, ana- 
lyzed and anatomized, cosseted and cod- 
dled to keep breath in their lungs and 
blood in their veins, the puny wretches 
might as well die out altogether and 
make an end of it.” One chapter has 
some rather heavy speculation on stars, 
but it grows brighter as astronomy is 
discarded for sentiment, ending in a love 
scene which settles all misunderstanding 
between the principal pair. Is it because 
the author has no husband that she gives 
a gentleman lounging in his own parlor 
of a summer evening several superfluous 
garments, for coat collars suggest coats, 
and does.she not say that Kate *‘ wedged 
and wormed her tousled little head in 
among his various coat collars with des- 
perate vehemence ”? 





As we are not blessed with antediluvi- 
an longevity, it is unwise to waste time 
on stories that are not really worth the 
reading. And John Esten Cooke’s latest 
effort to interest the public in Virginia 
and its glories does not strike us as a 
success, although he has undoubted mer- 
it asa writer.+ It is a stale theme: the 
adventures of a handsome, broad-shoul- 
dered hero in the Revolutionary war, and 
none of the characters seem like real 
flesh and blood. The antecedents of the 
principal personage are shrouded in the 


* “ Firet Love is Best... By Gam Hamtiron, 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

+ “ Canolles.” The Fortunes of a Partisan of 
‘S1. By Joan Esten Couxkg. Detroit: E. B. 
Smith & Co. 
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deepest mystery, and he looks so exactly 
like one or two other people that the 
most careful reader will be occasiona!ly 
puzzled as to his identity. He is given 
to deep reveries, even on horseback, 
smiles ‘‘ grimly,” and his calmness un- 
der the most trying circumstances is 
simply superhuman. He fights under no 
flag, and is regarded as a reckless ma- 
rauder and dare-devil. After stealing a 
large amount of money from the British, 
he is captured and condemned to die. 
His friends are in a state of frenzied 
agony, but ‘Canolles” slumbers tran- 
quilly as a child on the night preceding 
his execution. Of course he gets off; a 
reprieve coming, not at the last moment, 
but actually at the last second. You 
shall have the thrilling scene in the au- 
thor’s own words: 

The English officer turned away his head. as 
though to hide from his eyes the terrible specta- 
cle of a human being torn to pieces by bullets, 
and hurled back drenched with blood. 

“ Present! ” he muttered. 

The soldiers presented. 

“Take aim!” 

The gleaming barrels fell like a single weapon, 
and were directed at the prisoner's heart. 

“ Fire!’ trembled on the officer's lips, when a 
shout was heard behind him, and turning his 
head he saw Lord Ferrers hastening toward him 
with violent gesticulation. 

An old soldier at our side suggests 
that the next order, ‘‘Ground arms!”’ 
shows an alarming ignorance of military 
tactics, but as the gallant and daring 
hero is saved, we will not criticise the de- 
tails. Why he refused the protection of 
the American colors, and what he did 
with his plunder, how he was able to 
carry about him snowy table linen, ex- 
quisitely delicate China, superbly chased 
candlesticks, and Madeira twenty-two 
years old, who he loved and whom he 
married, we will leave still shrouded in 
mystery, for those who may care to fol- 
low his fortunes. The style of the con- 
versations and flirtations are decidedly 
old-fashioned. The heroine faints when 
she receives a proposal of marriage, just 
as young ladies did a century ago, and 
even the profanity has an ancient flavor. 
We are spared the steepest part of both 
profanity and love making by a merciful 
arrangement of blanks and stars. Al} 
ends as happily as a fairy tale, and what 
is best of all, each damsel mentioned is 
provided with an eligible and devoted 
husband! 
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Miss Constance Fzenrmore Woo.son’s 
poem of ‘‘'Two Women,”* which appear- 
ed in ** Appleton’s Journal ” last winter, 
and received deservedly high praise, has 
lately been reprinted in book form, mak. 
ing a charming little volume, sure to be 
a favorite wherever read. It is simply a 
study of two women of exactly opposite 
character, temperament, and surround- 
ings; a passion flower and a lily; or rather 
a pale, tinted wild-wood flower, that seems 
toshrink, yet bears the storm, and a deep- 
hued, glowing rose, that hides its sad 
secret in its heart of hearts, and blooms 
bravely on. They are wonderfully well 
drawn; we know them both, and have 
been conquered by the rich beauty and 
magnetic atmosphere of the one, while 
revering the steadfast simplicity and 
childiike innocence of the other. The 
plot, although connected with our late 
war, is by no means hackneyed. Both of 
these women love the same man with all 
the intensity of their very different na- 
tures, and are sure of his love. Each 
has heard of the dangerous wounds of 
their lover, and while hastening to com- 
fort him, chance throws them together. 
Their conversation at last discloses the 
unhappy situation, and becomes tragic, 
but never strained nor high flown. Long 
after the story has becn read you are im- 
pressed by the strong individuality of 
the two, and long to know more of their 
lives. Miss Woolson’s poem shows much 
dramatic power. 





Pror. Dotpear has written a very 
pleasing little manual ¢ on the ‘ Art of 
Projecting,” more familiar to ordinary 
readers as the use of the magic lantern. 
In the handy compass of a small pocket 
volume, he gives full directions how to 
project the images of microscopic objects 
on a screen in an enlarged form, de- 
scribing the necessary apparatus, its 
cost, and where to procure it. Of course 
the book has something of the character 
of an advertising medium for the pub- 
lishers and manufacturers of the appara- 
tus described, but that will be no objec- 
tion to people interested in the subject, 
as it conveys just the information they 
desire to obtain, 

*“ Two Women.” By C. F. Wootson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

+ The Art of Projecting.” By Prof. A. E. 
— Tufts College. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
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— TuE old adage about the new broom 
must have been brought painfully and 
vividly to mind with many office-holders 
by the clean sweep which President 
Hayes’s besom has made in so many of 
the public departments, North, South, 
East, and West. The removals have 
been numerous, amounting to some thou- 
sands; and in most cases they are the 
consequence of a reduction of force, not 
the displacing of one man to give his 
post to another. Mr, Hayes promised 
civil service reform, and he seems to be 
keeping his promise in good faith, as he 
understands it. And as to the reforma- 
tion of abuses in the civil service the 
people at large, of all shades of political 
feeling, are heartily with him. There is 
hardly any political change that the 
mass of the intelligent and respectable 
people of the country would more re- 
joice over than that purification of poli- 
tics which would come of a severance of 
the civil service from political influence, 
and an abasement of the pernicious and 
degrading doctrine that in politics ‘‘ to 
the victors belong the spoils.’’ If the 
new president can establish and put into 
successful operation the principle that 
employment in government offices is to 
be obtained only by character and ability, 
and that it may be securely retained on 
those terms, he will do more to clear the 
moral atmosphere of politics than can be 
accomplished in any other way except by 
the extinction of jobbery and lobbying. 
That would be the most important step 
toward purity in politics. If it were 
sure, if it ceuld be made sure, that any 
member of a legislative body who gave 
reason for the belief that his vote or his 
influence was to be had for a consideration 
would be socially and politically damned, 
or to speak more mildly, ‘‘ put in Coven- 
try,” politics would become clean and 
wholesome. But that cannot be hoped 
for in the present moral condition of the 
country. Public places of all kinds, 
whether political or corporative, seem to 
have been largely filled of late years by 
rogues; and yet so long as these rogues 
manage to keep themselves clear of ar- 





rest and imprisonment we don’t damn 
them socially, we don't put them in 
Coventry. Some men may do this, but 
they are regarded as over-fastidious, 
“stuck up.” As a people we do not 
turn the cold shoulder to the well- 
behaved, well-dressed, well-connected 
scoundrel who has sold his vote, ruined a 
railway, or appropriated trust funds to 
his own uses. So long as this is our at- 
titude toward dishonest men, how can 
we expect purity in politics? The 
old simile is a good and sound illustra- 
tion—the stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. Now, with us, the peo- 
ple at large are the source not only of 
political power, but of all the moral in- 
fluences that operate upon society and 
upon politics. While men in general act 
upon the Roman poet’s adage—Money is 
to be sought first of all things; after gain, 
virtue—it is in vain to expect the repre- 
sentatives of those men to act upon 
any other principle. The discharge of 
twenty per cent. of the government em- 
ployees who have been put in their places 
as a reward for their services as political 
managers, although it is one step in the 
right direction, will not reform a politi- 
cal system which rests upon a rotten and 
corrupt society. 


— NEVERTHELESS, as we have said, 
this is one step in the right direction, 
and it is felt to be so by all those who 
have the reformation of our politics at 
heart. The President may be sure that 
he will be supported in this reform by 
almost all the public except the politi- 
cians. This exception, however, is one 
of very great importance. It includes 
all the political managers in the country, 
those of the President’s own party not 
excepted. They, on the contrary, will 
be his strongest opponents; for they at 
present have the power. They are the 
**ins”; and the *‘ outs” among the man- 


agers of the other political party will not 
care how or on what pretence they are 
ousted. Now these political managers 
are persons not to be despised even by a 
President and his Cabinet. 


They are a 
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large and a well organized body, which 
pervades the country. They are indeed 
almost the only really organized ‘body, 
except the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the United States. They own the two 
political parties that divide the people. In 
fact, for all practical purposes they are 
the parties. There are indeed some few 
millions of other men who make up the 
masses of those parties; but these, al- 
though useful for voting purposes, have 
no other value or weight. The political 
parties which are, or may be put into 
power by their votes, are managed, from 
the President down to the holder of the 
most insignificant office, by these pro- 
fessional politicians. These men will 
not give up their power without a fight; 
and they are in a position to make that 
fight a vigorous one. They have the 
members of Congress and of the State 
Legislatures at their backs, and they are 
in a position almost to defy the Presi- 
dent. They can at least resist him with 
great effect, and they will resist him. 
They are now making preparations for 
resistance; and it yet remains to be seen 
whether they or the President, however 
determined he may be, shall win the vic- 
tory. The President’s order which for- 
bids office-holders to take an active part 
in the management of party politics, 
strikes at the very existence of these 
men. If he is able to enforce that order 
their occupation is gone. The question 
then arises, Who is to manage party 
affairs? For they must be managed; 
they will not go on of themselves, It is 
difficult to see how the situation is to be 
mastered. The politics of the country, 
as we have remarked, is entirely in the 
hands of these men. Tell them that they 
are not to have the control of “ patron- 
age,” and they will throw up their hands. 
As well expect an army to fight without 
pay and without rations. If they ‘‘strike,” 
where are their substitutes to be found? 
We have no men of leisure who will take 
the management of political affairs for 
the honor of the thing. Our politics are 
in the hands of men who work to estab- 
lish a ‘‘claim” on the party. Ignore 
those claims, and they will abandon their 
positions, and parties fall into anarchy 
and confusion. What Mr. Hayes has 
promised to do is the most difficult task 
ever undertaken by a public man in this 
country. He will have the moral sup- 
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port of the intelligence and worth of the 
whole people; but what is the moral sup- 
port of intelligence and worth when 
brought into conflict with weil organized 
unworthy intelligence fighting for posi- 
tion, and influence, and spoils, and 
bread and butter! The alternative which 
these men may be able to offer is sub- 
mission to their terms or the extinction 
of the party as a compact available force. 


— Waar will be the end of this strug- 
gle cannot now be foreseen; but it does 
seem as if, in the ardor of reforming 
zeal, the President’s heads of depart- 
ments were pushing matters beyond the 
bounds of necessity and of prudence. 
The reduction of the force of govern- 
ment employees on the ground of econ- 
omy has been carried to a point which 
implies that under General Grant’s ad- 
ministration the departments were filled 
with men whose chief occupation was to 
draw and spend their salaries, It is at 
least doubtful whether this was the case. 
Indeed, it is hardly probable that it was 
so. That there were some political sine- 
curists there can be no doubt; under the 
best administration in any country, this 
abuse has always obtained to a certain 
degree. But that there have been enough 
of these political drones to make any 
very serious or appreciable drafts upon 
the public treasury is hardly probable. 
In any case the public, in its present tem- 
per at least, will applaud the removal of 
these men. But when the reduction of 
force in any public office is carried be- 
yond this point on the score of econ- 
omy the public, when it comes to look 
at the matter soberly, will not applaud 
very loudly. The public asks for reform 
and for economy, it is true; but the re- 
form and the economy which they desire 
are not to be attained by the discharge 
of clerks whose salaries are between 
$1,000 and $2,000 a year. It issaid that 
$250,000 will be saved by the reduction 
in the New York Custom House. Such 
a sum should not be thrown away; but 
what is it to the people of the United 
States as the pay of men whose services 
in many cases are declared by their im- 
mediate superiors to be necessary to the 
effective working of a great government 
office which pays millions weekly into 
the public treasury? It is not such re- 
form and economy as this that the people 
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are desiring and hoping for, but that of 
purity, honesty, and efficiency in the pub- 
lic service. They do not grudge a few 
thousands, or many, in the way of sala- 
ries, so long as the money is not paid to 
support corrupt political organizations. 
What they would have extinguished is 
jobbery—the jobbery that goes on in the 
capitol at Washington and in the State 
Legislatures. ‘‘These things ought ye 
to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.” The money superflu- 
ously paid in salaries is trifling compared 
to that which is extracted from the pub- 
lic pocket indirectly by corrupt special 
legislation. The people would gladly see 
political sinecurists discharged, and po- 
litical managers deprived of their con- 
trol of the civil service; but when clerks 
and other employees are discharged 
largely in excess of what competent in- 
vestigators pronounce prudent, there is 
at least ground for suspicion that some 
dust is being thrown in the public’s eyes 
under the pretence of economy, in order 
that more needful reforms may be neg- 
lected. There is at least a chance that 
civil service reform may be made a 
stalking horse for the concealment of 
abuses, the reformation of which is even 
more important. 


— Reapers of “Vanity Fair” will 
remember that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, at 
one period of her career, found it needful 
to have a ‘‘sheep dog.” Not, as she ex- 
plained to young Lord Southdown (who 
had promptly suggested, by way of 
amendment, a Danish dog or a Persian 
greyhound), not a literal, but ‘‘a moral 
shepherd's dog, to keep the wolves off ’’; 
in other words, ‘‘a companion.’”’ With 
Mrs. Crawley this anxiety to have some 
one of her own sex seen in public with 
her was, no doubt, largely a pretence; 
but it was based on customs of European 
society quite different from our own. 
Our free-and-easy American habit of al- 
lowing a young lady to go alone with a 
gentleman of her acquaintance to a thea- 
tre, a concert, a picnic, an evening party, 
or on a visit to the country, is not in 
vogue in Europe. The young woman 
who accepts such an invitation to an en- 
tertainment must be accompanied by 
some relative or female friend—in short, 
by a chaperone. In our country the cus- 
tom of the chaperone has never yet been 
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generally introduced; it prevails, to be 
sure, in not a few careful families, but 
the chaperone is not a recognized ‘‘ insti- 
tution ’’ with us, and her advent would 
probably be the signal for wrath and re- 
bellion. Young America would vote her 
a nuisance—a living reflection upon him 
at once unwarranted, uncalled for, and 
unjust. Young America would also 
perhaps think bitterly of the extra ticket 
at the theatre, the extra seat in the 
sleigh-ride, and the extra refreshments 
at the inn, which would be required for 
this inevitable chaperone. Now it must 
be owned that Young America could 
point with pride to the discretion and 
becomingness of conduct which he has 
in most instances shown, without the re- 
minder of the chaperone. And it may 
also be frankly conceded that sometimes 
young women are awakened to the ne- 
cessity for strict decorum by the very 
freedom which is thus allowed them, 
while young men of good breeding may 
become all the more careful and solicit- 
ous of their conduct from being put, as 
it were, on their honor. But whether in 
individual instances a young man will 
prove himself worthy of confidence, is 
not the real question at issue. The cus- 
tom of the chaperone depends on the 
theory that there should be a general 
rule on the subject—a rule that will befit 
the dignity of the family, secure fathers 
and mothers from anxiety, and put 
daughters less under the accidental infiu- 
ence of gentlemen with whom they may 
temporarily go away from home. For, 
after all, if you talk of restraint and of 
losing independence under the institu- 
tion of the chaperone, the fact is rather 
that young ladies now temporarily sacri- 
fice their freedom of action, to a certain 
extent, when they go out alone with a 
chance male acquaintance, and they ne- 
cessarily make themselves dependent for 
the time on him. 


— Socrety, too, becomes every year, in 
American cities, a greater medley and a 
less domestically controlled affair than 
of yore, which fact will perhaps have 
something to do with introducing more 
generally the chaperone. New York, 
for example, is as cosmopolitan as Lon- 
don, and, what is more to our purpose, 
furnishes few bars against the entrance 
of worthless adventurers into society. If 
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Young America will reflect, he will see 
why some families consider it hardly ju- 
dicious for the daughter to go alone 
with a gentleman to whom she is not be- 
trothed—on a drive in the public streets 
and parks, on an excursion down the bay, 
or to the opera at night, topping off the 
entertainment with a little supper, and 
reaching the homestead in the small 
hours, where she perhaps lets herself in 
with a night latch key! This is not an 
exaggeration of the custom that prevails 
in the majority of families—not, of 
course, in the most carefnl—and if 
Young America defends it as much ‘* jol- 
lier” than the reign of the chaperone, he 
must also confess that the latter has its 
reasons, founded on solid sense. There 
is another consideration which should 
mollify the wrath of Young America at 
the introduction of the chaperone. This 
consideration is that the new custom 
might furnish legitimate, useful, and 
steady occupation to a very large num- 
ber of maiden auntsand spinster relatives 
of various grades. There would also, of 
course, grow up a guild of professional 
chaperones, not very different from the 
familiar type of ‘‘lady’s companion,” 
only more numerous. But independent- 
ly of these, there would be furnished a 
wholesome occupation for Miss Jemima 
and Aunt Rachel, who would, let us 
hope, be duly grateful for this variation 
of their spheres of usefulness. And let 
not Young America despairingly conclude 
that the duty of duenna would be over- 
done by these companions. Let him not 
fear that the chaperone would never un- 
derstand when to be nodding or a trifle 
deaf; be sure that she would not render 
herself the immitigable bore that Young 
America apprehends. 


— Taart society cannot safely take on 
trust all the people whom it entertains, 
has been illustrated the past month, in 
New York, by a brace of extraordinary 
cases, those of the Wall street broker 
and the grandson of Vanderbilt. These 
celebrities, whom a stranger might have 
adjudged, on general grounds, safe per- 
sons to know, have found themselves ar- 
rested for petty larceny. The case of 
the broker, who stole jewelry and other 
portable property from the houses he 
visited, is specially suggestive. Still, 
thre is no profound homily to be based 
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on these incidents; they yield no moral 
on ‘‘the prevalence of thievishness in 
American society,” as the Paris ‘* Fig- 
aro” might phrase it. When the scape- 
grace nephew of a Russian grand duke 
stole family pearls to cast before a worth- 
less woman, we were not entitled to pre- 
sume that larceny had become a trait of 
the Muscovite nobility; nor are we to 
generalize from the Wall street broker’s 
career that modern society is becoming 
‘*kleptomaniac.” Such thefts can never 
be guarded against, because they are 
too exceptional to be made the basis of 
calculation. People who give dinners 
cannot very well chain the spoons to the 
tables, nor cover the mantel ornaments 
with glass receivers. The sort of adven- 
turers that society can guard against are 
not those who have an unsuspected foi- 
ble for pocketing the silver candlesticks 
(as Macaulay says that Voltaire did, 
while visiting Frederick the Great), but 
the Lord Masseys and others who sail 
under false colors, of whatever sort. 
One reason why sham celebrities can 
sometimes flourish for a while, in Amer- 
ican society, may be that unmasking 
them ends an agreeable delusion—for 
perhaps the pleasure, in such cases, is, as 
Hudibras says, ‘‘ as great of being cheat- 
ed as to cheat.” 


— Some of the Jewish priests of New 
York naturally made the Hilton-Selig- 
man affair the text for historical refer- 
ences to the persecutions endured by the 
Hebrews because of their religion. The 
theme was timely; but history seems 
to show that the odium from which the 
Jews have chiefly suffered is an odium of 
race rather than religion, and that this 
religion was sometimes made the osten- 
sible offence, to cover purposes of plun- 
der. Even in those dark ages when reli- 
gious fervors expressed themselves in 
torturing unbelievers, we usually find 
that the Jews were set upon and plun- 
dered, less because they were Hebrews 
than because they were rich and humble. 
For example, they had been in England 
for centuries without molestation, when 
at last their proverbial wealth-getting 
qualities and small numbers exposed 
them to rapine. It is familiar how from 
the time of Stephen to that of Edward 
I., kings and populace wrung money out 
of Je~s either by false accusations or 
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undisguised violence; how et Richard 
Lion-Heart’s coronation there occurred 
in London, York, Edmundsbury, and 
elsewhere a Hebrew massacre almost as 
frightful and infamous as the Hugue- 
not massacre in France; how John Lack- 
land improved upon this brutality by 
coaxing the fugitives back to England 
with lenient laws, protecting them till 
fattened, so to speak, for his purpose, 
and then springing at them like a tiger. 
Poor old Bristol Jew, whom the con- 
temptible king ordered to lose a tooth 
per diem till he should pay 10,000 marks, 
and who actually had seven grinders 
wrenched out before he could make up 
his mind to disgorge! As for Henry IIL., 
having plundered the Jews of 200,000 
marks, he then sold all his Hebrew subjects 
to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
for 5,000 marks, which was considered a 
commendable stroke of business by Hen- 
ry’s unsold subjects. And when the 
Jews reverted to the crown, upon Rich- 
ard’s election as king of the Romans, 
Henry traded them off again, this time 
to the heir apparent, though the latter 
bargain was afterward revoked. When 
Edward came to the throne, after having 
hanged 280 of these poor wretches on a 
charge of clipping coin, he confiscated 
the property of all the rest, and banished 
them, turning adrift 15,000 people by a 
measure as cruel as the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. This was in 1290; they 
stayed away until Cromwell reopened 
England to them in 1655. And while 
our mother country was proscribing and 
plundering the Jews, France, Germany, 
and Italy were doing the same, though 
the two latter did not banish them, and 
so kill the goose that had laid the golden 
eggs. Clearly, therefore, the riches as 
well as the religion of the Jews excited 
the passions of their persecutors; for, 
from the early centuries of our era they 
were money-lenders, and noted for ac- 
quisitive skill. 


— Byron calls the word “ farewell” 
one ‘‘that must be, and hath been—a 
sound which makes us linger.”’ And 
again he writes that ‘‘in that word, that 
fatal word, howe’er we promise, hope, 
believe, there breathes despair.” But, 
as applied to the modern race of actors 
and singers, the word “farewell” has 
been robbed of much of its despair. In 
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their mouths it has truly become a sound 
which ‘* makes them linger; hearing it 
uttered we are not as those who mourn 
without hope, but are stayed by the as- 
surance that we shall often hear them 
say it again. ‘‘ Farewell’? performances 
are no longer saddening. Formerly, ac- 
cording to the song, the word in ques- 
tion had ‘‘a lonely sound,” and always 
brought a sigh; but now the melancholy 
is removed by other farewell perform- 
ances, by reéngagements, and by ar- 
rangements for future seasons. One 
would charitably surmise that it is be- 
cause ** parting is such sweet sorrow ” that 
favorite players and musicians prolong 
the pleasing grief. Perhaps, also, there 
is a mercantile element in the repetition 
of adieus. A short time since Ole Bull 
gave a concert, a ‘‘ farewell to America,”’ 
in Philadelphia. The great Academy of 
Music was crammed with admirers and 
leave-takers. Within three days he gave 
a second and positively last farewell con- 
cert. The house was thronged again. 
Two days elapsed, and he gave a final 
farewell concert. A third audience, of 
gratifying size, was present. It may 
well be doubted wuether hundreds would 
have been turned away from the first two 
farewells had his astute manager begun 
by announcing three concerts from Ole 
Bull. 


— Tere is often a graded line of 
** farewells” by public performers—say, 
for example, ‘last appearance of Signor 
Tremolo on the lyric stage;” followed 
by the **most positively last’? appear- 
ance, then by the “‘ farewell,’ the “ final 
farewell,” the ‘‘ grand adieu,” and so on, 
Of course, between these appearances, 
ultimate, penultimate, antepenultimate, 
and what not, may come the ‘‘ reéngage- 
ment for a limited period,” or ‘‘ consent 
of Signor Tremolo, at universal request, 
to reappear for one night only,” as the 
case may be. Aftcr having rung all the 
changes on the words expressive of good- 
by performances, Signor Tremolo goes 
off to the adjoining city to take an equal- 
ly long farewell of lyric greatness there, 
and again the playbills blossom with 
adicus to the stage, and ‘‘the air is full 
of farewells.” A tour of these farewell 
performances very comfortably fills the 
season, and then ‘farewell goes out 
sighing” to some other country, for a 
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round of disappearances there. By the 
time that these are accomplished the first 
country can be revisited in another show- 
er of farewells; for we have long since 
learned that the actor’s ‘* farewell of the 
stage” does not mean, like Othello’s, 
that his occupation’s gone. Not at all. 
He will reappear, even if on the lover’s 
plea that ‘‘so sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.” 
Miss Cushman was a type of the chronic 
farewell taker; but none of us can re- 
gret her myriad reappearances after final 
retirements—and we shall think kindlier 
of them if it be true, as has been said, 
that she resought the excitement of the 
stage to divert her mind from physical 
malady. Astronomers tell us of variable 
stars which shine brilliantly, then disap- 
pear from view for a time, but only to 
shine out again, with their original lustre. 
So is it with the stars of the histrionic 
firmament, that take leave of us only to 
appear again, without being at all discon- 
certed at the memory of the tears which 
they and the public have shed over the 
thought of never meeting again. Stage 
farewells, in short, do not prevent the 
public and the performers from coming 
merrily together again after a very brief 
absence. The most positive, irrevocable, 
and eternal of these partings could be 
phrased in the language of Brutus: 


Yor ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius— 
Jf we do meet again, why, we shall smile! 


— Tue annual closing of our Ameri- 
ean colleges for the summer vacation has 
brought the students again before the 
community in that particular attituds 
which has nowadays come to be their 
most popular form of public display, 
namely, that of competitive athletic 
sports. Their foot races and base ball 
contests have absorbed, as usual, a large 
share of public attention, while the press 
has teemed with the description of their 
prowess, The students who have chiefly 
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filled the public eye this year, and gained 
the most public admiration, are not the 
baccalaureates and orators, but the ball 
players and oarsmen, The reporters 
have told us regarding these latter how 
** goose eggs’’ ran all over their bared 
arms and trunks whenever they stirred, 
and how *‘ their muscles, like ripe grapes, 
hung in great bunches on their breasts 
and legs.” The student for popular ad- 
miration is thus no longer the pale devo- 
tee of learning, consuming his midnight 
oil, but the sun-browned athlete, glory- 
ing in his limbs and thews like the Ro- 
man gladiator, or like that Geraint on 
whom, according to Mr. Tennyson, ‘ the 
standing muscle sloped ” to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. But the modern 
zeal for athletic sports in our colleges is 
a praiseworthy zeal. It is a token that 
the professional ranks of the future are 
to be reinforced with men of brawn as 
well as brain—with men whose physical 
integrity and vigor will aid them to car- 
ry the hard burden of professional life 
without sinking prematurely under it. 
Of course this desire for physical prowess 
can be pushed to excess, but the best au- 
thorities seem to agree that it does not 
thus far have any bad effect on the 
course of academic studies. Very likely 
a few undergraduates, who are especially 
fitted to shine as athletes, may neglect 
a little of the main object of their col- 
lege life, but the general effect of the 
gymnastic mania is beneficial to those 
who would incline to the other extreme 
and greatly neglect physical culture. 
The honored president of Harvard was a 
rowing man, and a member of the uni- 
versity crew. Presidents Barnard of 
Columbia and McCosh of Princeton 
have, with others in like positions, re- 
corded their testimony in favor of the 
college athletic contests, Altogether the 
time does not yet seem to be ripe for 
putting on the brakes to check the pre- 
sent devotion to physical sports in our 


colleges. 








